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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Time's Telescope, after a reign of sixteen 
year^, enters upon its seventeenth with confi- 
dent hopes of deserving and obtaining a con- 
tinuance of the favours it has so long received. 
The utility of such a work it would be needless 
to. expatiate upon, after the reception it has 
met with from the public, and the encomiums 
passed upon it by men of science, critics, and 
the public press in general. 

It has been the sedulous endeavour of the 
Editor to vary as much as possible t^e contents 
of this from all former volumes, and he believes 
that scarce a single passage will be found that 
has appeared in any previous page of the 
Telescope. '* 



In the Poetical Dej^gjliK appear many of 
the most talen^d j^riters of the day ; and several 
of no mean^Hjitles, whose names have riot 
hitherto graced 'tjiis Work. 


Our Astronomical Friends, we feel assured, 
will derive much gratification, • as well as in- 
formation, from the portion of the volume de- 
voted to that science, the whole of which has 
been furnished by Mr. J. T. Barker, whose 
able papers on “ Celestial Phenomena,” in the 
Literary Gazette, have obtained universal ap- 
probation. 

The numerous wood-cuts interspersed through- 
out, while they add to the pleasing appearance 
of the volume, contribute also to its value by 
recording some scenes of interest to the lovers 
of literature aud science. 
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A FEW WORDS ON TIME. 

Time destroyed 

Is suicide, where more than blood is spilt. 

We waste, not u^e our time ! wre breathe, not live ! 

Time wasted is existence, used is life ; 

As with money, part with time sparingly. 

Pay no moment but in purchase of its w^orth ; 

And what it's worth ask death beds, — they can tell. 

Young. 

A few words on time may not be an inappropriate 
commencement to our volume. A year well begun, 
generally ends well, and our readers, by observ- 
ing this rule, and acting up to it, may find our 
axiom a true one ; at any rate they can be no losers 
by the trial. Theophrastus says, Nothing is more 
precious than time, and those who mispend it arc 
the greatest of all prodigals/' Whatever," ob- 
serves Dr. Johnson, we see on every side, reminds 
us of the lapse of time, and the flux of life ; the day 
and night succeed each other j the sun also rises, 
attains the meridian, declines, and sets, and the 
moon every night changes its form : the day has 
been considered as an image of the year, and a year 
as a representation of life ; the morning ansvvers to 
the spring, and the spring to childhoofi and youth ; 
the noon corresponds to the summer, a *5 the sum- 
mer to the strength of manhood ; the cr*. ning is an 
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dmrmni of uutQinn^ and aiitu^Rt|||f declining life ; 
tfejmglft shows the winter, winter the end 

oiHfc': (htis "time goes on, and^j^ldes our life, and 
yet sSfHitttoiiU^we consider theTnects of time, that 
we are continually surprised at the alterations it 
makes. 

Let^s also reflect upon the shortness of our 
life ; wf*n4we have deducted all time absorbed in 
sleep, appjUbpriatcd to the calls of nature, spent in 
dress and Visiting, torn from us by disease, or lost 
in weakness and languor, we shall soon find that 
part of our duration very small in which we enjoy 
health and are actively employed : of these very few 
j*ears wc should be so frugal as to let no moment 
slip without being well employed in devotion, neces- 
sary business, or the improvement of the mind. 

He that hopes liereafter to look back with satis- 
faction upon past years, must learn to know the 
present value of single minutes ; for this i)urposc 
he must be determined to guard against those who 
would make him as idle as themselves : life is con- 
tinually ravaged by invaders ; one steals from us an 
hour, and another a day ; one conceals the robbery 
l)y huVrying us into unnecessary business, another 
by lulling us into foolish amusements, and the 
depredation is continued till some, having lost all 
their time, they have no more to lose. The story 
(;f Melancthon affords a striking lecture on the 
value of time ; which was, that whenever any ap- 
l)ointment was made with him, he expected that not 
only the hour l)ut the minute might be fixed, that 
M) he might not lose the smallest portion of time. 

An Italian philosopher exJ)res^cd in his motto 
tliat time w'as his treasure;” an estate, indeed, 
which will produce nothing without cultivation, 
but will always abundantly repay the labors of in- 
dustry, if no part of it be suffered to lay waste by 
negligence, or laid out for show rather than use.” 
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The pious an(J^€;^rned Dr. Blair observes, Time 
is a sacred trust committed to us by God, of which 
we must give an account hereafter. Part of it is 
intended for the concerns of this world, and part of 
it for the next; if we delay till to-morrow what 
ouglit to be done to-day, we overcharge the morrow 
with a burden which docs not belong to it. 

The best way to improve time is to do every 
thing in order. He who every morning plans the 
transactions of the day, and follows out that plan, 
carries on a thread Avhich will guide him through 
the labyrinth of the most busy life ; but where no 
plan is laid, all things lie huddled together in one 
chaos, which admits neither of distribution nor re- 
view. The bulk of men profess highly to value time 
as the measure of their continuance on earth, and 
yet, with respect to separate parcels, they squander 
it away. But he who is orderly in the distribution 
of his time, may be justly said to redeem it, and in 
one short space to prolong it, as he lives much in a 
short spaco.’^ 

Pursuing these reflections further, wc may quote 
the folhnving from the Rev. Mr. Hewlett's -Ser- 
mons : — Avoid idleness as the bane of happiness, 
and the great corrupter of the soul. Cultivate in- 
dustry, and (liligcntly improve the small portion of 
time allotted to human life, from almost every mo- 
tive that can interest and engage the heart of man ; 
from a regard to cheerfulness and health ; — fmm 
the natural desire of knowledge, the love of excel- 
lence, and the enviable distinction of power ; from 
the benevolent wish to communicate happiness and 
relieve misery ; and lastly, from an earnest desire of 
fulfilling the measure of duty required of us by tlie 
Almighty Father, and of ^ so passing through things 
temporal, • that we finally lose no< the things 
eternal.' " 
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WHAT IS TIMEU 

I asked an aged man, a man of cares, 

Wrinkled, and curled, and white with hoary hairs, ^ 
“ Time is the warp of life,^' he said, “ Oh, tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well V* 

I asked the ancient, venerable dead, 

Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled ; 

From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, — 

“ Time sowed the seed we reap in this abode T' 

1 asked a dying sinner, ere the tide 

Of life had left his veins : — “ Time he replied ; 

“ Fve lost it ! Ah, the treasure !" and he died. 

I asked the golden sun, and silver spheres, 

Those bright chronometers of days and years; 

They answered, “ Tfme is but a meteor glare 
And bade us for eternity prepare. 

1 asked the Seasons, in their annual round, 

Which beautify, or desolate the ground ; 

And they replied (no oracle more wise,) 

'Tis Folly's blank, and Wisdom's highest prize !" 

I asked a spirit lost ; but oh, the shriek 
That pierced my soul ! I shudder while I speak ; 

It cried, “ A particle, a speck, a mite 
Of endless years, duration inlinite!"— • 

Of things inanimate, my dial, I 
Consulted, and it made me this reply 
‘‘ Time is the season fair of living well 
The path of glory, or the path of hell." 
f asked my Bible ; and methinks it said, 

“ Time is the present hour — the past is fled ; 

Live ! live to day ! to-morrow never yet 
On any human being rose or set." 

1 asked old F ather Time himself, at last, 

Butina moment he flew swiftly past : 
liis chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steeds, which left no trace behind. 

I asked the mighty angel, who shall stand. 

One foot on sea, and one on solid land ; 

By heavens," he cried, “ I swear the mystery's o’er : 
Time uns/* he said, “ but Time shall be no more !” 

Marsden, 

In reply to tlie question — fFAaf is Time f Dr. 
Young says : — Time is the stuff that life is made 
of.” And the Rev. Mr. Colton says; — ‘^Tiiiie is 
the most indefinable yet paradoxical of things : the 
past is gone, the future is not come, and the 
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present becomes ‘the past, even while we attempt 
to define it, and, like a flash of lightning*, at once 
exists, and then expires. Time is the measure of 
ail things, but is itself immeasurable, and the great 
discloscr of all things, but is itself undisclosed. 
Like space, it is incomprehensible, because it has 
no limit, and it would be still more so if it had. It 
is more obscure in its source than the Nile, and in 
its termination than the Niger ; and advances like 
the slowest tide, but retreats like the swiftest cur- 
rent. It gives wings to pleasure, but feet of lead to 
pain ; and lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment 
a spur. It robs beauty of her charms, to bestow 
them on her picture, and builds a monument to 
merit, but denies it a house ; it is the transient and 
deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but the tried and 
final friend to truth. Time is the most subtle yet 
the most insatiable of depredators, and by appear- 
ing to take nothing is permitted to take all ; nor 
can it be satisfied, until it has stolen the world from 
us, and us from the world. It constantly flies, yet 
overcomes all things by flight; and although it is 
the present ally, it will be the future conqueror, of 
death. Time, the cradle of hope, but the grave of 
ambition, is the stern corrector of fools, but the 
salutary counsellor of the wise, bringing all they 
dread io tlie one, and all they desire to the other; 
but, like Cassandra, it warns us with a voice that 
even sages discredit too long, and the silliest beliec^e 
too late. Wisdom walks before it, opportunity tvith 
it, and repentance behind it : he that has made it 
his friend will have little to fear from his enemies, 
but he that has made it his enemy will have little to 
hope from his friends,^’ 

Zeno says: — Man seems to be deficient in no- 
thing more than a right improvement of time 
and certainly, if people would pay a liti e more 
attention to the right use of so valuable a coni- 
B 3 
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modity as time, it would much lessen the sum of 
human misery and want. If a person were to 
throw a purse of money, or a single guinea, into a 
river, he would be looked upon as foolish, and if he 
were thus to continue to throw away his property, 
he would be justly thought a madman ; but a 
man that throws away his time, bis health, his peace, 
and his soul, acts a part much more absurd and 
hurtful/’ — {Topladi/*s fForks.) 

When Lord Nelson was leaving London, on his 
last but glorious expedition against the enemy, a 
quantity of cabin furniture was ordered to be sent 
on board his ship. He had a farewell dinner party 
at his house; and his upholsterer having waited 
upon his lordship with an account of the comple- 
tion of the goods, was brought into the dining 
room, in a corner of which his loi’dship spoke with 
him. The upholsterer stated to his noble employer, 
that every thing was furnished and packed, and 
would go in the waggon from an inn at six o’clock. 

And you go to the inn, Mr. A., and see them off.” 
“ I shall, my lord, I shall be there punctually at 
six.^^ A quarter before six^ Mr, A.,” returned 
Lord Nelson, be there a quarter before six; to 
that quarter of an hour I owe every thing in life.” 

The great French chancellor d’Aguesseau, em- 
ployed all his time. Observing that Mfidaiue 
d’Agiiesseau always delayed ten or twelve minutes 
bdfore she came down to dinner, he comi)osed a 
work entirely in this time, in order not to lose an 
instant ; the result was, at the end of fifteen years, 
a book in three large volumes quarto, which went 
through several editions. 

Or. Doddridge, in his Family Expositor, has this 
note : — I will here record an observation, which I 
liave found of great use, and to whicli I may siiy 
that the production of this work, and most of my 
other writings, is owing, — that the difference of 
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rising at five and at seven in the morning, for the 
space of forty years (supposing a man to go to bed 
at xltc same hour,) is equivalent to the addition of 
ten years in a man's life.” 

Dionysius, the Sicilian, employed his time so well, 
that, being asked by one who wanted to speak with 
him, if he were at leisure, answered, “ Heaven 
forbid that 1 should have any leisure time.” 

There is a dial in the Temple with an inscription 
that quaintly tells the reader not to waste his time : 
The words are — “ Begone about your business.” 

With these anecdotes we shall close our “ Few 
words on Time.” If we have only awakened reflec- 
tion in the minds of some of our readers, we have 
not laboured in vain, for when the mind is brought 
to reflect, it must improve ; and, as Jeremy Taylor 
says, “ In evei 7 action reflect upon the end ; and 
in your undertaking it, consider why you do it.” 
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This word is derived from the Latin Januarius 
a name given to the month by the Romans, from 
Janus, one of their divinities, to whom they attri- 
buted two faces ; because on the one side, the first 
of January looked towards the new year, and on the 
other towards the old one. The word Januarius 
may also be derived from Jamia gate, in regard to 
the iTiontli being the first, which is, as it were, the 
gate of the year. It was introduced into the year 
by Numa Pompilius, — Romulus’s year beginning in 
the month of March. The Christians heretofore 
fasted on the first dfiy of January, by way of oppo- 
sition to the superstition of the heathens, who, in 
honor of Janus, observed the day with fcastings, 
dancings, masquerades, &c. Some arc of opinion 
that Janus represented the sun, and say that he is 
double-faced, because he opens the day when he 
rises, and shuts it when he sets. He is supposed to 
have been the first who invented crowns, ships, and 
barges, and who coined money of brass. He is 
represented with a staff of white thorn in one hand, 
and a key in the other ; and is the most ancient of 
the gods. 

1 . — ciacuMCisioN. — NEW year’s day. 

This day commemorates the circumcision of our 
Saviour on the eighth day after his nativity. It is 
a ceremony in the Jewish religion first annexed by 
God as a seal to the covenant whicli he made to 
Abraham and his posterity, in tlic year of the world 

2107. 
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STANZAS ON THE NEW YEAR. 

• I stood between the meeting years 
The coming and the past, 

And I ask'd of the future one,— 

“ Wilt thou be like the last 

The same in many a sleepless night, 

In many an anxious day ? 

Thank heaven ! I have no prophet eye 
To look upon thy way ! 

For Sorrow like a phantom sits 
Upon the last year's close. 

How much of grief, how much of ill, 

In its dark breast repose ! 

Shadows of faded hope flit by. 

And ghosts of pleasures fled : 

How have they changed from what they were. 
Cold, colourless, and dead. 

I think on many a wasted hour, 

And sicken o'er the void ; 

And many darker are behind, 

On worse than nought employ'd. 

Oh vanity ! alas, my heart ! 

How widely hast thou stray'd, 

And misused every golden gift, 

For belter purpose made ! 

I think on many a oncc->lov'd friend, 

As nothing to me now ; 

And what can mark the lapse of time, 

As docs an altered brow ! 

Perhaps 'twas but a careless word 
That sever'd friendship's chain ; 

And angry pride stands by each gap 
Lest they unite again. 

Less sad, albeit more terrible, 

To think upon the dead. 

Who, quiet in the lonely grave. 

Lay down their weary head. 

For faith, and hope, and peace, and trust. 

Are with their happier lot : 

Though broken is their bond of love, 

At least we broke it not. 
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Tlius thinking- of the meeting years, 

The coming and the past, 

I needs must ask the future one, — 

“ Will thou be like the last 

There came a sound, but not of speech. 

That to niy thought replied,— 

“ Misery is the marriage-gift 
That waits a mortal bride : 

But lift thine hopes from this base earth, 

This Avastc of worldly care, 

And wcfl thy faith to yon bright sky, 

For happiness dwells there V* 

L. E. L. 

On this day presents are very commonly sent to 
friends and acquaintances, the custom of which was 
probably adopted from the Saturnalia, which were 
feasts instituted in honor of Saturn^ and kept at 
Rome on December l/llb t)r the sixteen calends of 
January. They continued about a week, during 
which there were frequent and luxurious feastings 
amongst friends, and presents were sent mutually. 
But as the heathens imagined the sending presents 
at this season was unlucky, and an omen of the suc- 
cess of the following year; and as some Christians 
appear to have entertained the same notion, several 
holy men, and some general councils, forbade any 
such custom, because the observance of it out of 
any such design or view, was siipcrstititious and 
sinful. "Ilio f)ractice itself, however, is innocent, if 
not praiseworthy. For as Brand, in his Popular 
Antiquities, says : — If I send a new year’s gift to 
my friend, it shall be a token of my friendship ; if 
to my benelactor, a token of my gratitude ; if to the 
poor, wliieh at this season must never be forgotten, 
it shall be to make their hearts sing for joy, and give 
praise and adoration to the Giver of all good gifts.’^ 
Dr. Drake says : — New year’s gifts were given 
and received, with the mutual expression of good 
wishes, and particularly that of a happy new year. 
The compliment was sometimes paid at each other’s 
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doors, in the form of a song; but more generally, 
especially in the north of England and in Scotland, 
the house was entered very early in the morning, 
by some young men and maidens selected for the 
purpose, who presented the spiced bowl, and hailed 
you with the gratulations of the seasons/’ 

Wassailing, or going about with a bowl of spiced 
ale, is an ancient custom still kept up in some parts 
of the country. The bowl contained a mixture of 
ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted apples, and 
was carried from house to house on new year’s eve, 
by a party of cither niAi or women, who danced and 
sung for either meat, drink, or money. This prac- 
tice, however, is now almost obsolete. In Kitson’s 
Ancient Songs is the following Carrol for a JVassel- 
Bowl, which presents a good picture of the custom. 

A jolly Wassol-Uowl, 

A Wassel of ji^ood ale 
Well fare the butler's soul, 

That setteth this to salo ; 

Our jolly VVassef. 

Good Dainc, here at your door 
Our Wass<*l wc 
We are all Tuaideiis poor. 

We pray now let \\v in, 

W ith our assel. 

Oiir Was.sel wc do fill 
\V ith apples and ^\i1h spice. 

Then i^ranl us your j^ood ui!l 
To taste here once or luice 

Of our good Wassel. 

If any maidens be 

Here dwelling in this house. 

They kindly will agree 
To take a full carous^ 

Of our Wassel. 

But here they let us stand 
All freezing in the cold ; 

Good master, give eorumand. 

To enter and he hold, 

With our Wassel, 
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Much joy into this hall 
With us is entered in. 

Our master first of all 

We hope will now begin, * 

Of our WasseL 

And after his good wife 
Our spiced bowl will try, 

The Lord prolong your life, 

Good fortune we espy 

For our Wassel. 

Some bounty from your hands. 

Our Wassel to maintain ; 

We’JI buy no house #or lands 
With that which we do gain 
With our Wassel. 

This is our meriy night 

Of choosing king and queen, 

Then be it your delight, 

Tliat something may be seen 
In our Wassel. 

It is a noble pait 
To bear a liberal mind 

God bless our master's heart I 
For here we comfort find 
With our Wassel. 

And now a\ e must begone 
To s(;ek out more good cheer ; 

Where bounty will be shown 
As wc have found it here, 

With our W'^assel. 

Much joy betide them all. 

Our prayers shall be still ; 

We hope, and ever shall, 

For this your great good will 
To our Wassel, 

The origin of the Wassel-Bowl is thus given in 
The Antiquarian Repertory : — This annual cus- 
tom,” says Geoffrey of Monmouth, had its rise from 
Rouix, or Rowen, or as some will have it, Rowena, 
daughter of the Saxon Hengist; she, at the coni- 
maiul of her father, who had invited the Britisfi 
king, Vortigern, to a banquet, came in the presence 
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with a bowl of wine, and welcomed him in these 
words, ‘ Louerd King, wass-heile he in return, by 
theJidp of an interpreter, answered, ‘ Drinc heile V 

Leigli Hunt, speaking of new year’s day, says : — 

Every day, from Christmas Eve to Twelfth Day, 
and often till Candlemas, was, more or less, a rejie- 
tition of the same enjoyments. At court, and in the 
houses of the principal noblemen, a temporary 
merry officer was created, who was jocosely called 
the Lord of Misrule, and whose business it was to 
invent and manage the entertainments, and see that 
they were in proper spirit. In these upper circles, 
the inmates and visitors all repaired of a morning 
into the great hall to breakfast ; various sports and 
gambols took place among high and low, between 
that meal and dinner: the dinner was in the high- 
est style of hospitality, with music and other house- 
hold pomps; and so was the supper, before and 
after which there were revels, dances, or masks, 
interspersed with singing — almost every decent per- 
son in those days being something of a singer, and 
able to take his part in a cJitch or glee.” 

In the year 1589, on new year’s day, Sir Francis 
Drake presented Queen Elizabeth with a fan made 
of white and red featliers, with a gold handle, ena- 
melled with a half-moon of mothcr-o’-pearl ; > within 
that half-moon, another garnished with sparks of 
diamonds, and a few seed pearls on one side, having 
her majesty’s picture within it; and on the other 
side was a device with a crown over it. 

The following Anhnated Sketch of Sports on 
New Year's Day in the Neiv JVorld^ will be found 
a pleasing contrast to the revels of our own quarter 
of the world at this season of the year. It is from 
the pen of Mr. J. K. Paulding, one of the most amus- 
ing of American writers. 

Winter, with silver locks and sparkiiiiw icicles, 
now gradually approached, under cover of his north- 
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west winds, his pelting storms, cold frosty mornings, 
and bitter freezing nights. And here' we will take 
occasion to express our obligations to the popular 
author of the ^ Pioneers,^ for the pleasure we have 
derived from his happy delineations of the progress 
of our seasons, and the successive changes which 
mark their course. All that remember their youth- 
ful days in the country, and look back with tender 
melancholy enjoyment upon their slippery gambols 
on the ice, their Christmas pies, and nut-crackings, 
by the cheerful fireside, will read his pages with a 
gratified spirit, and thank him heartily for having 
refreshed their memory with the half-effaced recol- 
lections of scenes and manners, labors and delights, 
which, in the progress of Time, and the changes 
which every where mark his course, will, in some 
future age, perhaps, live only in the touches of his 
pen. Ifi in the course of our history, we should 
chance to dwell upon scenes somewhat similar to 
those he describes, or to mark the varying tints of 
our seasons with a sameness of coloring, let us not 
be stigmatized with borrowing from him, since it is 
next to impossible to be true to nature, without 
seeming to have his sketches in our eye. 

Tlie holydays, — those wintry blessings, which 
cheer the heart of young and old, and give to the 
gloomy depths of winter the life and spirit of laugh- 
ing jolly spring, were now near at hand. The 
enoppiug-knife gave token of goodly minced pies, 
and the hustle of the kitchen, afforded shrewd indi- 
cations of what was coming by and by. The cele- 
bration of the new year, it is well knowm, came 
originally from the northern nations of Europe, who 
still keep up many of the practices, amusements, and 
enjoyments, known to their ancestors. The Heer 
Piper valued himself upon being a genuine northern 
man, and, consequently, held the winter holydays in 
spedal favor and affection. In addition to this 
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hereditaiy attachment to ancient customs, it was 
shrew(JIy suspected; that bis zeal in celebrating these 
good old sports was not a little quickened, in con- 
sequence of his mortal antagonist, William Penn, 
having hinted, in the course of their controversy, 
that the practice of keeping holydays savoured not 
only of popery, but paganism. 

Before the Heer consented to sanction the pro- 
jects of Dominie Kanttwell for abolishing sports and 
ballads, he stipulated for full liberty, on the part of 
himself and his people of Elsingburgh, to eat, drink, 
sing, and frolic, as much as they liked, during the 
winter holydays. In fact, the Dominie made no 
particular opposition to this suspension of his blue- 
laws, being somewhat addicted to good eating and 
drinking, whenever the occasion justified ; that is to 
say, whenever such accidents came in his way. 

‘‘ It had long been the custom with Governor 
Piper to usher in the new year with a grand supper, 
to which the Dominie, the nieihbers of the council, 
and certain of the most respectable burghers, were 
always bidden. Tliis year, he determined to see the 
old year out, and the new one in; as the phrase was, 
having just heard of a great victory gained by tlic 
bulwark of the protestant religion, the immortal 
Gustavus Adolphus; which, though it happened 
nearly four years before, had only now reached the 
village of Elsingburgh. Accordingly, the Snow- 
ball Bombie was set to work in the cooking of a"* 
mortal supper; which, agreeably to the taste of 
West Indian epicures, she seasoned with such enor- 
mous quantities of red pepper, that whoever ate was 
obliged to drink, to keep his mouth from getting on 
tire, like unto a chimney. 

Exactly at ten o’clock, the guests sat down to the 
table, where they ate and drank to the success of the 
protestant cause, the glory of the great G t ivus, 
the downfall of popery and the quakers, wiili equal 
c 2 
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zeal and patriotism. The instant the clock struck 
twelve, a round was fired from the fort, and a vast 
and bottomless bowl, supposed to be the iden^^cal 
one in which the famous wise men of Gotham went 
to sea, was brought in, filled to the utmost brim with 
smoking punch. The memory of the departed year, 
and the hopes of the future, were then drank in a 
special bumper ; after which the ladies retired, and 
noise and fun became the order of the night. The 
Hecr told his great story of having surprised and 
taken a whole picket-guard, under the great Gus- 
tavus i and each of the guests contributed his tale, 
taking special care, however, not to outdo their host 
in tlie marvellous, — a thing which always put the 
governor out of humour. 

Counsellor Lanfanger talked wonderfully about 
public improvements ; Counsellor Varlett sung, or 
rather roared, a hundred verses of a song in praise 
of Rhenish wine ; and Othman Pfegel smoked and 
tippled, till he actually came to a determination of 
bringing matters to a crisis with the fair Christina 
the very next day. Such are the wonder-working 
powers of hot punch ! As for the Dominie, he de- 
l)arted about the dawn of day, in such a plight, that, 
if it had not been impossible, we should have sus- 
pected him of being, as it were, a little overtaken 
witli the said punch. To one or two persons, who 
chanced to see him, he actually appeared to stagger 
li little ; but such was the stout faith of the good 
Dominic’s parishioners, that neither of these worthy 
fellows would believe his own eyes sufficiently to 
state these particulars. 

A couple of hours’ sleep sufficed to disperse the 
vapours of punch and pepper-pot; for heads in 
those days were much harder than now, and the 
Heer, as well as his roistering companions, rose 
betimes, to give and receive the compliments and 
good wishes of the season. The morning was still, 
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clear, and frosty. The sun shone with the lustre, 
though not with the warmth, of summer, and his 
bright beams were reflected, with indescribable 
splendor, from the glassy smooth expanse of ice, 
that spread across, and up and dcrwn the broad 
river, far as the eye could see. The smoke of the 
village chimneys rose straight into the air, looking 
like so many inverted pyramids, spreading gradually 
broader and broader, until they melted avray, and 
mixed imperceptibly with ether. Scarce was the 
sun above the horizon, when the village was alive 
with rosy boys and girls, dressed in their new suits, 
and going forth with such warm anticipations of 
happiness, as time and experience imperceptibly 
fritter away into languid hopes, or strengthening 
apprehensions. ^ Happy new year !* came from 
every mouth and every heart. Spiced beverages 
and lusty cakes were given away with liberal, open 
hand; every body was welcomed to every house; 
all seemed to forget their little heart-burnings and 
disputes of yore ; all seemed happy, and all were 
so ; and the Dominie, who always wore his coat 
with four great pockets on new-year’s day, came 
home and emptied them seven times of loads of 
new-year cookies. 

When the gay groups had finished their rounds 
in the village, the ice in front was seen all alive 
with the small fry of Elsingburgh, gamboling and 
skating, sliding and tumbling, hclter skelter, and 
making the frost-bit cars of winter glad with the 
sounds of mirth and revelry. In one place was a 
group playing at hurley, with crooked sticks, with 
which they sometimes hit the ball, and sometimes 
each other’s shins : in another, a knot of sliders, 
following in a row, so that, if the foremost fell, the 
rest were sure to tumble over him. A little farther 
might be seen a few, that had the good fo« Jine to 
possess a pair of skates, luxuriating in that most 
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graceful of ail exercises, and emulated by some half 
a dozen little urchins, with smooth bones fastened 
to their feet, in imitation of the others, skating 
away with a gravity and perseverance worthy of 
better implements. All was rout, laughter, revelry, 
and happiness i and that day the icy mirror of the 
noble Delaware reflected as light hearts as ever 
beat togetherdn the new world. At twelve o'clock, 
the jolly Heer, according to his immemorial cus- 
tom, went forth from the edge of the river, distri- 
buting apples, and other dainties, together with 
handsful of wampum, which, rolling away on the ice 
in different directions, occasioned innumerable con- 
tests and squabbles among the fry, whose disputes, 
tumbles, and occasional bufletings for the prizes, 
were inimitably * ludicrous upon the slippery ele- 
ment. Among the most obstreperous and mis- 
chievous of the crowd was that little fellow Cupid, 
who made more noise, and tripped up more heels, that 
day, than any half a dozen cotempories. His voice 
could be heard above all the rest, especially after 
the arrival of the Heer, before whom he seemed to 
think it his duty to exert himself, while his unre- 
strained, extravagant laugh, exhibited that singular 
hilarity of spirit, which distinguishes the deport- 
ment of the African slave from the invariable gravity 
of the free red man of the western world, 

, , All day, and until after the sun had set, and the 
shadows of night succeeded, the sports of the ice 
continued, and the merry sounds rung far and near, 
occasionally interrupted by those loud noises, which 
sometimes shoot across the ice like a rushing earth- 
quake, and are occasioncid by its cracking, as the 
water rises or falls." 

The following little trait of amiable feeling, from 
the’i’rench of the Countess dc Hautpoul, may per- 
haps tend to awaken corresponding sentiments in 
thte minds of some of our younger readers. They 
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may rest assured, that a year commenced with the 
kindly feelings of Matilda, will close with a pleasing 
satisfaction to the head and heart of every one fol- 
lowing in her course. 

“ The three daughters of the Countess de Bleville rose at 
an early hour on new year's day, and, full of the pleasure 
which they anticipated from it, each of them gave vent in 
conversation to her feelings on the subject. ‘ To-day,' 
said Eugenia, * I shall embrace our dear mother, and shall 
express to her my respect and my tenderness.' ‘ To-day,' 
exclaimed Caroline, gaily, ^ she will caress us, while she 
gives us our new year's gifts' — ‘ and will pardon our faults 
and bless us,' added the mild Matilda. ^ May heaven,' 
said with one voice all these ailectionate children, ‘ pre- 
serve to us our beloved mother, and grant us the grace to 
imitate her virtues, and to contribute to her happiness.' A 
pious silence succeeded this short and fervent prayer ; but 
soon, with the natural lightness of youth, the thoughts of the 
three sisters reverted to the charming trifles which they ex- 
pected to receive on that day, and they endeavoured to guess 
what they should be gratifled with by the generosity of tlieir 
parent. They recollected their last new year's gifts, -and 
gave themselves up to all the delights of hope. ‘ Our new^ 
year's gifts will be much handsomer this year,' said Caro- 
line, ‘ for we arc a year older, and a year is a great deal. 
For example, our grandfather sent each of us a present of a 
guinea ; now, that we are grown up, I dare say he will give 
us two.' 'Two guineas!' cried Matilda; ‘our grandfather 
is not rich ; — he has a great many grandchildren ; and we 
ought not to wish for what must certainly compel him to 
submit to some privations.' ‘ That is very well thought of 
you,' replied Caroline, looking at her sister rather sarcasti- 
cally ; ‘ besides, you ardKn no need of money ; for you have 
some, and you make no use of it. You must have a little 
treasure of your own. For a long time you have learned 
your lessons so well that you always receive your week's 
allowance ; for my part, it is as much as I can do to get one 
week out of four. Eugenia is not luckier than 1 am ; and 
we have therefore had our purse in common, and spent it 
togctlicr to the last sixpence. You did not choose to be of 
our society ; you are a great deal richer than we are, and 
especially a great deal more economical.' The poor girl felt 
all the bitterness of this reproach ; she was grieved by it, but 
she made no answer. 

“Matilda, the youngest of Madam de Bleville's three fiaugh- 
ters, had at first seemed to have but little taste for study ; she 
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was supposed to have neither readiness nor memory* All at 
once, however, her disposition changed, she became so atten- 
tive—so laborious, that, having overtaken her sisters, she 
would have surpassed them, if a modest feeling haa' not 
restrained her zeal. Every week Matilda received the re- 
ward which was given when the governess was satisfied with 
the progress of her pupils ; but she constantly put by this 
little sum, and would never purchase any of the fural dain- 
ties which her sisters proposed to buy in their walks round 
Bleville. She also denied herself all the other little gratili- 
cations which are so naturally wished for at her age, and of 
which she was, in fact, equally as fond as her sisters were. 
Nobody could conceive how it happened that she had ac- 
quired at once so much aptitude, and so much self-denial. 
Madam Dubreuil, a woman of real merit, whom the countess 
had chosen to assist her in the task of educating her daugh- 
ters, was at first delighted with the happy change which had 
taken place in Matilda ; but she began, at times, to fear 
that it had its origin in that love of money which can only 
have birth in a low mind, incapable of any noble and gene- 
rous sentiment. Matilda patiently bore the jokes of her 
sisters and her young friends on her avarice ; they wounded 
only her self-love, and that the amiable girl sacrificed with 
firmness ; but, having guessed the half-r.onceived suspicion 
of Madam Dubreuil, her heart was deeply wounded by it. 
She often thought of opening her mind to her mother, but a 
sort of bashfulness, which is natural to benevolence, pre- 
vented her ; and in these internal combats, in which delicacy 
was triumphant, Matilda acquired energy, and proved that 
it is not passible to do good without making sacrifices, and 
having a firm and constant will* 

“ Whiletlie three sisters were waiting the getting up of their 
mother, Matilda's nurse arrived : she was a country-w'oman, 
who lived in the village of Blevilte. N otwithstanding the 
“bounty of the countess, Genevie * was poor, because she 
had a numerous family ; and, as her dress betrayed her po- 
verty, it was not without blushes and confusion that she 
visaed the castle. She nevertheless carried her present to 
the child whom she had nursed : it consisted of butter, cream, 
and new laid eggs. Matilda received it with expressions of 
the warmest gratitude, and took her nurse to her room. 
There, opening a chest of drawers, she drew out a piece of 
pink-checked cotton, a mob-cap trimmed with lace, a neck- 
kerchief, and an apron ; and, embracing her nurse, she told 
her that they were all for her. The surprise and pleasure of 
Genevieve may be easily imagined ; the head bailiff's wife 
would not be finer than she would. Her pleasure was, how- 
ever, sadly dashed, when Matilda entreated her to keep it a 
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secret by 'whom the present had been made. The honest 
nurse shook her head, and was going to reply^ when the 
voices of Eugenia and Caroline were heard : they were call- 
ing tjlicir sister to go With them to the countess. The three 
children were stiil pressed in the caressing arms of their affec- 
tionate mother, when Genevieve, who was likewise admitted 
to have the honor of wishing her a happy new year, entered, 
and paid her respects in her country manner* The countesa 
listened to her with interest, and answered her tenderly : but 
what a crimson blush spread over the cheek of Matilda, when, 
in spite of her prohibition, Genevieve opened her apron, show- 
ed all the presents she had received, and asked if she might 
accept them. The timid and generous girl hid herself be- 
liind her sisters, and the sweet confusion which covered her 
face enchanted her mother. * Yes, accept them, my good 
Genevieve, accept them,' s^id the countess, who could 
scarcely restrain her tears ; ‘ and you, my child, come to my 
arms,— come, and be pressed to my heart. You have not 
only performed an act of gratitude to the person who nursed 
you, but you have perseveringly laboured that you might be 
able to perform it : you have borne privations, and have en- 
dured raillery, and even suspicion. Bless you, my child, 
and may you always preserve such feelings ! 1 guessed your 
secret ; and it was in order to facilitate the execution of your 
plan that I allowed the little pedlar to be admitted the other 
day, and that I pretended to have my attention occupied 
on something else, while you were making your purchases. 
Nothing escapes the vigilant eye of a mother, and happy is 
she, who, like myself, can discover in the heart of her chil- 
dren no secrets but those of virtue ! This day I shall always 
consider as one of the most delightful days of my life, and 
your new year's gift to Genevieve is at the same time a new 
year's gift to your mother.' " 

On this day, in Japan, all the priests walk in pro- 
cession to the emperor's palace, where they renew " 
their oaths of allegiance, which, however, is not 
looked on as a sufficient security to the prince, who 
lias always a confidant in waiting, that obliges them 
to swear the following sacred oath ; — " I call heaven 
to witness, and all the gods of the sixty-five pro- 
vinces of the empire, that I will be a loyal subject 
to my sovereign." All these oaths are rntified by 
the person swearing, opening a vein and let*iii5gout 
some of his blood, and if it should happen afte rwards 
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that he is found peijured, then his life must make an 
atonement. 

It was formerly a custom on this day to perfprm 
a new year’s ode, written by the poet laureate, be- 
fore their majesties ; this, however, has been dis- 
continued since the year 1790. 

We shall, therefore, in lieu of the ode, introduce 
TAe Poefs New Year's Gift to a Young Lady, 

Whilst others costly presents send 
To usher in the new-born year, 

Accept the tribute of a friend, 

And oh 1 incline a gentle ear 
To what his muse, unskiliM, may say, 

In this, his artless, simple lay. 

Through the abyss of space, once more, 

The earth's huge orbit's course hath run ; 

Another year is oped, before 

We deem'd its race were well begun : 

So day succeeding day glides by, 

And years revolving, quickly fly. 

With judgment bless'd beyond thy years. 

With mirth and soul-enlivening glee ; 

With beauty crowded beyond thy peers, 

What shall a poet wish for thee ? 

What can the muses wish for more. 

Thus blest with every needful store. 

May all a mother’s tender care ; 

May all a parent’s boundless love ; 

May every fervent, ardent prayer, 

Wafted with sighs for thee, above, 

Sink in thy heart, and, resting there, 

Render thee heaven's peculiar care ! 

Sweet maid ! may the all bounteous Lord 
On thee his blessings ever pour ; 

Through life's rough path may he allord 
Strength to thy soul, that >vhen the hour 
Of death is past, thou, too, might sing 
Anthems of praise to heaven's high King ! 

1. — 1308. WILLIAM TKLL. 

On this day the celebrated Swiss patriot, after 
having shot the tyrant Geisler, joined an association 
against the power of Germany, to whom they were 
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then subject. This association previously consisted 
only of Furst, Erni, and Staufiacher. The three 
patriots met nightly in the field of Grutli, and laid 
the foundation for that independence of Switzerland, 
wiiich was finally ratified by the treaty of West- 
phalia, in 1648, after a continued struggle of more 
than three centuries. 

TO A FLOWER FROM THE FIELD OF GRUTLI. 

RY MRS. HEMANS. 

Whence art thou, flower? From holy ground 
Where freedom's foot hath been ; 

Yet bugle-blast, or trumpet sound. 

Ne'er shook that solemn scene. 

Flower of a noble field ! thy birth 
Was not where spears have cross'd ; 

And shiver'd helms have strewn the earth, 

'Midst banners won and lost : 

But wdiere the sunny hues and showers, 

Unto thy cup were given. 

There met high hearts at midnight hours, 

Pure hands were raised to heaven. 

And vows were pledg'd that man should roam 
Through every Alpine dell, 

Free as the wind, the torrents foam, 

The shaft of William Tell. 

Atlantic Souvenir, 

4. HANDSEL MONDAY. 

Ill some parts of Scotland, on the first Monday 
after New Year’s day, there is a custom observed of 
making merry by a holyday with feasting and drink- 
ing, which is called Handsel Monday. Sir John 
Sinclair mentions this day in an account of one 
William Hunter, a poor collier, who had nearly lost 
the use of his limbs through an inveterate gout and 
rheumatism, but who recovered them the morning 
after having joined in the festivities of a Handsel 
Monday.^" 

6. TWELFTH-DAY EVE. 

This was formerly kept with some ceremor!}, but 
has long since grown into disuse. Brand says, It is 
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observed in the ancient Romish calendar, where it is 
called the eve, or vigil of the Epiphany.” Rudge, 
in his History of Gloucester, speaking of a custom 
still prevalent at Pauntley, a village on the borders 
of Gloucester, says: — ‘‘-On the eve of Twelfth- 
day, all the servants of every farmer assemble 
together in one of the fielrls that has been sown 
with wheat. At the end of twelve lands they make 
twelve fires in a row, with straw ; around one of 
which, made larger than the rest, they drink a 
cheerful glass of cyder to their master’s health, and 
success to the future harvest; then, returning home, 
they feast on cakes made of caraways, &c. soaked 
in cyder, which they claim as a reward for their past 
labors in sowing the grain.” 

6. — EPIPHANY. — TWELFTH DAY. 

The Epiphany, is a Christian festival, otherwise 
called the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, 
observed on this day in honor of the appearance of 
our Saviour to the three magi, or wise men, who 
came to adore him, and bring him presents. The 
feast of Epiphany was not originally a distinct fes- 
tival, but made a part of that of the Nativity of 
Christ, which being celebrated twelve days, the first 
and last of which were high or chief days of soleiii- 
nity, either of these might properly be culled 
Epiphany, as the word signifies the appearance of 
Christ in the world. The kings of England and 
Spain offer gold, frankincense, and myrrh, on the 
Twelfth-day, in, memory of the offering of the wise 
men to the infiint Jesus ; the former makes the 
offering by proxy, in the chapel of St. James’s pa- 
lace. This festival is called by the Greeks the feast 
of lights, because our Saviour is said to have been 
baptized on this day ; and baptism is by them called 
illumination. 

This day is kept in many parts as a conclusion to 
the Christmas holydays. “ It has been observed in 
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the kingdom,” says Dr. Drake, ^^ever since the 
reign of Alfred ; in whose days,” he adds, quoting 
froiy Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, “ a law was 
made with relation to holydays, by virtue of which 
the twelve days after the Nativity of our Saviour 
were made festivals.” 

Twelfth Day, as it was kept by our ancestors, was 
much the same, in its specific character, as it is 
now. A king and queen were created at hazard by 
means of a bean and a pea, or other lots, stuck in a 
cake, Avhich the company broke up ; and a court 
being formed by their majesties, the cliaractcrs 
were kept up till midnight. 

On this day the Carnival commences at Uomo. 
Mr. Best, a catholic gentleman, in a series of letters 
to a friend, thus describes these festivities : — 

Home, February 6, 1 824. 

MY DEAK FRIEND, 

Have late tourists given descriptions of tlie carnival at 
Rome f 1 am, from die reasons 1 have already mentioned, un- 
able to answer to myself this question ; and shall, therefore, 
send you a short account of this yay season. It was not, 
however, the first of the sort that I witnessed : walking, two 
years before, on the terrace of Nice, to view the ugly, ill-sus- 
taiiied masks below, 1 hoard an Irish lady ask the person she 
was walking with, ** IJon’t you think they are the greatest 
fools on earth T' Why, luadam," replied the gentlemaji 
slie addressed, “ I was going to make a very impolite speech, 
hut what do you tliink of us who are 'looking at them 
Tlioiigh perfectly agreeing with this cavalier, I have again 
been a spectator of some of these rejoicings, and wish to 
make you participate in the ennui they cause ; though it is 
not necessary to descend to the festivities of masquerading, 
to be convinced that man is more to be pitied in his pleasures 
than in his misfortunes, according to the sentiment of Pascal. 

The space of lime, known by the appellation of carnival, 
is included between the sixth of January— the feast of the 
Epiphany, or Twelfth Night— and Ash Wednesday, the first 
day of bent. But the masquerading, and other pub lic amuse- 
ments of the people, do not commence till a few d;r « before 
Shrove Tuesday. At Rome, the scene of these folt. a is the 
Corso,— the renelezvous of all the world, masked or unmask- 
ed, in carriages or on foot. On one of the days of last week 

D 
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I proceeded to the Piazza del Popolo, and took my place in the 
Jile of carriages. Two hours after I had nearly reached the 
Piazza di V cnezia at the other end of the ugly, ill-built street 
of the Corso, a distance of three quarters of a mile. «The 
pleasures of this drive were derived from the crowds of peo- 
ple who, disguised in various manners, paraded up and down 
the street ; for the most part in perfect silence, and none of 
tiiem in the least endeavouring to support the character 
proper to their garb. Boys ran through the crowd and offer- 
ed for sale large papers of sugar-plums— made of 

sweetened lime : all actors in the scene bought of these hon- 
bans, and threw thorn, with greater or less force, at their 
j)assing friends and acquaintance. As these sugar-plums 
arc not small, and as furious battles— in which they replace 
other shot — are often carried on, particularly by the English, 
eyes arc sometimes knocked out, and less material damage 
i> often given and received. In the mean time children run 
between th<? wheels of the carriages, and the feet of the 
horses, and ct)llect into other papers the bonbons that whiten 
and conceal the pavement. But it is a positive fact, that, 
without the English — who are, by most foreigners, thought 
to be so grave, so serious, and so thoughtful — ^ihis bonbon 
pelting would, long since, have been discontinued : the Ro- 
mans patronize it bat little, while the English carry it on, 
with all the fury and boisterousness of school-boys to the 
very great aniioyanco of most of the Italians. 

Meanwhile I had, as I have said, almost attained the Pi- 
azza di Venezia : the cannon of S. Angelo resounded — all 
understood the signal; and when, a few moments after- 
wards, a secondjgun was iired,the crowds settled themselves 
on chairs or benches raised along the sides of the Corso ; 
and the carriages turned down the nearest by-lanes, and 
reached, by different paths, the houses, from the windows of 
which they — that is, those they contained — intended to view 
the remaining sport. Amongst the carriages, I had observed 
the state coach of tlie senator, Principe A., and that of Car- 
dinal V., the only cardinal present, one of the two cardinal- 
deacuns, who, despised and laughed at by the Romans, are 
seen in every society by the English, and arc, by them, 
readily, but unjustly, received as samples of all the sacred 
college. 

After a large body of troops, preceded by a good band, 
had passed down the Corso, had cleared away the remaining 
masks, and had placed sentinels on each side of it, twelve or 
fourteen small, ugly horses, galloped past the window at 
which I was placed : as they proceeded along, the crowd shout- 
ed, and, together with the spurs, petards^ and other ingenious 
and barbarous contrivances, — described, I believe, by Biy- 
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done, in his relation of the Sicilian horse-race^-urged them 
on to the goal, and deterred them from attempting to bolt 
down the side streets. Immediately after they had passed, 
the tanks of people closed OTer the paved race-ground ; but 
a few seconds after, they again opened, on perceiving the 
gradual approach of another rate-horse^ which was proceed- 
ing more leisurely and quietly down the Corso. 

Amongst all these details I had forgotten to mention that 
none of &e horses carried riders; a particular, which, from 
custom, and from having never witnessed any races a V A a- 
gMssy I beheld as a matter of course. 

A few days after, having previously taken my share of the 
amusements of the Corso, I hired a seat in the Piazza del 
Popolo, from which I might see the horses start. Board 
partitions were placed to keep apart the more furious ; and 
a cord, behind which they were to stand, was drawn, at 
breast height, across the street. Thirteen were brought forth 
ready garnished^ with spurs, &c., and an indescribable scene 
of confusion ensued. The plunging and kicking of tlie 
horses, and the shouts of the grooms who swung at their 
necks, continued till, at the sound of trumpet, the cord fell, 
and they all set oil* more regularly than could have been 
anticipated. Some minutes after, a rocket arose from the 
Piazza di Venezia, and a cannon from S* Angelo answered 
it ; thus proclaiming when, and by which of the animals, the 
race bad been won. 

Before the races, but after the clearing away of the crowd, 
the French ambassador paraded the Corso in his state car- 
riages ; a privilege, the exercise of which he ought to have 
enjoyed on Jevdi Gras, but which, on account of the rain, had 
been deferred till the Saturday following,— for on Friday no 
masquerading was allowed ; as, at Home, tliat day of the 
week is kept in the same manner as Sundays arc said to be 
observed in Fn^and. No masks are seen, no theatres or 
balls are held on Fridays. 

On every other day the sori of amusement I have described 
was regularly repeated ; but all was hnished and quiet at 
six o'clock. On Mardi Gras, however, — ^the last day of the 
carnival, -^the sport was protracted until eight in the evening. 
It then consisted in the illumination of the windows on tlie 
Corso, and in the assembling of the people in that street : 
each person bore in his hand a lighted taper, and each en- 
deavoured to extinguish those of his play-fellows. This fun, 
occasioned, however, one or two very ridiculous and inno- 
cent, at least in their consequences, duels between foreign- 
ers, who did not understand the joke. 

Such are the popular amusements of the carnival ^ for the 
gens comme il /atet— an epithet now re-established in Frencli 
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plirascolo^y, and which, taken in its literal nieiinin^ as the 
f’.onmionccment of a designation, the remainder of which is 
suppressed as unnecessary, might be heard with indifference 
by tlie must democratic ears, — for the gens commeilfauipour 
CCS choscs la there were given a few masked balls, in which 
scan^ely any cliaracters were supported,-^most of the ladies 
going infancy dresses, and men in dominos, which they im- 
mediately lnid aside. Other evening parties were niimeroas 
and well attended. But all such fetes are now at an end ; 
the “ magician has put on our foreheads the marvellous 
dust, and has pronounced over us the magical words,” which 
have put to llight the illusions of carnival, and made us con- 
sent 

T(j live fur forty days on ill-drest fishes. 

Because we have no sauces to our stews.” 

The last line does not, however, apply ; as English fish- 
sauces an^ now to be found in every Italian capital. And as 
meat is allowed by all cures^ to whom a certificate of ill 
health, signed by a physician, is presented, the facility of 
obtaining such ])ermissions may be imagined; as, also the 
lacilily M ith which they are abused. 

All the English travellers arc now preparing to depart for 
Najdes,to pass there the time of Lent ; and the Romans are 
iinahlc to conceal the joy they feel at their departure. This 
sentiment is curious ; but I have perceived the same to be 
prevalent in every part of Italy. Adieu. 

2'ransalpine Memoir s^ VoL /, Page 109 — 116. 

In France, the ceremony of drawing Twelfth-cake 
is somewhat different to the customary mode in 
England. The following animated sketch, trans- 
lated by Mr. Jordan from the French of the cele- 
brated M. Jouy, furnishes a pleasing picture of a 
Iwelftli-day among our Gallic neighbours, 

I liave often wished that the prejudices of a 
pcojile should not be confounded with their customs : 
the former cannot be avoided with too much perse- 
verance ; but it is seldom that any thing is gained by 
the destruction of the latter. Every prejudice is 
horn of a vice ; every national habit takes its rise 
from a virtue- The demonstration of this truth 
would make this discourse a chapter of morality, 
but 


Trop dc morale entraine trop d’ennui. 
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“ Too much morality brings with it too mueh^w- 
nut; I leave, therefore, the principle to itself, and pass 
on to those feasts in the course of the year, which I 
count among the number of old customs, wdiose 
venerable authority I see, with regret, grows weaker 
every day. 

“ This taste was implanted in me from my ear- 
liest youth, by one of my maternal uncles, the prior of 
Armenti^res, who spent with my father all the time 
which he did not pass at his priory, that is to say, 
about eleven months and a half in each year. He* 
had an apartment on the second floor, of which his 
library occupied tlie greater part. On a sort of 
table, d la Tronchin^ on which he wrote, I still see, 
in a little cabinet of ebony, a calendar for his own 
use, wdiich he made up himself at the beginning of 
every year, and inscribed according to the order of 
their dates, with the feasts and birth-days of all his 
relations, friends, and even acquaintances. 

On the arrival of sucli a day we were sure to 
receive a bouquet of flow^ers, for the most part 
accompanied with a piece of poetry, or a couplet, 
in the form of a compliment. That, which he di(l 
for otliers, he exacted for himself in so absolute a 
manner, that he disinherited one of his relations for 
having neglected to write him a letter on the open- 
ing of a new year. My uncle, although he exag- 
gerated the importance of these and similar duties, 
had ideas on this point not far removed from souiul 
morality. I remember in a little comedy, which he 
composed on this subject, one of the persons of the 
drama abused this submission to childish customs. 

Tous ces ^rand mots ne m’en imposent guferc ; 

C'est a Tabus, d'abord, qu'oo declare la guerre ; 

Mais Tusage y tenait: on le laisse d^clioir, 

Kt Tusage d^truit, entraine le devoir : 

Voila, Monsieur, comment avec de tclles phra j. 

De la soci^t^ Ton s-ape enfin les bases. 

“ How many examples did he not cite to us of 
D 3 
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quarrels made up, and lawsuits between relations 
terminated by these unions of families, which custom 
formerly prescribed, and which now hardly seem to 
be tolerated. 

Twelfth day, Shrove Tuesday, St. Martin’s day, 
were all then domestic feasts, at which young people 
found those pleasures and enjoyments for which they 
are now obliged to look elsewhere. My uncle, the 
prior, was acquainted with all the minute ceremo- 
nies of these leasts, and applied his whole attention 
to their observance. On such days he invested him- 
self with full authority as master of the house ; 
ordered the repasts, took charge of the invitations, 
appointed the place of every body at table, and ob- 
served that every thing was done according to his 
rules. 

Of all our family feasts that of Twelfth day was 
in his eyes the most important, and therefore it was 
always celebrated with peculiar pomp. The remem- 
brance which I yet retain of it, never permits me to 
read without sentiments of the most lively emotion, 
the charming description which M. de Chateau- 
briand has given us of this ancient festival, at which 
I have so often assisted. The family was numerous, 
the parlour for the company was large ; I alone am 
left of all those who partook the good cheer ! 

^ Unsophisticated minds,^ says the author of the 
Genius of Christianity, ‘ can never recollect with- 
out sympathy those hours of relaxation, when the 
family assembled round the cake, which suggested 
to the mind the presents of the magi. The grand- 
father, during the rest of the year secluded in the 
retirement of his apartment, appears on this day like 
the divinity of the paternal hearth. His grand- 
children, who have for some time past thought of 
nothing but this festival, climb his knees, and awaken 
again in him all the memory of his youth. The 
countenances of all exhibit gaiety ; the hearts of all 
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are light ; the room for the entertainment is deco- 
rated^ and| in honor of the day, every one appears 
dressed in his newest habiliments. Amidst tlie 
jingling of glasses and bursts of joy, the lots of this 
ephemeral dignity are drawn, and a sceptre is 
gained which weighs not too heavy for the bands of 
the monarch. Sometimes a little trick is practised 
which, redoubling the mirth of the subjects, and 
exciting the complaints of the young sovereign 
alone, elevates to the throne the daughter of the 
host, and the son of a neighbour lately arrived 
from the army. The young pair blush, as if their 
crown embarrassed them; the mothers laugh, and 
the grandfather, with a full goblet, drinks to the 
new queen. The curate, who is at the feast, receives 
for the })urposeof distribution, with other assistance, 
the first part, called the Poor*s Piece. Old games, 
and a dance, at which some aged domestic supplies 
the place of musician, prolong their pleasure ; and 
the whole family, nurses, children, tenants, servants, 
and masters, mix promiscuously in the mazy wan- 
derings of the ball.^ 

I could not deny myself the pleasure of bring- 
ing before my readers this lovely picture, full of 
gracefulness and truth, though at the hazard of a 
comparison, of which I feel all the disadvantage. 

1 was reading, a few days since, the passage 
which I have just cited to a Mr. Fergus, a scholar 
more estimable than orthodox, with whom 1 had 
formerly studied, and who did not approve of 
M. de Chateaubriand^s having given to Christianity 
the honor of an institution, evidently borrowed from 
the Greeks and Romans. 

^ What the devil,^ said he, knitting bis large 
black eyebrows, ^ does he talk to us of the magi 
and their presents for, when discoursing on a cus- 
tom, whose profane origin is so well known us ? 
Who is there that is not acquainted with the aiiiiise- 
ment of the King of the Bean^ deHved to us from 
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the Romans, when the children, during the Satur- 
nalia, drew lots for the part of the king of the fes- 
tival ? This custom of the bean^ to trace iv still 
higher, goes back to the Greeks, who made use of 
beans in the election of their magistrates. We have 
transplanted to the beginning of January a feast 
which the ancients celebrate(J towards the end of 
December, in the winter solstice, and which the 
Romans, if we may believe Lucian, Strabo, and 
Vossius, had borro^ved from the Persians. The 
election of this temporary king was made at table, 
as with iis ; but after having been treated, during 
the short term of his reign, with all the respect and 
regard due to his rank, the ephemeral monarch was 
hanged, to terminate the feast. It is proper, how- 
ever, to add, that he was chosen from among the 
class of slaves, and still oftener from among the 
criminals/ 

‘ 1 know very well,* answered I to my learned 
friend in us^ * that by dint of learning, the charm 
may be taken from every thing ; but 1 must own 
that one of the best written discourses of the King 
of the Bean, would never amuse me half so much 
as one of those domestic meetings which have lat- 
terly become too unfrequent.' 

^ Among the company you keep,* interrupted 
M. Fergus ; * for my own part I have only to choose 
among three parties to which I am invited for this 
evening, to draw twelfth cake, at one of which 1 
can answer that you will be extremely well received, 
if you like to accompany me.* 

Ho mentioned M. Bruno, another old school 
fellow, with whom I was some time a boarder at 
M. Doppi’s, Rue Mazarine. We left the school 
together, myself to go to college 5 M. Bruno, to fol- 
low the profession of his father, a linen-draper, at 
the Golden Fleece, in the Rue des Marmozets. We 
had not seen each other for more than twenty years, 
but I had always dealt with him, and I knew lie 
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retained some friendship for me. 1 did not hesitate, 
therefore, to take Fergus at his word. 

“ Jt was four o^clock before we arrived at this 
dean’s of the ancient shrievalty. We found the 
good old man in a room over the shop, which a 
fashionable merchant of the Rue Vivienne would be 
in these times ashamed to call his anti-chamber. 
He was seated by the fire-side in a large arm-chair, 
of Utrecht velvet ; a little child on his knees, and 
two others seated on the ground, who displayed to 
grand-papa their punchinellos, their Chinese mon- 
keys, and their leaden soldiers, which they had 
received as new year’s gifts. A young girl of six- 
teen or seventeen assisted an old servant to lay the 
cloth. M. Charles Bruno, the younger son, was 
reading a newspaper, in aloud voice at the window, 
while an old aunt cut slips of paper of various colors, 
to put round the bottom of the candles. The Nestor 
of the city merchants received me with open arms, 
and presented me in the most friendly manner to 
his family, by whom I was greeted in the same affec- 
tionate style. It may very well be believed, that in 
the conversation which followed in the chimney- 
corner between the three old schoolfellows, M. 
Doppi was not forgotten, and that the phrase. Do 
you remember? occurred more than once in our 
discourse. The rest of the company came in order 5 
the first was M. Boutard, son-in-law of M. Bruno, 
and one of the most famous lace-makers in the Rue 
des Bourdonnais ; he brought with him two of his 
children. M. Boutard is a very proper man, and 
has no other fault than that of a little too much 
vanity, on account of the attention he pays to the 
church of St. Opportune, of which he is the eldest 
churchwarden. The Abbe Daillot, nephew of the 
patriarch, and vicar of St. Magloire, came next: be 
was followed by M. Melchior Bruno, captain oi "lie 
veterans of the barracks Notre Dame des Victoii es, 
who gave his arm to Madame Boutard and her 
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daughter, a little brunette of the most lively figure. 

" Dinner was served ; we waited only for M . Dau- 
mont, an old clerk of M. Bruno, and a most intynato 
friend of the family. Mademoiselle Fran^oise Bruno, 
the aunt, begged her brother to sit down to table, 
according to the old axiom i^That waiting prevents 
one from eatings but eating does not prevent one 
from coming. Her advice was followed. The 
grandfather’s arm*chair was placed at the head of 
the table, the back to the fire. Every one stood by 
his chair, while the father of the family said grace, 
and seated themselves as soon as he set them the 
example. A small table for the children, of which 
aunt Bruno had the direction, had been prepared in 
one corner of the room. 

Daumont came in just as the soup was removed ; 
be announced himself with a loud laugh, with which 
1 observed he always preceded his jokes, * I see you 
have waited for me as the abb6 waits for his monks, ^ 
said he, shaking the bands of the company round, 
without omitting myself; though I was a stranger to 
him. The abb^ answered him by a tarde venientU 
bus ossa, which produced some mirth. 

The tureen being carried away, a twelfth cake 
was brought before Madame Boutard, wlio did the 
honors of the table, on which she bestowed her 
benediction, tracing there the sign of the cross, and 
then cut it into eighteen parts. The youngest of 
the company came foiward, which gave the vicar 
an opportunity of putting in a surgat junior, of 
which, he seemed to take himself a good part. The 
cake was covered with a napkin, and the dish 
having been turned round two or three times to 
prevent all idea of fraud or favor, the child dis- 
tributed the portions. The first drawn was that 
for the poor; this was immediately given to the 
vicar, with the alms which every one hastened to 
subscribe : the grand&tlier was served second ; in 
respect to my age, and being a stranger, 1 had the 
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third party in wfakh was discovered ^Ae bean. My 
election to the sovereignty of the feast was an* 
iiounccd by a round of applause, to which succeeded 
reiterated exclamations of vive le rou 1 was respecU 
fully invited by my new subjects to make choice of 
a companion, who should share with me the splen-* 
dour of my exalted dignity. 1 cast my eyes on Ma^ 
demoiselle Rose Boutard, who seemed, however, to 
be less sensible of the honor of enjoying a throne, 
than displeased at quitting her seat by her young 
cousin Bruno. The dinner was gay, even a little 
noisy, and the cries of — ‘ the queen drinks — the 
king (Irinka !* resounded through the whole repast. 
The precaution which the wise Fergus bad taken, 
to bring half a dozen of excellent Bourdeaux wine 
witli him, (a precaution which nobody valued more 
highly than the captain,) succeeded in putting friend 
Daumont in high spirits, and the vicar took care 
not to lose so fine an opportunity as, when he emp- 
tied his glass to his uncle’s health, to tell us ^ honum 
vmutn Icstificat cor hominisJ During the dessert, 
according to custom, we proceeded to choose the 
great crown officers, and every body admired my 
penetration, when I chose M. Boutard my minister 
of finances — Daumont, master of the household — 
Captain Melchior, commander in chief of my armies 
— Abbe Daillot, ray grand almoner, and Madame 
Bruno, maid of honor to the (pieen. These appoint- 
ments being complete, the grand almoner, the mi- 
nister of the finances, and the master of the house-' 
hold, roared out a bacchanalian song ; after which 
the queen and her little cousin sung under my royal 
nose a duet, so tender and passionate, that, with a 
prince less mild than myself, the singers would have 
fared but badly. 

Coffee was served in the chimney corner: — 
some neighbours came in to join the family, a. d 1 
took advantage of the preparation for a Loto table^ 
to slip from the company, fully resolved to return 
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on the following Sunday, to visit my happy subjects, 
and close my peaceable reign/* 

Masquerades in England are, on a small scale, 
similar to the Carnivals. On this day, 172^, the 
Bishop of London preached a sermon against Mas- 
querades, which made such an impression, that 
orders were issued for the discontinuance of these 
scenes of folly and vice. After a lapse of many 
years, they were again introduced, but as they are 
only the resort of dissipation they never can become 
popular among sober-minded Englishmen: The 
following account of their introduction and progress 
in this country, is from a small volume entitled 
A Companion to the Theatresy 

This species of entertainment, in the present day, 
is far from flourishing. It is in England like a puny 
exotic. The first masquerade given in this country 
upon the foreign plan, was by the queen of Charles I. 
It was on a Sunday, when, in front of the banquet- 
ing-housc at Whitehall, a scuflle ensued between 
the soldiers and the people, in which six of the lat- 
ter were killed. This made the queen very un- 
popular, and raised a violent opposition to masque- 
rades for nearly a century. The most splendid 
English masquerade on record was provided at the 
Opera House in 1 717-8, by that celebrated caterer, 
Mr. Heidegger. It was allowed to be more magni- 
ficent than had been known in Italy, Venice, or any 
other country, and was thus described in Mist's 
fFeeldy Journal^ February 16, 1718: — ‘‘ The room’* 
says the writer, is exceedingly large, beautifully 
adorned, and illuminated with 500 wax lights; on 
the sides are divers beaufets, over which is written 
the several wines therein contained, — as Canary. 
Burgundy, Champagne, Rhenish, &c., of which all 
ai-e at liberty to drink what they please; with large 
services of all sorts of sweetmeats: there are also 
two sets of music, at due distance from each other, 
performed by very good hands. By the vast variety 
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of dresses,- (many of them very rich,) you would 
fancy it a congress of the principal persons of all 
natiojis in the world, — as Turks, Italians, Indians, 
Polandcrs, Spaniards, Venetians, &c. There is an 
absolute freedom of speech, without the least offence 
given thereby^ while all appear better bred than to 
offer anything profane, rude, or immodest; but wit 
incessantly flashes about in rapartees, honor, anfl 
good humour, and all kinds of pleasantry. There 
was also the groom-porter's oflice, where all play 
that please; while heaps of guineas pass about with 
so little concern in the losers, that they are not to be 
distinguished from the winners. Nor does it add a 
little to the beauty of the entertainment, to see tfic 
generality of the masqueraders behave themselves 
«igreeablc to their several habits. The number when 
I was there, on Tuesday, last week, was comj)utc(l 
at 700 , with some files of nmsqiieteers at hand, for 
the preventing of any disturbance which might 
liappen by quarrels, &c., — so freejuent in Venice^ 
Italy, and other countries, in such entertainments. 
At 11 o’clock, a person gives notice that supj)er is 
ready, when the company pass into another large 
room, wlierc a noble cold entertainment is provided ; 
the whole diversion continuing from nine o’clock 
till sc v'cn the next morning. In short, the whole 
ball v/as sufficiently illustrious, in every article of it, 
for the greatest prince to give on the most extraor- 
dinary occasion.” 

“The masquerades formerly given at the Pantheon 
were very celebrated. In 17^j Delpini, the famous 
clov/n, got up a grand masquerade there, in cele- 
bration of his present majesty (then Prince of Wales,) 
attaining the age of majority. The tickets were all 
sold at three guineas each, but Delpini was a loser 
by the speculation. About six years since, the king 
sent the poor artiste 1 but the latter j of 
Delpini’s life was passed in sickness, iniseiy, and 

K 
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suffering. In the same year, Garrick attended a 
masquerade at the Pantheon, as king of the gipsies, 
a character which, according to local report, he 
rendered inimitabley by his spirit and humour. Mas- 
querades, carnivals, and fancy-dress balls, are given, 
upon special occasions, at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden theatres, when the whole theatre is formed 
into a saloon, by flooring over the pit level with 
the stage, which has a most imposing effect. The 
admission is from one to two guineas. There are 
annually, at the Italian Opera House, three masque- 
rades, and the same number at the Argyle Rooms, 
in Regent-street. They are numeromly attended ; 
but in their motley assemblages we miss the charac- 
ter and spirit, the gentlemanly ease and fashion, of 
the times of Killegrew and Heidegger. 

Venice is, however, the city for masquerades; 
and in Paris a carnival is still held fifteen days pre- 
vious to Ash Wednesday. In 1790, it was prohibit- 
ed ; but on its restoration, for some years, nothing 
could exceed the beauty and richness of the costumes 
displayed on these occasions. Thousands of mask- 
ed persons then paraded the streets; but the enter- 
tainment has now lost its charms, and the masks are 
few and unmeaning. Masked balls were introduced 
in I 7 I 6 ; and a Carmelite friar (good soul!) invent- 
ed machinery for elevating the floor of the pit to a 
level with the stage. They now commence about 
the end of January, and continpe on fixed days 
throughout the carnival. The charge to the most 
splendid is only six franks; to others, three franks ; 
and these balls are given at almost every theatre in 
Paris- 

Masks were very common among the ancients, 
and we!!^ more particularly used by the performers 
at their theatreSd It is uncertain whether the 
Egyptians understood theatrical amusements; but 
remains of their monuments prove them to have 
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been accustomed to conceal their faces with masks. 
They were originally made of the bark of trees, 
then pf leather, subsequently of wood, and lastly of 
paper, varnished* The mask was likewise worn in 
several ancient religious ceremonies, abd ffetes of 
the heathen deities, as also in the Saturnalia. Fe- 
male masks were likewise worn by boys, who for- 
merly played women^s parts on our stage.” 

6. — ^THE HALSEWELL WRECKED. 

On this day, one of the finest East-Indiamen ivas 
wrecked near St. Adelm’s head, a famous sea mark, 
consisting of a bold cliff rising to the height of nearly 
300 feet. A short time before the ship went to 
pieces, the captain called the second mate into the 
cuddy, where his two daughters, two nieces, and 
three other young ladies were clinging round him 
for protection, and on being told that it was impos- 
sible for the ladies to escape, he nobly resolved to 
share their fate ; and addressing his daughters, and 
folding them in his arms, said, then my dear chil- 
dren, we will perish together.” 

St. Adelines head is near Encombe in Dorsetshire, 
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in a delightful situation opening to the Bristol 
Channel. The mansion is built of Purbeck stone, 
and the grounds are extensive and tastefully laid out. 

7. — ST. distaff’s day. 

The day after Twelfth-day, formerly so called 
because it was celebrated in honor of the distaff 
held in the hand, from whence wool is spun by 
twirling a ball below. On the conclusion of the 
Christmas holydays, or day after Twelfth-day, the 
men amused themselves by burning the flax and 
tow belonging to the women, who in return sluiced 
the men with pails of water. Herrick alludes to 
lliis custom in one of his poems : — 

Partly work, and partly play, 
y e must on St. Distaff's day : 

From the plough soonc free your tcamc 
Then come home and tbtl;ier them. 

If tlie maides a spinning goe, 

Burn the flax, and fire the tow ; 

♦ • * • 

Bring in pniles of water then, 

Let the maides bewash the men : 

Give St. Distaffe all the right, 

Then bid Christmas sports good night. 

And next morrow, every one 
To his own voeatioii. 

8. ST. LUCIAN. 

This is the first Saint in the English Calendar. 
There are two of this name, and some doubt exists 
as to which belongs to this day. Alban Butler in 
his TAves of the Saints affirms, that the St. Lucian 
of the Protestant Calendar came from Rome to 
preach in Gaul, where he suffered death about 290. 
'J'he other Saint stands in the Romish Calendar on 
the preceeding day, and according to Butler, cor- 
rected the Hebrew version of the Scriptures for the 
inhabitants of Palestine, during some years he was 
separated from the Romish Church, but he after- 
wards conformed to it, and died after nine years’ 
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imprisonment, either by famine or the sword, on 
this, or the proceeding day, in, the year 312. 

There is no doubt, however, that St. Lucian was 
in reality Lucius, the last King of Britain, tributary 
to the Roman power, who was dignified with the 
title of Saint for having embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, although holding his crown under the Em* 
peror Marcus Aurelius. In the Beauties of England 
and Wale^^ is given the following account of this 
prince: ^*The zeal of Lucius, who was celebrated 
as the first Sovereign that embraced Christianity, is 
enveloped in a mass of legendary table; and so im- 
probable are the transactions ascribed to him, that 
not only the relation of bis conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith has been denied, but also the fact of his 
very existence rendered questionable. On this head, 
however, it has been observed, that hardly any 
point in our national history is more positively, 
unanimously, or circumstantially asserted, not Jess 
by the Britons themselves, than by the Saxons, and 
other antagonists of the British writers.* Notwith- 
standing this evidence, it must be acknowledged, 
that truth and fiction are so intimately blended in 
the records which relate to Lucius, that every at- 
tempt to separate them is, perhaps, impossible. 

The extended sway attributed to this King at a 
period when the greatest part of Britain was com- 
pletely subjected to the Romans, is probably, of all 
the events of his history, that which renders it the 
most disputable. After bis own baptism, and that 
of bis Queen, and greater part of his subjects, by 
Faganus, or Fugatius, and Duvianus, who had been 
sent from Rome, for the purpose, by Pope'Eleuthe- 
rius, he is stated to have founded churches in each 

* To quote the authorities on this occasion, would be 
almost equivalent to making a list of all our ancient authors, 
and other ecclesiastical writers, who treat of the period in 
questioD.-^J[>r. Milner*$ Hittory of Winchester. 
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of the twenty-eight cities, which subsisted in Britain 
prior to the Roman Conquest, and which had sub- 
sequently, according to Dr. Milner, ‘ been the chief 
seats of the Fiamines, or Pagan priests 3 settling 
upon the Christian priests, the revenues that the 
former had before enjoyed/ 

“ ‘ With respect to the hierarchy to be established,’ 
continues Dr. Milner, who supports the history of 
Lucius to its full extent, ‘ it seemed best to Lucius 
and his prelates, that the same should be observed, 
which before had obtained amongst the Fiamines, 
according to which, London, York, and Caerleen, 
bccante Metropolitical Sees: hence our city of 
Venta,* * * § though the particular object in the regard 
of Lucius, and probably the capital of his dominions, 
was, indeed left destitute of that pre-eminence, to 
which, as the chief city of the west, it was other- 
wise entitled ; but, in return, it was honored with 
certain distinctions peculiar to, itself. Instead of 
causing one of the Heathen temples in it to be puri- 
fied, and consecrated, for the purpose of a Christian 
church, as he did in the other cities,t ,he built our 
cathedral from the groaml, upon a scale of gran- 
deur and magnificence u’hich has never since been 
c({uallcd;. and he bestowed upon it the right of 
sanctuary, with other privileges.^; Moreover as in 
this city had been the. chief school in the Island of 
the Pagan Fiamines, so Lucius annexed to the ca- 
thedral here 9l ^M onastery y as our historian § calls 
it, or rather a community of clergy, living together 


• The ancient name of the city of Winchester. 

t “ Teniplis.Dcoium a Pag^anosa pariiicatis siiperetitionc 
nni Deo cjusque sanctis ecclesins dedicantes.”— Kudiorne’i 
History, 

I Thiii Cathedral is affirmed by Rudborne, on the autho- 
rity of Moratius, to have been 209 paces, or upwards of 600 
feet in length, and ninety-two paces in height. 

§ Rudborne. 
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in common. When the cathedral was completed, 
it was consecrated in the name of the Holy Savi- 
our; and a religious bishop, by name Denotus, was 
vestiid with the spiritual authority and jurisdiction 
belonging to it/ 

Tlie imiirobabililies of this account, circum- 
stantial as it is, are sufficiently obvious to render it 
extremely disputable, even to those who are but 
slightly acquainted with the state of Britain at the 
period here spoken of; and several judicious au- 
thors regard it as altogether fabulous. The ambi- 
guity which attends the time of the deaths of Lucius, 
as well as the place of his burial, has also been ad- 
vanced as an argument against the credibility of 
the events recorded in his history; and it is certain 
tiiat the obscurity in which these circninstauees are 
involved, is calculated to excite considerable suspi- 
cion. A king who had become so famous as Lu- 
cius must have been, were the account true that 
Christianity was established throughout the Island 
by his means, could hardly have descended to the 
grave so obscurely, as to leave the period of his de- 
cease unascertained, or the place of his interment 
undecided. Winchester, as well as the other Bri- 
tish cities, has been assigned as the scene of the 
latter ; but the German writers report, (according 
to Milner) ^ that a little before bis death, either re- 
signing his crown, or being dispossessed of it by the 
Romans, he went abroad, and preached the gospel 
in Bavaria, and in the country of the Grisons/ 

With the termination of the government of f.n- 
cius, the authority of the British Princes in this 
part of the island is said to have ended. During 
the latter part of the persecution carried on against 
the Christians by Dioclesian about the end of the 
third, or beginning of the. fourth century, the ca- 
thedral and monastery attributed to Lucius, are 
said to have been levelled with the ground, i.a:l ail 
the ecclesiastics slaughtered or dispersed. 
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9, — 1829. FREDERICK VON SCHLBGEL DIED, 

JSTAT. 57. 

This eminent writer and lecturer was born at Han- 
over, in the year 1772, and was apprenticed to af»mer- 
chant at Leipsig, whilst his brother, A. W. Von Schle- 
gel, was highly distinguishing himself at Gottingen. 
Frederick, however, evincing a decided distaste for 
the mercantile profession, returned upon his father^s 
hands, and was permitted to follow the natural bent 
of his genius, which led him, during his sojourn at 
the universities of Gottingen and Leipsig, to devote 
himself to the study of languages with exemplary 
ardour. He entered the lists as an author at a very 
early age, attracted the attention of the public by 
the novelty of his opinions on subjects connected 
with ancient literature, and acquired no little note 
by his critical labours in the field of ancient and 
modern poesy. His first attempts, the History of 
Poetry amon^ the Greeks mid Romans^ which ap- 
peared in 17^12; and the Greek and Romans^ which 
followed in 1797, were very favourably received. 
At a later period, particularly after his conversion 
to the Roman Catholic religion, his favourite pur- 
suit was ethics and romantic literature, in which 
departments his Prelections on German History 
and History of Literature, are highly creditable to 
his attainments. His public lectures on Modern 
History, and on the Literary Annals of all nations, 
delivered in 1811-12, created a deep sensation 
throughout Germany, as combining a high degree 
of literary attainments with much originality of per- 
ception. His manner of viewing and treating these 
subjects, no less than his dramatic compositions and 
poems, afforded abundant aliment to the new school 
of the romantesque in that country, soon after its 
foundation had been laid in contradistinction to the 
classical school,"’ and through the chief instru- 
mentality of his brother. An over-wrought im« 
pression of the pre-eminent genius and gloi 7 of 
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the middle ages strengthened the principles his 
mind had already imbibed ; and, though himself the 
son of a Protestant clergyman, he scrupled not to 
pass over to the Roman Catholic religion, within 
the exclusive pale of which he conceived the re- 
generation of that golden epoclia to be placed. 
Having prevailed upon his wife, a daughter of the 
celebrat(!d Jewish deist, Mendelsohn, to follow his 
example, he had associated himself with Gentz and 
other converts to the same opinion, and in the year 
1808 transferred his reshlonce to Vienna, where 
he was .appointed to the situation of Counsellor of 
Legation in the Imperial Chancery of Prince Met- 
ternich ; and for several years conducted the affairs 
of Secretary to the Austrian Envoy at the Diet of 
Frankfort, where the fervour of religious feeling 
docs not appear to have rendered him a less useful 
tool in promoting the machinations of his princely 
patron. In 1819 he was allowed to retire from 
official avocations, and zealously embarked in 
labours calculated to promote the interests of the 
faith to which he had attached himself : his days 
were now absorbed by religious studies and specu- 
lations, and the fruits of his investigations were ex- 
hibited in the lectures he had begun to delivxT at 
Dresden a few days before his decease, in that city. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the intel- 
iigonce of his deatJi so deeply .airccted his fellow- 
labourer and bosom friend, Adam Muller Von 
N'jterdorf, that he died of grief the day after the 
viings reached Vienna. 

10. — FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 

SABBATH EVENING. 

By Frederic Meller. 

List ! there is music in the air ; 

It is the sabbath evening bell, 

Chiniinf' the vesper hour of prayer. 

O'er mountain top and lowland dell. 
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And infancy and age are seen 

Slow winding o'er the church-yard green. 

It is the eve of rest ! the light 

Still lingers on the moss-grown tow'r, 

While to the drowsy ear of night 
Slowly it marks the evening hour. 

Tis hush'd ! and all is silent there, 

Save the fervent voice of pray'r. 

And now far down the quiet vale. 

Sweet hyranings on the air float by ; 

Hushing the whip-puor-w' ill's sad wail 
With its own plaintive melody. 

They breathe of peace, like the sweet strains 
That swept at night o'er Hethlem's plains. 

And heads are bowed, as the low hymn 

Steals through tliat gray and time-worn pile, 

And the altar lights bum faint and dim, 

In the long and moss-grown aisle. 

And the distant foot-fall echoes loud. 

Above that hush’d and kneeling crowd. 

And now beneath the old elm's shade, 

Where the cold moon-beams may not smile, 
Bright flow'rs upon the graves are laid. 

And sad tears shed unseen the while. 

The last sweet gift affection brings, 

To deck the earth to which it clings. 

How beautiful those simple flow'rs 
Strewn o'er that silent spot still sleep ; 

Still wet with summer's gentle showers, 

As if they too could feel and weep ! 

They fade and die ! the wintry wind 
Shall leave no trace of them behind ! 

The bright new moon hath set ; the light 
Is fading on the far blue hills ; 

And on the passing breeze of night 
The music of their thousand rills 
Comes echoing through the twilight gray. 

With the lone watch-dog's distant bay. 

The crowd hath pass'd away ; the pray'r 
And low -breath'd evening hymn are gone ; 

The cold mist only lingers there, 

O’er the dark moss and mould'ring stone. 

And the stars shine brightly o'er the glen, 

Where rest the quiet homes of men. 

Atlantic Souvenir, 
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12. — 1829. — GLASGOW THEATRE BURNT. 

While rehearsing Blue Beard, the performers 
discovered the house to be on fire, and in a few 
ininutSs the whole building was enveloped in flames, 
so that in about two hours it was one burning mass 
of ruins. No cause is assigned for the accident. 
The proprietors had insured the theatre for £5500; 
but the manager, whose loss was about £1500, was 
uninsured. 

Dr. Cleland, in his Annals of Glasgow/* thus 
describes the building : — The theatre in Dunlop- 
street having been found inconvenient, and too 
small for the accommodation of the public, a mag- 
nificent one has been erected on the west side of 
Queen-street, on the principle of transferable shares 
of each, from designs by Mr. David Hamilton. 
This building is 158 feet long, and 70 feet wide, 
calculated to contain 1500 persons, or .€"250 per 
niglil, being of greater extent than any of the pio- 
viricial theatres. The cast front of the building is 
composed of an arcade basement, supporting six 
Ionic columns 30 feet high, with corresponding 
pilasters, entablatures, and apj)ropriate dc\*ices. 
The centre, or principal vestibule, which leads to 
the boxes by a double flight of stairs, is separated 
from the corridors by a screen, interspersed with 
Corinthian columns, which gives the entrance a 
very impressive effect. The spcctatory is of an 
elliptic I'orni, displaying two tier of boxes, slips, and 
galleries ; the proscenium is 30 feet wide, enriched 
with anticpie ornaments; and the stage balconies 
are done up in superior taste. The building and 
scenery cost upw’ards of £18,500.” 

13. — ST. HILARY 

Was born at Poictiers, where he became bishop, 
and defended the Catholic doctrine against the 
Arians, for which he was persecuted by their pa- ty. 
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and ultimately banished into Phrygia in the year 
356. After undergoing many sufferings (according 
to Jiutler) he returned to Poictiers, resumed his 
episcopal power, worked many miracles, afid died 
on the 13th of January 368: other authorities 
say that he died during his exile; the former, 
however, is the most accredited account. 

13. FEAST OP LANTERNS. 

In China this is a celebrated festival, held from 
the 13th to the 16th of the first month; so called 
from the immense number of lanterns hung out of 
the houses and streets, which it is said are no less 
than two hundred millions. On tliis day are ex- 
posed lanterns of all prices, whereof some arc said 
to cost 2000 crowns. Some of the grandees re- 
trench somewhat every day out of the regular ex- 
pencesof their table, dress, equipage, &c. to appear 
the more magnificent in their lanterns. They art 
adorned w^ith gilding, scu!i>ture, painting, japan- 
ning, &c. and their size is extravagant, some being 
from 25 to 35 feet diameter, representing halls and 
chaipbers. Two or three such maclunes togetlier 
would make handsome houses ; so that in Cliina 
tliey are able to eat, lodge, receive visits, hold Lails 
and act plays in a lauten;. To illuiniiuite them, 
they light up in them an incredible number ol 
torches or lamps, which at a distance have a buiu- 
tiful effect. In these they exhibit various kinds vt 
shows to divert the people. Besides these eiiur- 
incus lanterns, there is a multitude of smaller ones, 
eadK” about four feet high and one and a hall 
broad . — PlatCs Book of Curiosities^ />. 021. 

15. 1829. — THOMAS SANDERSON DIED, iETAT. 70. 

This unfortunate man, the son of the Rev. Mr. 
Sanderson, of Seberghain, Cumberland, was born 
in 1758. Having received a classical education, be 
subsisted as a schoolmaster until the period of his 
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father’s death, when, becoming possessed of a small 
property, and having an aversion to the bustle of 
the world, he retired to a humble dwelling on the 
romahtic banks of the river Lyne. Here he pur- 
sued his studies, and being fond of literary pursuits, 
commenced author, by eontinbuting various pieces 
in prose and poetry to the Cumberland Packet, then 
the only paper in Cumberland. On the establish- 
ment of the Carlisle Journal occasionally contri- 
buted to that, and in ISOO, published a volume of 
Original Poems*^ ; some of which possess consi- 
derable merit. The following, from ^he volume, 
although not the best, presents a faithful picture of 
the author’s peaceful and humble mind: 

Heaven ! while Ambition’s sons aspire 
To reach the heights of wealth and power, 

O let me to the vale retire, 

Where quiet twines her silent bower. 

There let my humble heart receive, 

The bliss that peaceful life aUbrds ; 

Another’s pleasures let me give, 

To gratulation’s lively chords. 

Or ’mid the shade of human days, 

With kindred sadness let me roam ; 

Catch the long sigh misfortune pays. 

And make Compassion’s cell my home. 

lienee in each tender feeling tried, 

INFy lowly lot I’ll prize the more ; 

And thoughtful o’er life’s ocean glide, 

Till silent rest the dashing oar ! 

His longest prose work is, An Essay on the man- 
ners and customs of the Cumberland Peasantry, 
prejfixed to the last edition of Robert Anderson’s 
Poems. He was nearly related to Brown, the Afri- 
can traveller ; memoirs of whose life he had nearly 
completed. This and the arrangement of a quan- 
tity of pieces in prose and verse had long occupied 
his attention, and having sat up late on the i * - ht of 
the 14th of January, he is supposed to ha/o left 
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some sticks burning in tbe grate, which fell out and 
ignited a pile of faggots laying in one corner of the 
cottage: these soon communicated to the building, 
and when the door was forced open, the unfortunate 
occupant was found laying on the floor almost sur- 
rounded by flames; a farmer with difiiculty dragged 
him out, but as life seemed extinct, and the body dread- 
fully scorched, it was left on the green, and every 
exertion used to arrest the progress of the flames. 
On returning to the green, however, the body had 
disappeared, and on searching, Mr. Sanderson was 
found leaning against a tree, whither he had crawl- 
ed on returning animation. His first exclamation 
was, “ For God’s sake let me have a bed to die on; 
1 shall not be long in this world.” He was then 
taken to a farm house and put to bed, where he ex- 
pired the next day. His manuscripts were very 
numerous, he anxiously enquired after their fate, 
and when told they had fallen a prey to the flames, 
he said, “ Then all is lost.” His manner evinced a 
deep concern for the fete of his literary fame. 

Mr. Sanderson lived alone in a small cottage. 
His character was marked by many harmless eccen- 
tricities ; but bis talents, and mild and peaceful dis- 
position, gained him tbe respect of all who knew 
him. He was passionately fond of rural scenery 
and no inducement could prevail upon him to quit 
the delightful scenes amongst which be luxuriated 
on the banks of the Lyne. 

18. — ST. PRISCA, 

A Roman lady, early converted to Christianity ; 
which refusing to abjure, she was horribly tortured 
and beheaded in the time of the Emperor Claudius, 
in the year 275. 

18. — 1829. — SIB WILUAM CURTIS DIED, MTAT. 77 - 

This well-known citizen was the son of a biscuit 
baker at Wapping, who supplied tbe greater part 
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of the shipping with sea biscuit. Early bred to 
business, the subject of this memoir, under the 
example of a very industrious parent, was ied to 
calculate its various and extensive benefits, and to 
consider it as a duty and a pleasure. Being strong, 
robust, and active, he was by nature fitted for the 
bustle of the world, and his foresight and prompti- 
tude always led him to avail himself of first oppor- 
tunities. From his original business, he first di- 
verged into the pursuit of the Greenland and South 
Sea fisheries ; and when his wealth had consider- 
ably accumulated, engaged in the banking-house 
latterly known by the firm of Curtis, Charts, 
and Curtis. 

In the year 1785 he was chosen Alderman of 
Tower Ward, and in 1789-90 served the office of 
sheriff. A dissolution of parliament occurring in 
1790 , he put up for the city, and came in at the 
head of the poll. In 1795, while filling the civic 
chair, he was honored with a baronetcy. After 
having represented the city of London for twenty- 
eight years, during five successive parliaments, he 
suffered the mortification of being rejected in the 
election of 1818 : he was, however, returned for 
Bletchingly. In 1820, at another election. Sir 
William was again returned for the city ; but on 
the dissolution of parliament in 1826 he declined 
his re-election for the city, and was returned for 
Hastings : the following year he retired from the 
House of Commons altogether, and lived principally 
at his residence at Ramsgate, where he died, greatly 
regretted by the inhabitants. 

In his public character. Sir William Curtis pre- 
sented a complete specimen of a loyal, patriotic, 
munificent, and socially benevolent citizen. Born 
and educated near the city, and early acquainted 
with commerce in a variety of its branches, h^' be- 
came a very active and serviceable Member of >'ar- 
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liament. He was not a polished orator, and he 
would have scorned the affectation of one : plain, 
simple, and energetic in the delivery of his senti- 
ments, he trusted to the substance of what he had 
to say to command attention. His politics were 
once expressed in the brief sentence, “ I fear God 
and honor the King" 

Dr. Johnstone, in his biography of Dr. Parr, says, 
“ As a party man. Sir William Curtis had risen to 
eminence among his fellow citizens, and to high 
reputation as an Englishman. By a popular elec- 
tion, in tbe most populous and most commercial 
city of the most enlightened -country of the civi- 
lized world, he was chosen to represent the livery- 
men of London in parliament ; and for thirty-six 
years, with the exception of one parliament only, 
lie continued their representative. By activitj^ in 
business, his deep searching sagacity, and his native 
powers of intellect, he gained their confidence and 
deserved it. With manly boldness he avowed his 
opinions, and his constituents were never deluded 
by false colours or hypocritical pretences. During 
the whole of his political life he was a tory in prin- 
ciple and practice ; and with a firm step and un- 
altered steadiness, he supported tbe measures of 
the government during the perilous times of the 
French war.” 

Only six days previous to the death of Sir 
William, bis younger brother, the Rev. Charles 
Curtis, died at Solihull, Warwickshire, of which 
place he was rector, as well as of St. Martin’s, 
Birmingham. 

19 . — 1829 . MARQUIS OF ANOLBSBA QUITS 

IBBUAND. 

On this day the Marquis resigned his Vice-rcgal 
dignity in Ireland, in consequence of some ims- 
iinderstanding in ' the Cabinet on the question of 
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Catholic Emancij^tion. He had held his office 
less than a year, biit in that short space had gained 
the confidence of the people, and rendered greater 
service to Ireland than any previous Lord Lieute- 
nant. On quitting Dublin the principal shops were 
shut, and at an early hour the streets were thronged 
with all classes of society. He embarked at Kings- 
town, amid the chbers of assembled thousands. 

20. ST. FABIAN. 

Fabian was a bishop of Rome from the years 239 
to 253, and suffered martyrdom under the Dio- 
clesian persecution. 

20. — ST. AGNUS’ EVB. 

This night was formerly much venerated by 
young maidens who wished to know when and who 
they should marry. It was required that on this day 
they should not eat, which was called fasting St. 
Agnes’ fast. This custom, however, is now almost 
unknown, and probably, very little would have been 
recollected in the nineteenth century, had not the 
talented and unfortunate Keats made it the subject 
of one of his sweet and original poems. 'The fol- 
lowing are a few stanzas from it. 

St. Agnes’ Evet Ah, bitter chill it was ! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 

The hare limp’d trembling throngh the frozen grass. 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 

They told her how apon St. Agnes^ Eve 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 

And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey'd middle of the night. 

If ceremonies due they did aright ; 

As supperless to bed they must retire. 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 

Of Heaven, with upward eye$, for all that they desire. 

* * m ^ 

3 F 
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her vespers 4f>iic> 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 

Unclasp’d her warmed jewels one by one; 

Loosens her fhm'rant bodice ; by defies 

Her rich attire creeps mstlinr to her knees : ' 

Half hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, . 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed. 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

21 . ST. AGNES. 

PRAYER TO ST. AONES. 

From the Latin, by Bithop Patrick. 

Agnes, who art the Lamb’s chaste spouse, 

' Enlighten thou our minds within ; 

Not only lop the spreading boughs, 

But root out of us every sin. 

O, Lady, singularly great. 

After this state, with grief opprest. 

Translate os to that quiet seat 
Above, to triumph with the blest. 

St. Agnes, according to Butler, suffered martyr- 
dom about the year 304, when only thirteen years 
old. Rabadeneira relates, that she was to have 
been burned, and was put into the fire for that pur- 
pose, but the fiames refusing to touch her, divided 
on each side, burnt some of the bystanders, and 
then quenched; her persecutors then resorted to 
the sword, and cut her head off at one blow. Ac- 
cording to St. Ambrose, her riches and beauty- 
excited the young nobles of Rome to vie with each 
other in endeavouring to gain her in marriage. 
Her answer invariably was, that she had consecrated 
herself to a heavenly spouse, who could not be 
beheld by mortal eyes. Her suitors, finding all 
their arts unavailable, accused her to the governor 
as a Christian, under an idea, that threats might 
effect more than persuasion. The governor used 
mild expostulations, and threats of vengeance, but 
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each were alike useless: she persisted in repeating, 
that she could have no other spouse than Jesus 
Christ; and finding even tortures useless, sh^ 
condeanned to die: which sentence she received 
with complacency and even delight. The specta- 
tors wept, to see so beautiful and tender a vir^n 
led to execution; but she bowed her neck to adore 
God as she received the stroke of death. Her body 
was buried at a small distance from Rome, near the 
Normentian road. A church was built on the spot 
in the time of Constantine the Great, and was re- 
paired by Pope Honorius, in the seventh century. 
It was in the hands of canon regulars, standing 
without the walls of Rome, until the year 1797. 

Her legend says, that in eight days after her 
death, she came to her parents arrayed in white, 
attended by virgins with garlands of pearls, and a 
lamb whiter than snow. From this circumstance 
she is generally represented with a lamb by her 
side. F rom this arose the custom formerly observed 
on St. Agnes’ day, of bringing two white lambs to 
the altar, upon which they , were laid while the 
offering was sung. These consecrated animals were 
afterwards shorn, and palls made from their fleeces, 
which the Pope sold to the Bishops at great a price. 

' But where was Agnes at that time ? — who offer’d up, and 
liow, 

The two white lambes ! where then was masse, as it is used 
now? 

Yea, where was then the Popish state, and dreadful 
monarchee ? 

Sure in St. Austen’s time there were no palles at Rome to 
see.’ 

There are many superstitions still attached to this 
day. Among the Aubrey MSS, at Oxford, are some 
of a very curious character, and illustrative of an- 
cient customs: the following extract may be 
inappropriately introduced here. 
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Speaking of charms to dream by, he says, The 
women have several magic secrets handed down to 
them by tradition for this purpose; as on St. Agnes’ 
night, 2lst of January, take a row of pins, ard pull 
out every one, one after another, saying a pater- 
noster, or our father, sticking a pin in your sleeve, 
and you will dream of him or her you shall marry. 
Ben Johnson in one of his masks, makes mention 
of this : — 

^ And on sweet Agnes' night 
Please you with the promis'd sight ; 

Some of husbands, some of lovers. 

Which an empty dream discovers.' 

Another method used by love-sick girls, was, to 
sleep in a county not their usual residence,^ where 
they knit the left-legged garter round their right- 
legged stocking, leaving the other garter, and 
other stocking untouched; in this way they then 
repeated the following lines, knitting a knot at each 
comma: — 

* This knot 1 knit, 

To know the thing I know not yet ; 

That 1 may see 

The man that shall my husband be ; 

, How he goes and how he wears, 

And what he does all the days.' 

The next dream upon the subject, represented 
the gentleman to the lady's ardent gaze, bearing a 
badge of bis occupation. 

A lady acknowledged (to Aubrey) that she had 
practised the incantation, and was favored with a 
vision; about two or three years after, as she 
was one Sunday at church, up pops a young Oxonian 
in tlie pulpit; she cried out presently to her sister, 
this is the very face of the man I saw in my dream : 
he became her husband. Sir William Soames’ lady 
did iKd'Iike. 

Another way, is to charm, the morn thus the 
first appearance of the new moon after new year’s 
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day, go out in tbe evening, and stand over the bars 
of a gate or stile, looking cAi the moon, and say, 

^ ‘ All hail to thee, moon, all hail to thee, 

I pray thee good moon reveal to me ^ 

This night who my good husband must be.’ 

you must presently after go to bed. 1 knew ttvo 
gentlewomen that did thus when they were young 
maids, and they bad dreams of those that married 
them.” 

21. — 1793. 1.0013 XVI. BBHBA0KD. 

The 2l8t day of the month proved singularly 
ominous and fatal to the French Monarch ; on the 
2Ist of April, 1770 , he had been married: 21st of 
June, 1770 , the fi^te ctn account of his nuptials was 
celebrated, when 1500 persons were trampled to 
death : on the 21st of January, 1782, the festival on 
the birth of the dauphin took place : on the 21st of 
June, 1701 , be began bis flight to Varennes : on the 
21st of September, 1792, royalty was abolished in 
France; and on the 21st of Januai^, 1/93, he was 
beheaded, by means of the guillotine, on the Place 
Louis the Fifteenth. 

22. ST. VINCENT. 

St. Vincent was a deacon in tbe Spanish church 
and born at Osca, now called Huesca, in Granada. 
He suffered martyrdom during the Dioclesian p'er- 
secution in the year 304, by being laid on burning 
coals: tbe body was afterwards thrown into a 
marshy field, where, Butler affirms, in was defend- 
ed by a crow from wild beasts and birds of prey. 

It was formerly a practice to notice whether the 
sun shone on this day ; and there is an old latin 
distich recording tbe injunction which may be thus 
Englished ; — 

Remember on St. Vincent’s day 
If that the sun his beams display. 
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Dr. Forster supposes this command to have arisen 
from a supposition, that the sun would not shine 
ominously on the day whereon the saint was burnt. 

23. — 1829. — THE BIGHT RBV. BISHOP STANS£r"'d1BD, 

^AT. 68. 

The Right Rev. Robert Stanser, late Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, died suddenly at bis residence at 
Hampton. He was of St. John^s College, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1789; and after nearly thirty years 
of laborious service as a missionary from the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, in the province 
of Nova Scotia, North America, was consecrated 
in die year 1816 bishop of that province, at the 
urgent and unanimous desire of the whole com- 
munity. The highest and the lowest, churchmen 
and dissenters, on that occasion, wefe all anxious 
to testify to his worth, and to evince their affection 
for him. But short indeed was the period allowed 
him for exertion in the high station he was chosen 
to fill; for the diseases contracted in a severe 
climate from exposure and fetigue, under circum- 
stances very far different from those now in ex- 
istence, began too soon to prey upon his frame, 
and rendered him incapable of attending to his 
arduous charge; in consequence of which, his 
Meyesty, in the year 1825, was pleased to allow him 
to retire, and in bumble seclusion be passed the 
remainder of his life. Devoid altogether of pride, 
possessing a benevolent heart, of endearing and 
affectionate manners, he lived beloved and respected, 
and died sincerely lamented. — Gentleman's Ma-- 
gazine. 

THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

\ ^ en life’s tempestuous storms are o’er, 

How calm he meets the friendly shore, 

Who lived averse to sin : 

Such peace on Virtue’s path attends, 

That where the sinner’s pleasures ends. 

The good man’s joys begin. 
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See smiling Pntience sooth his brow ! 

See bending angels downward bow I 
To lift his soul on high ; 

^ While eager for the blest abode^ 

He joins with them to praise the God 
Who taught him how to die. 

The horrors of the gra^e, and hell, 

Those horrors which the wicked feci, 

In ysAn their gloom display ; 

For he who bids yon comet bum, 

Or makes the night descend, can turn 
Their darkness into day. 

No sorrow drowns his lifted eyes. 

No horror wrests the straggling sighs, 

As from the sinner’s breast ; 

His God, the God of peace and love, 

Pours kindly solace from above, 

And heals his soul with rest. 

O giant, my Saviour, and my friend, 

Such joys may guild my peaceful end. 

And calm my evening close ; 

While loos’d from ev'ry earthly tie, 

With steady confidence I fly 
To Him from whence I rose. 

23 . — 1806 . — RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT DIB0. 

This eminent statesman commenced his parlia- 
mentary career early in lifc, having taken his seat 
soon after he came of age. He had not long been 
a member when he was attacked by Sir Robert 
Walpole, and taunted with his youth, to which Pitt 
replied in a speech which might be regarded as a 
model for young men to imitate. It is worthy pre- 
.servation, and will justify insertion on this day. 

Sir, — ^The atrocious crime of being a young man, 
which the honorable gentleman has, with such 
spirit and decency, charged upon me, I shall neither 
attempt to palliate nor deny, but content myself 
with wishing that 1 may be one of those whose 
follies may cease with their youth, and not of that 
number who are ignorant in spite of expert, 'le. 
Whether youth can be imputed to any man a 
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reproach, I will not, Sir, assume the province of 
determining ;~but surely age may become justly 
contemptible, if the opportunities which it brings 
have past away without improvement, aild vice 
appears to prevail when the passions have subsided. 
The wretch, who after having seen the conse- 
quences of a thousand errors, continues still to 
blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacy 
to stupidity, is surely the object either of abhor- 
rence or contempt, and deserves not that his grey 
hairs should secure him from insult. Much more, 
Sir, is he to be abhorred, who, as he advanced in 
age has receded from virtue, and becomes more 
wicked with less temptation; — who prostitutes 
himself for money which he cannot enjoy, and 
spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his 
country. But youth, Sir, is not my only crime ; 
1 have been accused of acting a theatrical part. 
A theatrical part may either imply some peculi- 
arities of gestures, or a dissimulation Of my real 
sentiments, and an adoption of the opinions and 
language of another man. 

‘‘ In the first sense, Sir, the charge is too trifling 
to be confuted, and deserves only to be menttoneil 
to be despised. I am at liberty, like every other 
man, to use my own language ; and though, per- 
haps, 1 may have some ambition to please this 
gentleman, I sliall not lay myself under any re- 
straint, nor very solicitously copy his diction, or 
his mien, however matured by age, or modelled 
by experience. If any man shall, by charging me 
with theatrical behaviour, imply that I utter any 
sentiments but my own, I shall treat him as a 
calumniator and a villain, nor shall any protection 
shield him from the treatment he deserves. I shall 
on ^Bch an occasion, without scruple, trample 
upon all those forms with which wealth and dignity 
intrench themselves, uor shall any thing but age 
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restrain my resentment;— age, which always brings 
one privilege, that of being insolent and super* 
cilious without punishment. But with regard, Sir, 
to tho?e whom 1 have offended, I am of opinion, 
that if I bad acted a borrowed part, I should have 
avoided their censure ; the heat that offended them 
is the ardour of conviction, and that zeal for the 
service of my country, which neither hope nor fear 
shall influence me to suppress. I will not sit un- 
concerned while my liberty is Invaded, nor look in 
silence upon public robbery. I will exert my en- 
deavours at whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor, 
and drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect 
them in their villany, and whoever may partake in 
their plunder 

25. — CONVERSION or ST, PAUL. 

Paul, originally named Saul, was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a native of Tarsus, in Cilicia, and of the 
sect of the Pharisees. He was first a persecutor of 
the Church, afterwards a disciple of Jesus Christ, 
and apostle of the Gentiles. Bishop Pearce conjec- 
tures that he changed his Hebrew name Saul to the 
Roman name Paul, from respect to his first Roman 
convert, Sergius Paulus (Acts, xiii. 7)- He was a 
Roman citizen (Acts, xxii. 27, 28J, because Augus- 
tus had given the freedom of Rome to all the 
freemen of Tarsus, in consideration of their firm 
adherence to his interests. It is probable that he 
laid the foundation of those literary attainments, 
for which he was so eminent in the future part of 
his life, at his native city of Tarsus ; and he after- 
wards studied the law of Moses, and the traditions 
of the elders, at Jerusalem, under Gamaliel, a cele- 
brated Rabbi. 

Paul imbibed a most violent hatred against the 
Christians; and, when Stephen was stoned, be held 
the raiment of his murderers, and afterwards set 

G 
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out for Psmascus to unprison the disciples ; but a 
supernatural vision coverted bis rancour into zeal 
for the faith. After this be became a distinguished 
preacher of Christifuaity. His eloquence tl^as so 
great that it made Felix tremble, converted Diony- 
sius the areopagite at Athens, and drew from Lon- 
ginus expressions of admiration. The Epistles of 
8t. Paul are models of pathetic remonstrance and 
close reasoning. He endured great labours and 
sufferings in the cause of Christ, and was at last put 
to death, by Nero the emperor, probably in the year 
65. Dr. Paley observes, ^‘that in Paul we have a 
man of liberal attainments, and in other respects of 
sound judgment, who had devoted his life to the 
service of the Gospel. We see him, in the prose- 
cution of his purpose, travelling from country to 
country, enduring every species of hardship, encoun- 
tering every extremity of danger, assaulted by the 
populace, punished by the magistrates, scourged, 
beat, stoned, left for dead ; expecting, wherever he 
came, a renewal of the same treatment and the 
same dangers; yet, when driven from one city, 
pre.acbing in the next ; spending his whole time in 
the employment ; sacrificing to it his pleasures, his 
ease, bis safety ; persisting in this course to his old 
age ; unaltered by the experience of perverseness, 
ingratitude, prejudice, desertion; unsubdued by 
anxiety, want, labour, persecutions ; unwearied by 
long confinement , undismayed by the prospect of 
death. Such was St. Paul.” 

The Epistle to the Romans was placed before the 
other Epistles of St. Paul, not because it was first in 
order of time, but because of the dignity of the im- 
perial city, to which it is directed, or because of the 
excellence of the matter which it contains. This 
Epistle was written from Corinth, the capital city 
of Achaiu in Greece, A. D, 56 , being the fourth year 
of the emperor Nero, just before St. Paul set out 
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fot Jerumlem mtb tbe oontributions tpbiah the 
CfatistianB of Mscedonia and Acfaaia bad made 6)1* 6)e 
relief of their poor bretbrea in Judea (Ron. xv. 26, 
26, Aifts, XX. 1). It was transcribed, or written as 
St. Paul dictated it, by Tertius (Rom. xvi. 22) ; and 
the person who conveyed it to Rome was Phcebe 
(Rom. xvi. 1), a deaccmess of the Church at Cen> 
■chrea. St. Paul, when he wrote this Epistle, bad not 
been at Rome (Rom. i. 13, Xv. 23) ; . but he had 
heard an account of. the state of the Church in that 
city from Aquila and Priscilla, two Christians, who 
were banished from thence by the edict' of Claudius, 
and with whom he resided during his first visit to 
Corinth. 

St. Paul's design in this Epistle was to heal cer- 
tain disputes which then prevailed among the 
Christians at Rome, and divided the converted Jews 
and Gentiles. The Jews claimed a superiority over 
the Gentiles, on account of their birthright, and the 
promises made to their fathers; while the Gentiles 
contended for the merit of their philosophers and 
legislators, and bitterly reproached the Jews with 
their infidelity towards God, and a violation of his 
laws. 

To settle these contentions, St. Paul applies him- 
self to resUuin the presumption of both parties. 
He shows that neither of them could pretend to any 
merit, or had any reason to glory, or boast of their 
vocation, which proceeded purely from the grace 
and mercy of God. He asserts there is but one 
God, who is the God and Father of all mankind, 
both Jews and Gentiles ; and that under the Gospel 
there is no difference between Jews and Gentiles. 
The argumentative part of the Epistle reaches to 
the twelfth chapter, from which, to the end, the 
apostle proceeds to enforce that disposition and 
those duties which are suitable to the Christian 
proicssion.-^Pfaffs Self Interpreting Teetamen . 
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This day formerly was believed to have an in- 
fluence on the whole year^ and the popular belief is 
thus noticed in an old book^ called fTillsforiPs 
Nature's Secrets^ 

If St. Paul's Day be fair and clear, 

It doth betide a happy year ; 

But if it chance to snow or rain, 

Then will be dear aU kinds of grain : 

If clouds or mists do dark the skie, 

Great store of birds and beasts shall die ; 

And if the winds do fly aloft, 

Then wars shall vex the kingdoms oft. 

Gay, too,' notices these prognostics in these 
lines ; — 

Let no suck vulgar tales debase thy mind, 

Nor PanI, nor Swithin, rule the clouds and wind. 

Dr. Forster says, that the festival of St. Paul's 
conversion has always been reckoned ominous of 
the future weather of the year, in various countries 
remote from each other.” 

Bourne says, “ How it came to have this particu* 
lar knack of foretelling the good or ill fortune of the 
following year, is no easy matter to find out. The 
monks, who were undoubtedly the first who made 
this wonderful observation, have taken care it 
should be handed down to posterity; but why, or 
for what reason, they have taken care to conceal. 
St. Paul did indeed labour more abundantly than 
all the apostles ; but never that I heard in the sci* 
cnee of astrology : and why this day should there- 
fore be a standing almanack to the world, rather 
than the day of any other Saint, will be pretty bard 
to find out.” 

Many churches have been consecrated to the 
men^ry of St. Paul, but no architect ever did so 
much honor to the Apostle as Sir Christopher 
Igfren, in the erection of the magnificent cathedral 
in London. This structure was begun in 1675, 
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and completed in 1710^ at the cost of a million and 
a half sterling. 



25 . 1829 , WILLIAM SHIKLD DIED, ^TAT. 80 . 

Shield, who, as a composer, may be said to have 
been peculiarly English, was born in the village of 
Swaiweli, in the county of Durham, and was first 
taught to modulate his voice and practice the vio- 
lin, w'hen he was only six years old, by his father, a 
Singing Master ; and subsequently received a few 
lessons of thorough bass, in his infancy, from the 
celebrated Avison, of Newcastle. At‘ the death of 
his father, he was bound by indenture to Edward 
Davison, boat-builder, in South Shields ; and, dur- 
ing his apprenticeship, led the Newcastle Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, where he repeatedly played the solo 
parts of Geminani’s and Giardini’s concertos. His 
first attempt in composition, was setting the music 
to an ode for the opening of the Freemason’s Lodge, 
at Sunderland, written by a gentleman at Hull, 
lately deceased. Having produced an admired spe- 
cimen of sacred music, when the new church was 
to be consecrated at Sunderland, he was requested 
to compose the anthem, which was performed by 
the then excellent Durham choir, to an imm mse 
congregation. At Scarborough) in the foshioife'’>fe 
spa season, he was the occasional leader of the cu:i- 
03 
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certs, and the constant- one in the orchestra of the 
•theatre, for which he composed many songs, written 
by the late ingenious pastoral poet Cunningham, 
who was an actor in Bates’s company at tliaf period. 
At one of the concerts, he was importuned by the 
late eminent professors, Fischer and Borghi, to fill 
a vacant seat in the orchestra of the Italian Opera 
House, which gratifying offer was most readily ac- 
cepted,.and that great musical general, Giardini, 
placed him in the rank of the second violins; but 
the following season the late excellent leader, Mr. 
Cramer, removed him to the principal viola, at 
which post he remained eighteen years, in the course 
of which time he produced upwards of twenty 
operas for Colman’s and for Cov'ent-garden Tlieatre ; 
of the latter he became the Musical Director, and 
was also appointed one of the Musicians in Ordinary 
to his Majesty. His engagements comprised Bach 
and Abel’s concerts, the Professional Concerts, the 
Ladies’ Friday concert, the grand Sunday concerts, 
and the Wednesday concert of Ancient Music; 
from the latter of which he withdrew, as the 
necessary attendance at the Monday’s rehearsal 
interfered with his Theatrical duty; but Lord 
Sandwich, who was the influential friend of Mr. 
Harris and. Joah Bates, commanded his return 
to a duty which he always performed with profitable 
pleasure, and at last relinquished with mortifying 
regret. Shield had the good fortune,- about this 
time^ to travel from London to Taplow with the 
greatest of instrumental composers, Haydn ; and 
considered that he gained more important inforniit- 
tion.by four days’ commimion with that founder of 
a style whicii has given feme to so many imitators, 
than ever he did .by the best directed studies in any 
four years of any part of his life. In the summer of 
1^1 he accompanied his extraordinary countryman 
'^(CKtson, to Paris ; fi'om which city he proceeded to 
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Itely with several agreeable foreigoers^ who like 
iiimsel^ were anidous to prove their taste by being 
auditors and spectators oi operatical performances 
in Turin, Milan, Bologna, Piacenza, Parma, Lodi, 
Modena, Florence, Sienna, and Rome, There he 
renamed stationary until he became familiar with 
tlm-object of his journey; after which he- returned 
with the courier to Turin, and thence returned in 
1 792, to resume his situations in London.-” 

Soon after this period he published his well- 
known Introduction to Harmony” At the death 
of Sir William Parsons, in 1817, His Majesty ap- 
pointed him Master of his Musicians in Ordinary. 

His dramatic compositions were very numerous, 
and^ eminently successful, among which were— 
Rosina, The Poor Soldier, The Farmer, The Flitch 
of Bacon, Hartford Bridge, The Woodman, The 
Travellers in Switzerland, Robin Hood, Abroad and 
at Home, Fountainbleau, Lock and Key, Netley 
Abbey, Two Faces under a Hood, &c. He also 
composed excellent songs, particularly Tlie Thorn, 
O bring me Wine, The Wolf, By the deep Nine, 
The Post Captain, Old Towler, Tom Moody, The 
Prince and Old England, and a most erudite Trea- 
tise on Harmony. 

To the merits of Shield as a composer, the follow- 
ing testimony appeared some years ago in “ The 
Quarterly Musical Review.” — “ Late as he appear- 
ed, he struck out fer himself a style of writing, pure, 
chaste, and original. His great prominent charac- 
teristic, however, is simplicity. No composer has 
ever woven so few notes into such sweet and im- 
pressive melodies, while the construction of the 
bass and harmony is alike natural, easy, and unaf- 
fected. We cannot open one of his Operas without 
being instantly captivated with this quality of his 
music. In such delightful little entertainments as 
Marian and Rosini^ bis airs breathe all the fresfa'^css. 
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and purity, and beauty of rural life, though tlie 
more ornamented and difficult parts are carried far 
beyond the common style of bravura. Shield ap- 
pears to have been singularly fortunate in th% great 
compass and agility of the female singers for whom 
he wrote his airs of execution. In Marian there is 
an hautboy song of amazing extent and much com- 
plication. I n most of his works where he introduces 
bravuras, we find passages combining the difficul- 
ties of execution, in a manner which, if not abso- 
lutely new, lays considerable claims to novelty, and 
full of the same ingenious cast of expression that is 
discernible throughout all the parts of his style. 
Perhaps no writer is so remarkable foi* songs con- 
taining so much that is strictly national. After 
Purcell, we consider Shield to be the finest and 
most perfect example of really English writers. 
Ballads, in all the different modes of sentiment and 
description, abound in his Operas. Sea and hunt- 
ing songs, the rural ditty, the convivial song and 
glee, the sweet sentimental ballad, are so frequent, 
that indeed, with the occasional interposition of 
songs of execution, they may be said to make up 
the customary and continual alterations from air to 
air. It will strike the observer as singular, that the 
later composers for the stage should have made so 
little use of the minor key. Shield has applied it in 
a most beautiful manner. In the course of our 
study and analysis of his compositions, we have 
been led from time to time to regret the incessant 
appetite for novelty in the public, which calls for 
such continual change of food, and that can lure 
as * from this fair mountain.’ but too often ^ to bat- 
ten on a moor.’ Yet, nevertheless, the taste of our 
own age bears us out in the belief, that as much of 
Mr. Shield’s music will descend to posterity, car- 
rying with it the intrinsic marks of English genius, 
asitidf any other writer since the days of Arne/’ 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE HEMORT OF WILLIAM 
SHIELD. 

BY JOHN TAYJLOil. 

Shield, all thy friends will on thy memory dwell, 

For all who knew thy merits lor^ thee well ; 

And, searching thro' thy life, full well they know 
A host of friends were thine, and not one foe. 

Tho' pure thy taste, and tho' thy genius bright, 

Yet Science led thee with her guiding light ; 

Nor were thy sweetest and thy noblest strains 
Attain'd without due toil and studious pains. 

The magic charm of music fix'd thy mind, 

Yet was still to various arts inclined ; 

Painting and sculpture gain'd thy fervid praise, 

And thou enraptured heard the poet's lays. 

Thy plaintive notes disclos’d thy tender heart, 

And with thy lyre could lofty sounds impart 
So mild thy temper it could none offend, 

But insult oflcr'd to thyself or friend 
Would make at once thy manly spirit rise. 

Glow in thy heart, and glisten in thy eyes. 

To honor others thou wert always prone. 

And to promote their fame would slight thy own. 
Deep was thy knowledge of frail human kind, 

Who found in thee a sympathizing mind. 

True humour mark'd thee in her social hour. 

And wit had o'er thee a resistless pow'r. 

Kind as a husband, a protector dear, 

To those who kindred claim'd, remote or near ; 

To sum up all thy worth, we found in thee 
What Man in every state should strive to be. 

GentlemarCs Magazine 

26 ,- 1828 . — DUKE OF WELLINGTON APPOINTED 
PRIME MINISTER. 

Son of proud sires, whose patriot blood 
Sent to thy heart its purest flood \ 

Son of the isle where souls of fire 
The natives' glowing breast inspire ! 

What land, what language may not raise 
Its tribute to thy deadiless praise ? 

Where India’s burning day-stars shed 
Their fervors o'er the fainting head ; 

Climes where the wondrous bower-tree weaves . 

Its shadowy wilderness of leaves ; 
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Where parple peak, and mountain brow, 

Warm with Elysian coiouiing^ 

And sparkling clilf^s pavilioned height 
Seem diamonded with fairy light ; « 

Where wake’s the war’s discordant yell, 

With deafening smig and tambour knell, 

And armed tower a^ cuitainad tent 
Nod on the castled elephant ; 

And silken bands in barbarous jpride 
Troop by the turbaned Rajah’s side ; 

Where Spain, amid her orange bowers, 

Wasted wild romantic hours, 

And bid chivalric wars and loves 
Sound from Granada’s high alooves ; 

Where, when the twilight-shadows steal 
O’er thy grey turrets, old Seville ! 

Benea& their shade full gaily met, 

With light rnbee and castanet, 

The graceful youth and glowing maid 
The glad fandango’s call obeyed, 

’Till, clutched in Gallia’s vulture grasp, 

She burst indignant from the clasp ; 

Wake, like the strong man from Ms sleep, 

Waved her bright brand’s resistless sweep. 

Shook her fair locks olf freedom wide, 

Summoned the faithful to her side. 

Roused her sunk voice to patriot strain. 

And called on Albion o’er the main ! 

On either clime, when woke the sun. 

His light has on thy glory shone ! 

Whene'er he saw thy flag unfurled 
It floated o’er a rescued world ! 

Yet, cdi ! when Gloiy’s trumpet-tone 
Swells the full blast with thee alone,-— 

When round contending monarchs crowd, 

To grace thy name with trophies proud, — 

When kneeling Europe’s soul acclaim 
Is breathed to her deliverer's name. 

Scorn not thine own harp’s humble tone. 

Son of the Green Isle-^ Wellington ! Maturin 

The following characteristic anecdote of the no- 
ble Duke, may not be inappropriately introduced 
on ^is day : — During the campaign of the allied 
trpips in Paris, a French citi2fen, who was return- 
itiig from the country through the Champs Elys^es, 
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where the troops were encamped, was robbed of his 
watch, by a seijeant in the British army; Com- 
plaint was immediately made to the commanding 
odicer, ‘'and the troops were paraded before the 
Frenchman, who was thus enabled to single out the 
offender. A court-martial was held, and die crimi- 
nal condemned to die on the following' morning. 
As early as four o'clock, the whole of the allied 
army was assembled in the Bois de Boulouge, near 
Paris, where the prisoner was to undergo- the sen- 
tence. The charge upon which he had been tried 
and convicted was read aloud, and the unfortunate 
man prepared for the p^ence of an offended Maker. 
Not a murmur ran through the ranksi The justice 
of the decree was acknowledged by every soldier, 
and if the short lapse of time between the offence 
and its solemn expiation excited feelings of terror, 
they were mingled with respect for the stern seve- 
rity of their commander; the drums beat and the 
black flag waved mournfully in the air. I'he minis- 
ters of justice had raised the engines of destruction, 
and the fatal monosyllable Fire, was half ejaculated, 
when the Duke of Wellington rushed before the 
firelocks, and commanded a momentary pause 
whilst he addressed the prisoner ; “ You have 
oflended against the laws of God, of honor, and of 
virtue, — the grave is open before you, — ^in a few 
shortmoments your soul will appear before its Maker, 
—your prosecutor complains of your sentence,— 
the manfhrhom you have robbed would plead for 
your life, and is horror-struck at the rapidity of your 
judgment. You are a soldier, you have been brave 
and, as report says, imtil now, even virtuous. 
Speak boldly ! in the face of Heaven and as a sol- 
dier of an army devoted to virtue and good order, 
declare now your own feelings as to your sentence. 
"General,” said the man, "retire, and let my ctwr- 
ratles do their duty; when a soldier forgets- bis 
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honor, life becomes disgraceful, and an immediate 
punishment is due as an example to the army — 
viaa.” ** You have spoken nobly,” said the Duke, 
with a te^r in his eye.—** You have saved your life, 
— how can I destroy a repentant sinner, whose 
words are of greater value tct! the, troops than his 
death would be ? Soldiers, bear this in mind, and 
may a sense of honor always deter you from infamy.” 
The troops rent the air with huzzas ; the criminal 
fell prostrate before the Duke, the word, march, 
was given j he arose and returned aiive in those 
ranks which were to have witnessed his execution. 

25. — 1759. — BOBBRT. BURNS BORN. 

Whar’ the heather’s growinfip, 

Whar* the hare-bell weeps, 

Whar' the stream is flowing 
There he ever sleeps : 

Boon may mourn him ever, 

Sae may canty Ayr, 

For they'll never, never 
See their Laureate mair. 

Ye wha’re fond o' pleasure. 

Ye wha’re fond o’ wine. 

Ye wha ne’er kept treasure. 

Ye wha wooed the Nine, 

Weep o’er a hapless brither; 

Whar* yon auld thorn mourns. 

There lies sic anitber 

Ill-starred Robert Bums. A. H. 

A short distance from Ayr, near to Kirk Alloway, 
stands a lowly cottage, that has nothing to recom- 
mend it, otherwise than being the birth-pllftce of the' 
greatest poet that Scotland ever produced ; and on 
this account, unattractive as the building is, it be- 
comes an object of interest. 

Mr, John Murdoch, the early tutor of Burns, 
says In this mean cottage, of which I myself 
was^Ht times an inhabitant, I really believe there 
dwelt a larger portion of content than in any place 
in Europe." 
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The house was built by the father of the poet, 
shortly after whose birth one end of it fell down, 
which occasioned an alarm easier conceived than 
described. The house consisted of a kitchen at one 
extremity, and at the other was a room, dignified 
with the luxury of a fire-place and chimney — things 
not usual at that time in the cottages of the Scottish 
peasantry. In the kitchen was a concealed bed, 
with a small closet at the end, of the same materials 
as the house, and being altogether cast over, both 
outside and inside, with mortar, it had a neat and 
comfortable appearance. The regularity and order 
of the house, during the time the father lived in it, 
is thus described by the poet, in his Cotter’s Satur- 
day night : 

The cheorfu' supper done, wi' serious face 
They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o'er with patriatchal grace, 

The big ha' bible, once his father's pride. 

He wales a portion with judicious care, 

And, “ let us worship God," he says, with solemn air. 

Of latter years the house has been turned into a 
snug public house; and yearly, on the birth-day of 
Burns, a social party meet and celebrate it with fes- 
tivity and rejoicing; scarcely a traveller passes? who 
does not there pay a tribute to the memoi*y of the 
poet; and the possessor has contrived that none c nail 
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pass witliout knowing who once inhabited it, by 
placing the following inscription near the door; — 

Halt, passenger, and read ; 

This is the humble cottage, 

That gave birth to the celebrated 
Poet, Robert Burns. 

Extract from a Letter of Sir Walter Scott. 

As for Burns, I may truly say, Virgiliiim vidi 
tnntum. I was a lad of fifteen in 1786-7. when he 
came first to Edinburgh, but had sense and feeling 
enough to be much interested in his poetry, and 
wouhi have given the world to know him ; but I had 
very little acquaintance with any literary people, 
and still less with the gentry of the ^vest country, 
the two sets that he most freipiented. Mr. Thomas 
Grierson was at that time a clerk of my father’s. 
He knew Burns, and promised to ask him to his 
lodgings to dinner, but had no opportunity to keep 
his w ord ] otherwise I might have seen more of this 
distinguished man. As it was, I saw him one day 
at the late venerable Professor Fergusson’s where 
there were several gentlemen of literary reputation, 
among w hom I remember the celebrated Mr. Dii- 
gald Stewart. Of course wo youngsters sate silent, 
looked, and listened. The only thing 1 remember 
w’hich was remarkable in Burns s manner, w^as the 
effect produced upon him by a print of Bunbiiry’s, 
representing a soldier lying dead on the snow, his 
dog sitting in misery on one side, — on the other, 
his widow, with a child in her arms. These lines 
were w'ritteu beneath, — 

* Cold on Canadian hills, or IMinden’s plain. 

Perhaps that parent \vcpl iicr soldier slain — 

Bent o'er her babe, her eye dissolved in due, 

The big drop,®, mingling with the milk he drew. 

Gale the sad presage of his future years, 

1^j^.child of misery baptized in tears.’ 

seemed much affected by the print, or 
rather the ideas wdiich it suggested to his mind. 
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He actually shed tears. He asked whose the lines 
were, and it chanced that nobody but myself re- 
membered that they occur in a half-forgotten poem 
of Laiigborne’s, called by the unpromising title of 
‘ The Justice of Peace.* I whispered my informa- 
tion to a friend present, who mentioned it to Burns, 
who rewarded me with a look and a word, which, 
though of mere civility, I then received, and still 
recollect, with very great pleasure. 

‘‘His person w’as strong and robust; his man- 
ners rustic, not cloAvnish ; a sort of dignified plain- 
ness and simplicity, which received part of its effect, 
perhaps, from one’s knowledge of his extraordinary 
talents. His features are represented in Mr. Nas- 
myth’s picture, but to me it conveys the idea, that 
they are diminished as if seen in perspective. I 
think his countenance was more massive than it 
looks in any of the portraits. I would have taken 
the poet, had I not known what he was, for 
a very sagacious country farmer, of the old Scotch 
school, i. e. none of your modern agriculturists, 
who keep labourers for their drudgery, but the 
douce gudeman who held his own plough. There 
was a strong expression of sense and shrewdness 
in all his lineaments ; the eye alone, 1 think, indi- 
cated the poetical character and temperament. It 
was large, anil of a dark cast, which glowed (1 say 
literally glowed) when he spoke with feeling or 
interest. I never saw such another eye in a hu- 
man head, though I have seen the most distin- 
guished men of my time. His conversation ex- 
pressed perfect self-confidence, without the slight- 
est presumption. Among the men who were the 
most learned of their time and country, he express- 
ed himself with perfect firmness, but without the 
least intrusive forwardness ; and when he differed in 
opinion, he did not hesitate to express it fi’-rily, 
yet at the same time with modesty* I do re- 
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member any part of liis conversation distinctly 
enough to be quoted, nor did 1 ever see him again, 
except in the street, where he did not recognise 
me, as I could not expect he should. He w&s much 
caressed in Edinburgh, but (considering what lite- 
rary emoluments have been since bis day) the ef- 
forts made for his relief were extremely trifling. 

I remember on this occasion I mention, 1 
thought Burns's acquaintance with English Poetry 
was rather limited, and also, that having twenty 
times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of Fergus- 
son, he talked of them with too much humility as 
liis models; there was, doubtless, national predi- 
lection in his estimate. 

This is all I can tell you about Burns. I have 
only to add, that his dress corresponded with his 
manner. He was like a farmer dressed in his best 
to dine with the Laird. 1 do not speak in malein 
partem^ when I say, I never saw a man in company 
with his superiors in station and information, more 
perfectly free from either the reality or the affec- 
tation of embarrassment. 1 was told, but did not 
observe it, that his address to females was ex- 
tremely deferential, and always with a turn either 
to the pathetic or humorous, which engaged their 
attention particularly. I have heard the late Duchess 
of Gordon remark this. — I do not know anything 
I can add to these recollections of forty years 
since.** — Lockhart's Life of Bums.* 

One of, the few good poets of America, has honor- 
ed the memory of Scotia's favourite son with the 
following charming verses : 

TO A ROSE, 

BROUGHT FROM NEAR ALLOWAY KIRK, IN AUTUMN, 1822. 

Wild rose of Alloway ! my thanks— 

Thou 'mindset me of that autumn noon, 

When first we met upon “ the banks 
And braes o' bonn> Doon.” 
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Like thine, beneath the thorn-tree^9 bough, 
My sunny hour was glad and brief, 

We^vo crossM the winter sea, and thou 
Art withered*^flower and leaf* 

And will not thy death-doom be mine, 

The doom of all things wrought of clay. 
And wither’d my life’s leaf like thine. 

Wild rose of Alloway.' 

Not so his memory, for whose sake 
My bosom bore thee far and long ; 

His— who a humbler flower could make 
Immortal as his song. 

The memory of Burns— a name 

That calls, when brimmed her festal cup, 
A nation’s glory, and her shame, 

In silent sadness up. 

A nation’s glory— be the rest 
Forgot — she’s canonized his mind, 

And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 

I’ve stood beside the cottage bed. 

Where the bard-peasant first drew breath ; 
A straw-thatched roof above his head, 

A straw- wrought couch beneath. 

And I have stood beside the pile. 

His monument — that tells to Heaven 
The homage of earth's proudest isle, 

To that bard-pcasant given ! 

Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot. 
Boy-minstrel, in thy dreaming hour. 

And know, however low his lot, 

A Poet’s pride and power. 

The pride that lifted Bums from earth, 

The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendency o’er rank and birth— 

The rich, the brave, the strong* 

And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions, then, 
Despair— thy name is written on 
The roll of common men. 

There have been loftier themes than his, 

And longer scrolls, and louder lyres. 

And lays lit up with poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires. 

h3 
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Yet read the names that know not death. 
Few nobler ones than Burns are there. 
And few have worn a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair. « 


His is that language of the heart. 

In which the answering heart would speak. 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 
Or the smile light up the cheek : 

And his, that music, to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time. 

In cot or castle^s mirth or moan. 

In cold or sunny clime. 


And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Before its spell with willing knee. 

And listened, , and believed, and felt 
The poet’s mastery. 

O’er the mind’s sea, in calm and storm. 

O’er the heart’s sunshine, and its showers. 
O’er passion’s moments, bright and warm, * 
O’er reason’s dark, cold hours : 


On fields where brave men ** die or do,” 

In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth. 
Where mourners weep, where lovers woo, 
From throne to cottage hearth ? 

What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed. 
What wild vows falter on the tongue. 
When “ Scots whahea wi’ Wallace bled,” 
Or “ Auld lang Syne” is song ! 

Pure hopes, that lift the soul above, 

CoBFie with his Cotter’s hymn of praise. 
And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, 
With Logan’s” banks and braes. 

And when he breathes his master-lay 
Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall. 

All passions in our frame of clay 
Come thronging at his call ; 

Imagination’s world of air, 

And our own world, its gloom^’and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry are there, ^ 

And death’s sublimity. 

And Burns, though brief the race he ran. 
Though rough and dark the path he trod. 
Lived — died — in form and soul a man. 

The image of his God. 
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Through care, and pain, and want, and woe, 
With wounds that only death could heal. 
Tortures, the poor alone can know, 

* The proud alone can feel ; 

He kept his honesty and truth, 

His independent tongue and pen. 

And moved, in nianhood and in youth, 

Pride of his fellow men. 

Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 

A hate of tyrant and of knave, 

A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 

Of coward, and of slave ; 

A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 

That could not fear, and would not bow, 

Were written in his manly eye, 

And on his manly brow. 

Praise to the bard his words are driven. 

Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven. 

The birds of fame are flown. 

Praise to the man ! a nihtion stood 
Beside his coflin with wet eyes, 

Her brave, her beautiful, her good. 

As when a lov'd one dies. 

And still, as on his funeral day. 

Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 

With the mute homage that we pay 
To consecrated ground. 

And consecrated ground it is. 

The last, the hallow'd home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 

Though with the buried gone. 

Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, 

Shrines to no code or creed confin'd : 

The Delphian vales, the Palcstines, 

The Meccas of the mind. 

Sages with Wisdom's garland wreathed. 
Crowned kings, and mitred priests of power. 
And warriors with their bright swords sheathed. 
The mightiest of the hour ; 

And lowlier names, whose huinble home 
Is lit by fortune's dimmer star. 

Are there — o'er wave and mountain come, 

From countries near and far ; 
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Pilgrims, whose wandering feet have prest 
The Switzer’s snows, tibe Arab’s sand, 

Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 

My own green forest-land. • 

All ask the cottage of his birth, 

Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung. 

And gather feelings not of earth 
His fields and streams among. 

They linger by the Boon’s low trees. 

And pastoral Nitb, and wooded Ayr, 

And round thy sepulchres, Dumfries ! 

The Poet’s tomb is there. 

But what to them the sculptor’s art, 

His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns ? 

Wear they not graven on the heart 
The name of Robert Burns ? F. G. Halleck. 



The remains of Alloway Kirk, of whicii the above 
is a correct representation^ lay within a few yards of 
the road leading from Ayr to Carrick. It is a place 
of extreme antiquity, but has been long decaying. 
Burns rendered it very conspicuous by his inimita* 
ble Tam O’ Shanten 

tn the burial ground lie the remains of the poet's 
father, over whom is placed a stone, which bears 
the following inscription.--* 
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This stoDe was erected to the memoi^ of 
William Burness> 

Who died Feh, Id^ 1784, aged 63 years, and was 
m buried here. 

The Poet and his brother Gilbert abreviated the 
family name from Buriiess to Burns. 

27 . — 1756 . — C. W. G. MOZART BORN. 

ON HEARING A SACRED SONG OF MOZART. 

By the Rev„ W, Lisle Bowles^ 

Oh ! still, as with a seraph’s voice, prolong^ 

The harmonics of that enchanting song. 

Till, listening, we might almost think we hear. 

Beyond this cloudy world, in the pure sphere 
Of light— -acclaiming hosts the throne surrounding. 

The long Hosannah’s evermore resounding— 

Soft voices, interposed, in pure accord, 

Breathing a holier charm : 

Oh I every word, 

Falls like a drop of silver, as the strain. 

In winding sweetness, swells, and sinks again. 

Sing ever thus, beguiling life’s long way, 

As here, poor pilgrims of the earth, we stray ; 

And, Lady, when thy pilgrimage shall end. 

And late the shades of the long night descend, 

May sister-seraphs meet with welcome song, 

And gently say, “ Why have you stay’d so long?” 

29. — 1820. KING GEORGE THE FOURTIj's 

ACCESSION. 

There is a prediction preserved by the Monkish 
annalists^ which is said to have been delivered in the 
time of William the Conqueror; as an anathema, 
or curse; signifying, that no more than three 
monarchs should ever reign over this kingdom with- 
out some violent interruption. His present Majes- 
ty, by his accession, was the first that broke the 
spell, as the following will clearly shew. 

William I: William II. Henry 1. Interrupted by 
the usurpation of Stephen . — Henry II. Richard L 
John. Interrupted by the usurpation of Louis tn* 
Dauphin . — Henry III. Edward I. Edward 11. In- 
terrupted by the abdication and murder of Edward II. 
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— Edward III. Richard 11. Interrupted by the depo- 
sition of Richard IL — Henry IV. Henry V. Rich- 
ard III, Interrupted by the usurpation of Henry 
Richmond, — Henry VIL Henry VIII. Ed\I^ar(l VJ. 
Interrupted hy the election of Lady Jane Grey, and 
making King Henryks daughters illegitimate , — 
Mary 1. Elizabeth. A foreign King called to the 
crown, — James 1. Charles 1. Interrupted hy the 
Commonwealth, — Charles II. James II. Interrupted 
by the abdication of James and election of a foreigner, 
— William III. Anne. Interrupted by Parliament 
apjyointing a foreigner, — George I. 11. III. IV. 

30. — 1648. — MAIlTYaDOM OP CHARLES I. 

Mr. D* Israeli, in his Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Charles the First, gives the following 
estimate of the character of that unfortunate mon- 
arch:—" The characteristic of the mind of Charles 
tlie First, was that inflexible firmness to which we 
attach the idea of strength of character. Constancy 
of purpose, perseverance to obtain it, and fortitude 
to suffer for it, — this is the beautiful unity of a strong 
diaracter. We should, however, observe, that this 
strength of character is not necessarily associated 
with the most comprehensive understanding, any 
more than the most comprehensive understanding 
is necessarily supported by this moral force. Hence, 
the stronger the character of the man, the stronger 
may be its errors, and thus its very strength may 
become its greatest infirmity. In speculating upon 
the life of Charles the First, through all the stages 
of his varied existence, from the throne to the scaf- 
fold, we may discover the same intellectual and 
moral being. Humiliated by fortune beneath the 
humblest of his people, the iOng himself remained 
unchanged; and whether we come to reproach or 
to sympathise, something of pity and terror must 
blend with the story of a noble mind wrestling with 
unconquerable fate. 
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Tlie more delightful arts he pursued with in- 
tense pleasure; for this monarch was not only a 
lover of^arts, but could himself have aspired to the 
honors of an artist. These, however, had not ab- 
sorbed his studies. The library of St, James’s, 
before the civil wars, contained a manuscript vo- 
lume, which Charles in his youth had presented to 
his father, consisting of his literary collections and 
other epitomes the fruits of juvenile studies. But 
thc.^c philosophical and ingenious pursuits have 
been barbarously consured as mean and trivial in a 
monarch. The arts and sciences were considered 
by the rigid puritanic politicians merely as sources 
ol emolument for the mechanics who professed 
them. The intellectual part of these studies — the 
meditation, and the elegance and knowledge vvliich 
discipline the mind in tlie progress of invention, had 
never rectified their crude principles, softened their 
liarsh tempers, or iiluinined their dark minds. 
Tliese studies, not unworthy of a Sovereign, would 
have reflected his tastes among a people whose fa- 
naticism hud so long persecuted the finer arts; and 
our nation would not have sulfeied the reproach of 
foreign critics, who, ignorant of our liistory, ven- 
tTircd to assign the natural causes which, as they 
imagined, inca{)acitated us from excelling in the 
practice of the arts of imagination and sensibility. 
Cliarles the First, had it been iii.> happiness lo have 
reigiK (1 in peace, would have anticipated by a cen- 
tury the glory of English arts.” 

31. 1820. — KING GEOUGK TIIK FOURTH 

PROCLAIMED. 

In bis days every man shall cat in safet}. 

Under bis own vine, what be plants ; ami sii.i; 

The p.icrry son«:s of peace to all bis tu* if»bbi>nrs. 

Wberever the bright .son of beav'n shall shine. 

Kis honor and the greatness of his name 
i'iiall be.’* 
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^jsitronomiral 

In January^ 1830. 

What call we then the firmament ? 

Call it, the noble pasture of the mind ; 

Which there expatiates, strengthens and exults, 

And riots through tlie luxuries of thought. 

Call it, the Garden of the Deity. 

Blossomed with stars, redundant in the growth 
Of fruit ambrosial, moral fruit to man. Young. 

We resume the sublime and interesting employ- 
ment of tracing the brightly-beaming stars, as they 
shine forth from their depths of blue, encircling the 
earth with a robe of splendour, and diminishing the 
dreariness 'and desolation of the winter season ; a 
contemplation of their glories, especially connected 
with the principles of the science which treat of 
their phenomena, is calculated to enkindle the sub- 
limest emotions in the mind, whether we consider 
the vastness of the scene in which the heavenly 
bodies move, or examine more minutely their num- 
bers, magnitudes, and immense distances, their ve- 
locity, and the precision of their revolutions ; each 
of these is sufficient to impress the mind of the 
student of nature, and leave him more of the ctlie- 
real, and less of the earthy, as he returns from tlie 
survey. 

Tliat heart must be under the dominion of vice, 
or paralysed by the leaden sceptre of apathy, tluit 
can behold with indifference those bright orbs 
which beaiue<l forth in beauty on the garden of 
Eden, which shone on the path of the antediluvian 
patriarch in his pastoral wanderings, which guided 
the bark of the adventurous mariner in the early 
ages of nautical science, which inspired the songs ot 
the bards of antiquity, which drew forth the admi- 
ration of our immediate progenitors, and wdiich 
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shall continue to shed their sweet influences when 
the present generation shall have mingled their 
dust with the clods of the valley. 

Independently of these delightful associations, 
which appeal at once to the best feelings of our 
natures, and the consideration of the light which a 
cultivation of this science throws on the vast uni- 
verse, every new discovery in which proves that it 
is organized with infinite skill, and declares to 
every intelligent mind the boundless benevolence 
that pervades immensity, — there is in the science 
of astronomy that which is intimately connected 
with the prosperity of the human race, even the ^ 
common concerns of life being regulated by the 
celestial motions ; the nicest astronomical skill has 
been required to adjust the calendar; the apparent 
inequalities of the celestial movements, involving 
quantities which in some cases must be added, and 
in others rescinded from the calculations ; a familiar 
instance may be cited : owing to an accumulation 
through a long period of time of these inequalities, 
it was found requisite to change the style ; or in 
other words, in the month of September, 1752, ten 
days were at once expunged from the Calendar, so 
that the day following the 4th of September was 
calhxl the 14lh; this might be considered a trifling 
inconvenience, and only important to the historian, 
for a lapse of ages must ensue before the irregu- 
larity would press on the interests of mankind; 
yet as it respects the prosperity of a ujaritinie 
country, the cultivation of this science is intimately 
connected. What is it expedites the vessel of the 
merchant in its voyage from these fair northern 
isles to utmost India, where with plumed and 
jewelled turban” she pours into the lap of Bri- 
tannia her richest treasures ? it is the perfeciion to 
which this science has been brought by the c. ’cu 
lating mind, the wakeful tacuities, the accurate eye 
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of the astronomer, which have been devoted in- 
directly ill promoting the security and welfare of 
his fellow men, while traversing the vast Pacific 
and rolling Atlantic Oceans : these can best under- 
stand and confirm the importance of celestial ob- 
servations, when for days and nights the skies have 
been as a desert ; no sun, or moon, or stars ; above 
them the scowling clouds, beneath them the rolling 
waves; the tempest and currents acting in different 
directions, so as to render unavailing every attempt to 
determine the situation of the ship ; the fears of the 
stoutest heart are excited, in apprehension of the 
hidden rock and fatal reef; but if amidst this dreary 
scene the clouds should break away and discover 
the blue vault of heaven, and the pale queen of 
night with her silvei^ orb, either in conjunction 
with, or more or less remote from, some well known 
star that may have befriended many a mariner, 
then instantly every youthful as well as experienced 
hand is plying the sextant, and the ship's place 
is determined by the aid of these luminaries, and 
the skill of the practical astronomer, on whose ob- 
servations are grounded those Tables, which are 
the seaman's most invaluable guide. Having thus 
briefly glanced at the utility as well as grandeur of 
the sublime science of astronomy, we proceed to 
lay before our readers the celestial phenomena for 
the current year. 

Obliquity of the Ecliptic, 

This obliquity has been an interesting subject of 
investigation from the earliest study of astronomy 
to the present time ; the first observation recorded, 
that can be depended on, is by Eratosthenes, 
230 years before the Christian era ; he determined 
the angle which the Sun's path makes with the 
equinoctial to be 23® 61' 20"; by a comparison of 
a hundred and sixty observations since, it is found 
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that this angle is diminishing 51" in a century ; tiie 
physical cause of this diminution, is the united 
action of the Sun and planets on the protuberant 
matter of the Earth’s equatoreal regions. There is 
a remarkable unexplained circumstance attending 
this phenomenon, namely, that the winter solstice 
has a less obliquity than the summer solstice, which 
is supposed to have some connection with a hither- 
to undiscovered modification of refraction. 

The following is the measure of the obliquity for 
the usual epochs during the present year : 

January.. 1st the true obliquity is 23® 27' 32". 6 

April.... 1st 23 27 33 . 3 

July .... 1st 23 27 32 . 7 

October . 1st 23 27 33 . 6 

December 31st 23 27 33 . 1 

January. . 1st the mean obliquity is 23 27 42 . 5 

The equations of the equinoctial points at the 
same time are as follow ; namely, 


January. . 1st, the equation is — 2" . 1 

Ajiril .... 1st, •••• — 3.6 

July .... 1st, — 5.2 

October . . 1st, — 6.6 

December 31st, — 8.0 


Solar Phenomena. 

The Sun enters Aquarius at 41 minutes past 11 in 
the morning of the 20th of this month. He also 
rises and sets at the following times, which arc 
calculated for Greenwich, but may easily be re- 
duced to any other meridian east or west of the 
Royal Observatory, by converting the difference of 
longitude into time, at the rate of 15® to an hour, 
15' to a minute, 15" to a second, and either adding 
Oi- subtracting the result^ as the place is c"* or 
west of the first meridian. 

I 2 
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Table of the Sun^s rising and setting for every 
fifth day. 


1 . 1st, Sun 

rises 6 min. 

after 8, sets 55 min 

. after 3 

6th, .... 

.... 1 .... 

.... 8, . . 59 . . . 


nth,.... 

....57 .... 

7, .. 3 ... 


16th, 

. . • • ol .... 

....7, .. 9 ... 

4 

21st, . . . . 

44 .... 

....7, .. 16 ... 

4 

261h, . . . . 

37 ..., 

....7, .. 23 ... 

4 

31st 

....20 .... 

....7, .. 31 ... 



Equation of Time. 

The followinjj Table shows what must be added 
to the solar time^ as indicated by a good sun-dial, 
to obtain the mean time^ or that which should be 
shown by a well-regulated clock at the same mo- 
ment. The addition for the intermediate epoch is 
to bo found by proportion. 

Table of the Equation of Time for every fifth day. 

m. 8. 

Friday, Jan. 1st, to the time by the dial add 3 60 


Wednesday, — 6th,. 6 7 

Monday, — llth, 8 13 

Saturday, —16th,,,,,. 10 4 

Thursday, — 21st, 11 38 

Tuesday, — 26th, 12 63 

Sunday, — 31st, 13 48 


LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Phases of the Moon. 

First Quarter, 2nd day, 34 rain, after 2 morning. 

Full Moon, 9th .. 32 ..3 

Last Quarter, 1 Till .. 3 4 

New Moon, 24th 54 4 afternoon. 

First Quarter, 31st .. 47 10 morning. 

Moon's Passage over the Meridian. 

The numbers in the following Table, indicate the 
times at which the Moon's centre will pass the 
meridian of the Royal Observatory ; for any other 
meridian a slight reduction is necessary, which 
depends on the Moon's horary motion, and the 
longitude of the place. 
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Table of the Moon's Passage over the First 
Meridian. 

m 

January, 1st day, 37 m. after 5 in the evening. 

2nd .. 28 6 

3rd ..20 7 

4th ..13 8 

6tli . . 7 9 

6th .. 1 10 

I6th . 9 5 in the morning. 

1701 . . 62 5 

18th ..36 6 

19th ..21 7 

20th .. 9 8 

29th . . 16 4 in the afternoon. 

30tli .. 8 6 

31st . . 1 6 in the evening. 


Phenomena Planetarum, 

Venus is the evening star, and passing throngli 
tlie zodiacal constellation Aquarius : this beautiful 
planet is increasing in brightness and breadth, and 
having passed her greatest elongation, is rapidly 
assuming the form of a crescent; the following are 
the proportional phases : ^ 

January 1st.-— Illuminated part = 5.6586 
Dark part = 6.3414 

Pelipses of the Satellites of Jupiter^ 

Jupiter is too near the Sun to admit of any of 
these eclipses being visible^. 

Form of Saturn^ s Ring. 

Saturn is entering the constellation Leo, and 
advancing to a favorable position for observation. 

The following are the proportions of the Ring : 

Januaiy 1st.— Transverse axis = 1.000 

Conjugate axis = -—0.267 

1 3 
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Conjunctions of the Moon with the Planets and 
StarsJ^ 

Jan. 5th, with y in Taurus, at 8 in the even. 


dth, 

. 1 and 2 ^ in Taurus, . 

. 10 

6th, 

. . Aldebaran, 

. 3 in the morn. 

ISth, 

. . T in Leo, 

. midnight 

ICth, 

.. ^ in Virgo, 

. 6 in the mom. 


Other Phenomena. 

Mercury in conjunction with Uranus at 6 in the 
evening of the 13th of this month. Uranus in 
conjunction with the Sun at 7 in the evening of 
the 26th. 

Mercury will be at his greatest elongation the 
27 th day, when, should the atmosphere prove favor- 
able, an opportunity will occur, one or two evenings 
previous, and succeeding, of vievving this planet 
without the aid of instruments. Tlie other planets 
of the system are constantly presenting themselves 
for observation, with the exception of a short space 
of time about the period of their conjunction ; but 
this messenger of the gods but just appears, as if 
in haste to discharge his commission, and returns 
again to lose himself in the solar beams. The author 
of The Seasons^' beautifully refers to this cir- 
cumstance in his address to the Sun : 

Great source of day ! best ima^e here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, tlie vital ocean round, 

On Nature write with every beam. His praise, 

Soul of surrounding worlds ! 

'Tis by thy secret, strong attractive force. 

As with a chain indissolubly bound, 

Thy system roils entire, 

From far “ Uranus,” wheeling wide his round 
Of eighty years, to Mei'cury, whose disc 
Can scarce he caught hy philosophic eye, 
in the near effulgence of thy blaze.” 

^ 

* We restrict the conjunctions to those stars which aj c 
likely to be ocoulted by the mosn. 
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‘Naturaliisirjss 

For January^ 1830. 

I love the Summer calm, I love 
Smooth seas below, blue skies above. 

The placid lake, the unrulHed stream, 

The woods that rest beneath the beam; 

I love the deep, deep pause that reigns 
At highest noon o’er bills and plains ; 

And own that Summer’s gentle rule 
Ts soothing, soft, and beautiful. 

Yet Winter, in its august form 

Has charms,— there’s grandeur in the storm 

When the winds battle with the floods. 

And bow the mightiest of the woods ; 

When the loud thunder, crash on crash, 

Follows the lightning’s herald flash ; 

And rocks, and spires, and towers are rent, 

’Tis startling, but magnificent. N. T. Carrington. 

The winter solstice calls us to reflect on the 
blessings which the munificent Author of nature 
grants to us in this rigorous season. The advant- 
ages of winter to the earth, to the atmosphere, and 
to man, are incalculably great. In consequence of 
the cold and frost, many noxious vapoure are re- 
tained in the superior regions of the atmosphere, 
by which means the air is rendered more pure. 
Far from being prejudicial to the health of man, 
they often improve it, and counteract that debility 
which a continued heat would produce. The con- 
stitution of the human body varies according to the 
climate in wtiich it is placed, so that the inhabitants 
of the northern countries enjoy a constitution adapted 
to the excessive cold that prevails there, and they 
are generally very robust and hardy. Even as man, 
though he loves to be in action, and that labour is 
necessary to him, is yet glad to have his toil inter- 
rupted by the recurrence of each evening, t » taste 
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the sweets of sleep, and to pass into a state altoge- 
ther opposite to that in which he was when awake ; 
so also does our nature accommodate itself to the 
vicissitudes of the seasons, and we are pleased with 
them, because they contribute to our happiness and 
well-being. 

At present our fields and our gardens are covered 
with snow, which is necessary to preserve them 
from being injured by the cold, to secure the seeds 
from the impetuosity of the winds, and to prevent 
their being destroyed. The fields, after having, 
during the fine weather, produced all the finiits upon 
which we live in the winter, require some repose. 
And in this we have great cause to acknowledge 
the wisdom and goodness of God ; for if he had not 
provided for our support, and if to obtain our nou- 
rishment we were obliged to cultivate the earth in 
this rigorous season, our complaints might have 
some foundation ; but he has begun by filling our 
magazines which are sufficient to supply all our 
wants, and permit us to enjoy a degree of repose 
suitable to the season. 

Almighty God, thy pow'r we sing ! 

And to thy goodness tribute bring 
For all thy works of love ; 

Thy wisdom crowns thy boundless might. 

Thy kindness brings thy truth to light, 

As clear as orbs above. 

Thy universe thy greatness shows. 

And endless space thy presence knows, 

O wond’rous, glorious God ! 

Thy linger marks the comet's sphere. 

And countless orbs in full career 
Pursue their various road. 

Nor less the wonders of thine hand, 

Which, nearer viewed, our souls command. 

For grandeur shines in all ; 

. The lightning's glare, tlic foaming deep. 

The whirlwind's blast, the craggy steep, 

Our trembling frames appal. 
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And, wand’ring throaj^h the globe of eartb, 

On which unnumber'd tribes have birth^ 

In quick successive round, 

We stop to gaze, but soon are lost 
On seas of pow'r creative tost, 

The pow'r without a bound. 

How full are earth, and sea, and air ! 

How great tliy love ! what constant care 
Of all the host is shown ; 

On great and small thy bounty flows, 

And all creation richly glows 
With goodness all thine own. 

Dreary as is this season of the year, there is still 
much to interest the naturalist and lover of nature. 
The pleasures of the microscope are greater than at 
any other period, for the chrystals of frozen water 
which appear nothing to the naked eye, present 
the most beautiful appearances when viewed through 
the glass, far surpassing all the elforts of arts in 
variety and beauty. 

The progress of vegetation too is still going on 
and affords full scope for pleasing observation, as 
well as much to be done in the garden; as is prac- 
tically shown by Mr. Riviere, of Hampden Cottage, 
Sawbridgevvorth, who thus describes his winter 
garden in The Gardener's Magazine. My cottage 
is situate about the middle of the garden, which 
consists of one acre : it is a parellelogram, or long 
square, being exactly as long again as it is broad, 
sloping gently to the east. One-fourth of this spot 
I have endeavoured to convert into a winter garden. 
On the north side is a brick wall; on the south, 
plantations of evergreens; at the top, facing the 
east, the house stands; at the bottom, facing the 
west, is a summer-house. The wall is well clothed 
with bearing peaches and nectrines. About 18 
inches from the wall, I have planted chiysanthe- 
mums, 4 feet asunder, which during the snnmer 
months, are tied up to strong sticks. the 
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10th of October, when the fruit has been all gather- 
ed, I untie them from the sticks, expand, and tie 
them to the fruit trees, generally so tliat they com- 
pletely cover the wall, at least from 2 feet from the 
ground to the top, 8 feet. I find not the least impe- 
diment to the ripening of the fruit by the chrysan- 
themums, as sufficient sun, and air come between 
them for that purpose; and they being 18 inches 
from the wall, there is plenty of room to manage 
the trees. As they decay, I cut them off, for nothing 
is more unsightly than decayed flowers or stalks in 
a well regulated flower garden. On the south side, 
the back row is a perfect yew-hedge; the border 
from whicli, 8 feet wide, consists of boxes. Portu- 
gal laurels, arbor vitae, yellow-berried privets, Chi- 
nese ])rivcts, arbutus, symphdria or snowberry; 
variegated and green hollies, of all the varieties, 
perhaps 20; lauristinus, Alexander laurels, butcheris 
broom, jap6nica, Phillyrea, bays, and others : 

all disposed according to their different heights; 
which border extends, in a semicircular turn, to the 
summer-house; on the other side of which, up to 
the wall, is a corresponding semicircular border, 
planted with the same mixture of evergreens. Like- 
wise, at top, on each side of the house, there are 
similar borders ; so that the area, or open space is 
a long oval; dispersed over which there arc a num- 
ber of circular and oval clumps, of different sizes. 
In the more choice kinds, such as scarlet arbutus, 
magnolia, grandiflora, mespilus japonicas, two or 
three fine hollies, &c.; and each clump has a pro- 
per number of chrysanthemums, of the hardier 
kinds, such as the crimson quilled, white, Frencli 
white, changeable pale buff, Spanish brown, buff*, 
rose, bright yellow, &c., each sort on a clump; ancl 
I believe I am not the only one who admire flowers 
in masses. On each side of the summer-house there 
are edgings of the hell^borus niger or Christmas 
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rose. Now I must extend this description as long 
as nature continues to assume the aspect of winter, 
say till about Lady-day, for no deciduous trees, or 
shrubs b"urst their buds till after that period. 

‘^Edgings of early spring flowers are round 
each clump, such as eranthus hyemalis or winter 
aconite: hepaticas, white, blue, and red; snow- 
drops, Persian iris, primroses, violets, &c., and a 
most extensive variety Of crocus of alljiues, more 
than 20 sorts. Some of which are in bloom from 
the beginning of February, till the end of March. 
Likewise, the front edge of the evergreen border of 
Amaryllis hi tea, which, being in the shade, hluom 
late, and are in full flower from the beginning of 
November, till Christmas.** 

Hail, winter! rigid winter, hail! 

YJiou dost not come with aspect hlaiid ; 

Yet from thy glance I do not quail, 

Nor shrink beneath thy icy hand. 

For though thou come with churlish mien, 

And sadden grove, and hill, and plain, 

Thy frowns may change’ the smiling scene, 
iiul they are bent on me in vain. 

True, the fresh lily thou caiist kill, 

And make the blooming rose decay, 

But thou dost leave me, winter, still 
Far dearer, lovelier flowers than they. 

When hills and plains arc veiled in snow. 

And scarce the sun emits a gleam, 

Then ruddy cheeks still ruddier glow. 

And their bright eyes still brighter beam. 

Pale autumn's train of lingering flowers 
Must ill thy bosom find their tomb. 

But e'en thy bleakest, stormiest hours, 

Shed o’er my buds a brighter bloom. 

Then, winter, howl without our dome, 

Within it, they thy hours beguile ; 

Thy frowns can ne'er invade a home 
Where even thou art made to smile. 
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The followings letter from M. Fintclmann, of 
Potsdam, to Mr. Loudon, will show how the Prus- 
sians amuse themselves at this season of the year, 
and keep up an appearance of a perpetual summer 
even througliout llie winter. 

“Winter gardens, as far as I know, exist no 
where else but in Prussia. In Potsdam we have 
only one, that of M. Voigt, very good and very 
highly kept; but at Berlin there are four, M. Teich- 
inanii’s in the Thicrgarten, Faust’s and George's 
both within the town walls, and Mocve’s on the 
Potsdam road. The original of these gardens was 
established by M. Bouehe soon after the time of the 
general peace, but his garden is now quite neglect- 
ed, and the leading establishment ever since 1818, 
has been M. Teichinann’s. 

‘•These gardens arc simply large green -houses, 
or what would be called in Englancl orangeries, 
with paved floors, a lofty ceiling plastered like that 
of a room, and upright windows in front. The air 
is heated by stoves, which are supplied udth fuel 
from behind. On tlie floor are placed here and 
there large orange trees, myrtles, and various Ne^v 
Holland plants in boxes. The plants are mostly 
such as have a single stem of at least 3 or 4 feet in 
height, and round the stem and over the boxes a 
table is formed by i)ropcrly contrived boards, so 
that the tree a{)pears to be growing out of the 
centre of the table. These tables which are some- 
times round and sometimes square, are for the use 
of gues|^ , either to take refreshments, or for pamph- 
lets an^ newspapers. Sometimes on each table 
there is a circle of handsome odoriferous plants, 
such as hyacinths, narcissuses, niignionettc, &c. in 
j)ots, round the stem of the plant ;* in other cases, 
there is no table, but the box is covered with liand- 
somc flowering plants ; and in sonic parts of the 
floor, one handsome tree in the middle is sur- 
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roumled by several smaller trees and plants^ so as 
to form a mass, or clumps of verdure and flowers, 
such aa we see iii pleasure-grounds. 

^^The flowers which are generally found in these 
winter gardens throughout the winter are hyacinths^ 
narcissuses, ranunculuses, tulips, crocuses, roses, 
heaths, camellias, acacias, epacrises, correas, &c. 
There are also various climbers, curious or showy 
stove plants, pine apples in fruit, cactuses, &c,, 
and sometimes even fruit trees, the latter both in 
flower and in fruit. The proprietors of these gar- 
dens have generally small forcing stoves, for the 
purpose of bringing forward and keeping up their 
supplies. 

It is almost needless to say, that in these gar- 
dens or orangeries there are plenty of seats, and 
small moveable tables, and generally music, a re- 
citer of poetry, a reader, a lecturer, or some other 
person or party to supply vocal or intellectual 
entertainment ; short plays have even been acted 
in them on the Sundays. In the evening the whole 
is illuminated, and on certain days of the week the 
music and illuminations are on a grander scale. 
In some of these orangeries also there are separate 
saloons with billiards, for ladies who object to the 
smoke of tobacco, for card playing, and for select 
parties. 

If you enter these gardens in the morning part 
of the day during the winter season, you will find 
old gentlemen with spectacles reading the ne\vs- 
papers, taking chocolate, and talking politics ; after 
three o’clock, you see ladies and gentlemen, and 
people of every description, sitting among the trees, 
talking or reading, and smoking, and with punch, 
grog, coffee, beer, and wine before them. In the 
saloon, you will see those gentlemen and ladies 
who cannot liear tobacco ; anc^I ought to ment^^n, 
that in some orangeries smoking tobacco is n-»t 

K 
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allowed, aud iu others it is only permitted till a 
certain time in the day. 

« When the audience leaves the theatre in the 
evening, you will find in M. Faust’s garden a great 
number of well dressed people of both sexes, who 
look in there before they go home, to see the 
beauty of vegetation when brilliantly illuminated 
by artificial light, and to talk of the play and the 
players. 

*' I saw no garden in England, Scotland, or &e- 
laud, that 1 could compare to these winter gar- 
dens ; they ajjpear to me very suitable to a capital 
town, though 1 do not think they would be much 
frequented by the people of London, who have not 
the same taste, nor the same leisure, for these 
kinds of amusements, that the Berlin people have.” 

Among the feathered race also' there is much 
to delight an observant mind, as many birds may 
be seen and heard at this season. The nuthatch 
(Europcea ) although rather a scarce bird, is one of 
them. A correspondent, in the Magazine of Na- 
tural History, communicates the following parti- 
culars of one : — “ I had never seen the little bird 
called the nuthatch, when, one day, as I was ex- 
pecting the transit of some wood-pigeons under a 
beech tree, with a gun in my hand, 1 observed a 
little ash'Coloured bird squat himself on one of 
the large lateral trunks over my head, and, after 
some observation, begin to tap loudly, or rather 
solidly upon the wood, and then proceed round and 
round the branch, it being clearly the same thing 
to him whether his nadir or zenith were uppermost. 
1 shot, and the bird fell : there was a lofty hedge 
between us, and when I got over he had removed 
himself- It was some time before I secured him, 
andj|l' mention this, because the manner in which 
he eluded me was characteristic of his cunning. 
^ concealed himself in holes at the bottom of a 
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ditch, so long as he heard the noise of motion, and 
when all was still, he would scud out and attempt 
to escape. A wing was broken, and 1 at length got 
hold of him. He proved small, but very fierce, 
and his bite would have made a child cry out. 
The elbow joint of the wing being thoroughly 
shattered, and finding that he bad no other wound, 
I cut off the dangling limb, and put him into a 
large cage with a common lark. The wound did 
not in thb least diminish his activity, nor yet his 
pugnacity, for he instantly began to investigate all 
possible means of escape ; he tried the bars, then 
tapped the wood-work of the cage, and produced a 
knocking sound, which made the room re-echo ; 
but finding his efforts in vain, he then turned upon 
the lark, ran under him with his gaping beak to 
bite, and effectually alarmed his far more gentle 
and elegant antagonist. Compelled to separate 
them, the nuthatch, for this bird 1 discovered him 
to be, by turning over the leaves of an Omithologia, 
was put into a smaller cage of plain oak wood and 
wire. Here he remained all night, and the next 
morning his knocking or tapping with his beak 
was the first sound I heard, though sleeping in an 
apartment divided from the other by a landing- 
place. He had food given to him, minced chicken 
and bread-cnimbs, and water. He eat and drank 
with a most perfect impudence, and the moment 
he had satisfied himself, turned again to his work 
of battering the frame of his cage, the sound from 
which, both in loudness and prolongation of noise, 
is only to be compared to the efforts of a fashion- 
able footman upon a fashionable door in a fashionable^ 
square. He had a particular fancy for the extre- 
mities of the corner pillars of the cage ^ on these 
he spent his most elaborate taps, and at this mo- 
ment, though he only occupied the cage a day, the 
wood Is pierced and worn likeh piece of old wc 
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eaten timber. He probably had ail idea, that if 
these main beams coiild once be penetrated, the 
rest of the superstructure would fall, and free 
him. Against the door-way he had also a parti- 
cular spite, and once succeeded ia opening it ; and 
when, to interpose a farther obstacle, it was tied in 
a double knot with string, the perpetual applica- 
tion of his beak quickly unloosed it. In ordinaiy 
cages a circular hole is left in the wire for the bird 
to insert his head, to drink from a glass : to this 
hole the nuthatch constantly' repaired, not for the 
purpose of drinking, but to try to put out more 
than bis head, hut in vain ; for he is a thick bird, 
and rather heavily built : bqt the instant he found 
the hole too small, he would withdraw his head, 
and begin to dig and hammer at the circle, and 
where it is rooted in the wood, with his pickaxe of 
a beak, evidently with a design to enlarge the 
orifice. His labour was incessant, and he eat as 
largely as he worked j and I fear it was the united 
effects of both that killed him. His hammering 
was peculiarly laborious, for he did not peck as 
other birds do, but grasping his hold with his im- 
mense feet, he turned upon them as upon a pivot, 
and struck with the whole weight of his body, thus 
assuming the appearance, with his entire form, of 
the head of a hammer ; ' or, as I have sometimes 
seen birds on the mechanical clocks made to strike 
the hour by swinging on a wheel. We were in 
hopes that when the sun went down he would 
cease from his labours, and rest : but ho ; at the 
interval of every ten minutes, up to nine or ten 
o’clock in the night, he resumed his knocking, 
and strongly reminded us of the coffin maker’s 
nightly, and dreary occupation. It was said by one 
of us,'f.hc is nailing his own coffin;’ and so it 
proved/ An awful fluttering in the cage, now 
covert with a handkerchief announced that some- 
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thing was wnmg : we finind him at the bottom of 
his prison, with his feathers ruffled, and nearly all 
turned back. He was taken out, and for some 
time he lingered, amidst convulsions, and occa- 
sional brightening up : at length be drew bis last 
gasp ; and will it be belived that tears were shed 
on bis demise ? The feet is, that the apparent in- 
telligence of his character, the speculation in his 
eye, the assiduity of his labour, and bis most exr 
traordinary fearlessness and femiliarity, though 
coupled with fierceness, gave us a consideration 
for him that may appear ridiculous to those who 
have never so nearly observed the ways of sn animal 
as to feel interested in its fate. With us it was dif- 
ferent. 

** Since our poor nuthatch died, 1 have observed 
that White in his charming work on the Natural 
History of Selbome, states, that the knocking of 
the nuthatch may be heard at the distance of a fur- 
longj and that he has frequently placed nuts in the 
joints of a gate for this bird, which were quickly 
penetrated by his beak, and the kernal extracted. 
The beak is uncommonly large and strong for so 
small a bird.'’ 

The smallest of British birds, the golded crested 
wren, (Syhnareguhu) is now more easily discover- 
ed than any other bird. 

Aloft in mazy course the golden wren 
Sports on the boughs. Guhome. 

It is so extremely timid, that by striking the 
bough upon which it is sitting, sharply with a stick 
or stone, it immediately falls to the ground, and 
generally dead. White says, ** jt will stand uncon- 
cerned till you come within three or four yards 
ofit.» 

The red-breast (motadla rubeeula) at this season 
is peculiarly fond of the habitad<« of mao, and 
K 3 
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unless the n^eather is extremely cold, even cheers 
the wintry gloom with his song. 

‘ Dear little tenant of the flowery grove, 

Sweet warbler at my froct-embroidered pane, 

When winter rales despotic hill and plain, 

And hashed the feather'd suitor's lay or love, 

And wand'ring minstrels seek more genial clime ; 
Come, sweetest bird, that little heeds the storm. 

And perched near lonely cottage casement warm, 
Fnll blithely sings, scorning the iron time,— 

Come, with thy sparkling eye of purest ray, 

And throat that might Virginia’s songsters dare 
With her’s its brilliant plumage to compare : 

Come, cheer the wintry as the summer day. 

And like' a faithful Mend, be thine to bleSs 
When sunbeams dazzle, or when clouds oppress.' 

There are many insects to be found at this season. 
Gnats are often seen sporting in the winter's sun, 
and winter moths and bay shouldered button-moths 
are at times seen. Birds are often accused of de- 
stroying the buds of trees, because they are often 
found nibbling about them. It is not the buds how- 
ever, but the insects frequenting them, of which 
they are in search. 

There are some animals peculiarly adapted for 
this season; the rein-deer is one of these. The tra- 
veller from Norway or Sweden may proceed with 
ease and safety even beyond the polar circle, but 
when he enters Finmark he cannot stir without the 
rein-deer ; and with his laithfal servant the Finmark 
dealer may travel from his native wilds, to dispose 
of his produce in the market of Tomea and Stoek- 
holm. The rein-deer alone connects two extremi- 
ties of a kingdom; and without him; the comforts 
and knowledge of civilized life could never be ex- 
tended over those countries, which, during a great 
part df the year, are cut off from all other commu- 
nication with the other portions of mankind. Iliere 
is a portrait of a rein-deer in the palace of Drotning- 
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hobo, Sweden, wbteh is represented upon an 
occasion of emergency, to have drawn an officer 
with important dispatches, the incredible distance 
of 800 English miles in 48 hours. This was in 
1699, and tradition says, the animal dropped down 
lifeless on its arrival . Broktfs winter in 
Lapland. 

WINTER.— A SOHNBT. 

The wind howls loud^ the snow is on the ground. 

The icy liver has forgot to flow ; 

On leafless boughs no shelter can be found 
Where the poor starving feathered race can go. 

The timid robin to the window flies. 

And begs some crumbs to save him from death's doom, 
As round the fire the happy circle hies 
To dissipate with mirth drear winter's gloom : 

'Tis then we feel the blest delights of home, 

And for the friendless wanderer shed a tear, 

Who's doom'd unsheltered through this world to roam. 
Devoid of even hope his days to cheer : ^ 

How ought our thanks great God ! ascend to thee, . 

Who from such earthly misery keeps us free. 

Frederick Tyrrelh 
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Th« Dsme of this mooOi lias givea rise to long 
etymolo^eal .c<mte3tB; blit it was probably dertved 
from a name of Jupo^ who was presumed 

to . preside over the diseases of females. Numa 
placed it under the patronage of Neptune, the sup- 
posed adviser of carrying off the Sabine women. 
It was called by the Saxons, tlie Sprout Kele, and 
subsequently the Sol Monatb, from the return of 
the Sun, then enfering on the sign of the Fishes. 

2 .— PPMFICATIOI* OF THB VIRGIN MARV. 

This is alsd called Candlemas Day. It is a frsti- 
va! of high antiquity amon^ Christians, and is ' 
still Observed with great pomp by the Church of 
Rome; being in commemoration of the presentation 
of Christ in the Temple, and Purification of the 
Blessed Viigin. 

2 . — 1829 . — ^TORK MINSTBR BURNT. 
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On this day the interior of that stupendous inonu> 
meut of past ages> York JVfinst^, was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire. About half past two o’clock^ an 
incendiary named Jonathan Mar^, who had con- 
cealed himself behind a tomb, during service in the 
afternoon, set fire to that sacred pile, by collecting 
the clergymen’s and singers’ surplices, &c., and, 
after placing them in a heap in the vestry room, 
set fire to them, by means of a flint and steel he 
carried in his pocket. Having seen the flames 
faintly take hold of the elegant tabernacle wood- 
work by which the choir is surrounded, he made 
his escape through a window In the north transept, 
by means of a piece of rope. cUt from the one attach- 
ed to the prayer-bell.- The fire was not discovered 
till shven o’clock 'the next morning; when the 
flames had extended themselves so widely, that in a 
short time the roof fell in and the whole of tlie choir 
and chancel resembled an immense furnace, and 
continued burning for hours after. The length of 
roof destroyed was 222 feet, including the noble 
organ and communion plate. The flames were 
arrested in their further progress by means of saw- 
ing away the burning rafters. The damage done, 
amounted to about i£80,00p. The rope by which 
Martin escaped being left suspended from the win- 
dow, l(ld to an enquiry, which terminated in his 
apprehension, near Hexham, the following Friday. 
He had formerly been a sailor, but lately subsisted 
by selling a pamphlet of bis own life. He confessed 
to having set fire to the cathedral, in consequence 
of two remarkable dream9> from Which he foncied 
he was to do it. Being afterwards tried and acquit- 
ted on the ground of insanity, he was sentenced to 
end his days in the Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
Saint George’s Fields, London. 
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S.*— ST. BLAISE. 

According to the learned antiquary Dr. Pegge, 
Blaise was bishop of Sebasta, in Cappadocia, and suf- 
fered deiub in the reign of Dioctesian, about the year 
283, according to the Legenda Aurea, but the En- 
glish version of that book has the year 387, neither 
of which dates are strictly true, since Dioclesian did 
not succeed to the empire till the year 284, and 
died before the latter date. Before his death, 
which was by beheading, he was whipped, and had 
his flesh toim fords pectimbua, with iron combs; 
and this seems to be the only reason for the respect 
paid to bis mmory by wool-combers. Bntler, how- 
ever, disagrees with Dr. Pegge and fixes his death 
in the year 316, when be was martyred in the per- 
secution of Licinius, by the command of Agricoiaus, 
governor of Cappidocia and the lesser Amenia. 

St. Blazey, a small village in Cornwall, is cele- 
brated for having been the landing-place of the 
bishop, whose effigy is preserved in the church, 
which is dedicated to his memory. An annual festi- 
val is also held in the parish on this day, in honor 
of this distinguished patron of the wool-combing 
trade; it is also observed by nearly all the wool- 
combers in the kingdom, who carry in their posses- 
sion an effigy of the Saint as the inventor or patron 
of their art. At Wakefield in Yorkshire, in 1829, 
this day was kept by a public procession and much 
rejoicing. 

5. — ST. AGATHA. 

A Sicilian martyr who suffered about the year 
251. Butler relates, that before her death she was 
tortured, and being refiised physicians, St. Peter 
himself^amc from heaven, healed her wounds, and 
fille.(|^r prison with light. 

A^Ws charms attracted the notice of the go- 
vernor of the province, who, being unable to effect 
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his base purpose, ordered her to be scourged for not 
worshipping the pagan deities : her tortures being 
continued, she at length prayed to God to receive 
her soul, and expired while under punishment. 

6. — ISO^.'-tFASCAI. SB PAOLt DIBn, JBTATt 81. 



This celebrated patriot was born at Rostino, in 
Corsica, in in a bumble dwelling, of which 
the above is a correct view. In his 29th year he 
was unanimously chosen generalissimo, in a full 
assembly of the people, and began by re-modelling 
the laws of Corsica. When the Genoese basely sold 
the island to the French monarch, Paoli remained 
firm in his determination of securing the indepen- 
dence of his country. In the war which ensued, 
the French were beaten; but a reinforcement 
having arrived, the Corsican patriots were over- 
whelmed, Paoli being left with only about five hun- 
dred men ; these were, unfortunately, surrounded, 
but, though the French were anxious to secure the 
person of their chief, Paoli succeeded in cutting a 
way for himself and little band through the ranks 
of his enemies. As resistance was now in vain, bo 
met his hardy followers on the Ponte Yecchio, neai 
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Vivario, which crosses a mountun torrent, and bade 
adieu to them and his country, in 1769 . He escaped 
to England, where he was deceived with feelings of 
admiration and respect. Being introduced at court, 
the Duke of Grafton, theh prime minister, obtained 
for him a pension of .1^1200 a year, which he libe- 
rally shared with his companions in exile. From 
this time he lived a retired life, devoting himself 
chiefly to the cultivation Of ele^nt literature ; and 
forming intimacies with Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and other great men. 

On the breaking out of the French revolution he 
repaired to Paris, and soon after embarked tor 
Corsica, where he was presented to the rank of 
Commander-in-Chief, and President of the depart- 
ment. He was, however, not quite contented; he 
was ambitious of seeing Corsica wholly independent, 
and, this being also the wish of his countrymen, 
Paoli was declared a traitor by the French govern- 
ment. On this, he resolved upon an expedient, 
whi(di; though it was a renunciation of independence, 
promised to secure all the advantages of real liber- 
ty; this was an union of Corsica with the Crown of 
Great Britain: after effecting which, he returned to 
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Kiiglancl. Having lost all his property by the 
failure of a mercantile house at Leghorn, he was 
compelleci to pass the remainder of his life in great 
privacy in London, where he ended his days. 

Corsica is a wild romantic country. Its inhabi- 
tants are in general stout and well formed, but of 
ratlier a ferocious appearance. Their manners are 
binjplc, and their dress so uniform, that it scarcely 
forms any criterion to distinguish the rich from the 
poor. The mountaineers have a war-like api)ear- 
ance, and all resemble the annexed figures. 



5. 1829. JOHN BIRD UIBD, ^-TAT. 61. 

A self-taught artist of some eminence, who with- 
out the aid of a liberal education, or early instruc- 
tion in his art, rose into reputation by the force ol 
strong original intellect, and habits of close appli 
cation and persevering industiy. 

6. 1829. SIR MARK WOOD, BART. F.R.S. DIED. 

Early in life Sir Mark went to India, and en- 
tered into the Company’s service. Having amassed 
a considerable fortune, he returned to England in 
1/90, and became a Member of Parliament in 1794. 
He was the author of The Importance of Malta 
comideredi with remarks during a Journey fro, 
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Mugland^ through Egypt^ to India : and also of 
^ Eeview of the Origin^ Progress^ and Result of 
the late fFar with Tippoo Sultaun. 

7 . — SEPTUAGBSIMA SUNDAY. 

So called from its being about the seventieth 
day before Easter. It is the ninth Sunday before 
Easter, and the third before Lent. 

The earliest term of Septuagesima Sunday is the 
1 8th of January, Avhen Easter-day falls on the 22nd 
of March ; the latest is the 22nd of February, when 
Easter happens on the 25th of April. 

8. — 1586. — MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS BEHEADED. 

Mary's lament 
By Emma C. Emhury, 

The queen ceased not to direct lier looks to the shore of 
Friiiice, until the darkness interrupted her wishful eye. At 
the dawn of day the coast of France was still in sight, the 
g;>llc>s having made but little progress during the night. 
While it remained in view, she often repeated, ‘ Farewell, 
Frcince ! farewell ! I shall never see you more V—Chalmer*s 
Life of the Scottish Queen, 

Farewell, dear France ! my sad heart's chosen home 
Land of my earliest joys, a last farewell ! 

Still o’er thy shores mine €3X8 delighted roam, 

J5ut ah ? the cruel winds the white sails swell ; 

And when to-morrow dawns, my look shall dwell 
Only upon the rushing waves that bear 
My bark too swiftly on to reach its port of care ! 

Alas ! alas! till now' I never knew 

JHow sharp migJil be the thorns that line a crown ! 

Oh ! w o is mine, that thus am doom'd to view, 

At once, the smile of fortune and her frown, 

And (Ind my^ spirit in the dust cast down, 

W'htitt pride would hid me think on queenly state, 

And spurn ’mid glory's dreams the humbler ills of fate ! 

Yet, rIi, how can the mournful widow's heart 
Turn to tin; joys ambition might aw'^ake ? 

^lioomed froJii liiC husband of my youth to part, 

What pleasure now in glory can I lake? 

When most T prized it. 'tw as for his dear sake 
My loftiest aim was but to share his throne ; 

How can my weak hand bear the sceptre's weight alone ? 
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Like yon pale moon most be my dreary way ; 

Lonely she shines, although so pure and bright ; 

And as she blends not with the sun's rich ray, 

]iut waits his absence to diffuse her light. 

So only since my day has turned to night, 

Has so much splendor gathered round my name : 

Alas! how happier far, had I but shared his fame ! 

But he is gone ; and 1, his heavy loss, 

Through many a lonely year am doomed to weep ; 

Yet oft my thoughts the dark blue seas will cross, 

To seek the spot where all I love doth sleep ; 

For in my husband's grave is buried deep 
The all of joy that I could ever taste ; 

And glory but illumes my sad heail’s blighted waste. 

The Token. 

9. 1829. RBV. WILLIAM CROWE, DIED, iETAT. 83. 

A native of Winchester and Fellow of New' Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of B.C.L. 
in 1773 , and was appointed to a tutorship. He 
afterwards obtained the rectory of Alton Barnes, in 
Wiltshire. He was a man of talent, and will be 
long reinciribcred as the author of Lewesdon Hill^ 
a poem in blank verse, much in the style of the 
elder poets. The following are a few of its con- 
cluding lines. 

Now I descend 

To join the worldly crowd ; perchance to talk. 

To think, to act as they ; then all these thoughts 
That lift the expanding lieart above this spot 
To heavenly musing, these shall pass away, 

(E’en as this goodly prospect from my view,) 

Hidden by near and earthy rooted cares. 

So passes human life ; our better mind 
Is, as a Sunday's garment, then put on 
When we have nought to do ; hut at our work 
Wc wear a worse for thrift. Of tliis enough, 
To-morrow for severer thought ; but now 
T(» breakfast, and keep festival to-day. 

10. 1829. POPE LEO XII. DIED, iETAT. 68. 

Annibal della Genga w'as born August 2, 1760, at 
the Castle of Genga, the property of his fan'Hv. 

l2 
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situated between Urbino and the March of Ancona. 
He entered the church very early, and soon ob- 
tained very considerable preferment. It was about 
tlie period of the first invasion of Italy by the French, 
however, that he first entered into a conspicuous 
public situation. He was then sent as Nuncio to 
the Court of Bavaria and the States of a second rank 
in Germany, which high office he filled for fourteen 
years. In 1807* he was sent by the Pope to Paris, 
on a mission to Napoleon, and on his return to Rome 
lie was obliged, when the French took possession of 
that city, as well as the other Prelates who were 
not natives of the Roman States, to remove away. 
In 1814, he was again sent to France to compliment 
Louis XVIII. and was afflicted at Paris with a long 
illness. In 1816, he was elevated to the dignity of 
Cardinal ; and on the death of Poj)e Pius the Seventh, 
in 1823, he was elected to the papal chair. The 
election was terminated so quickly, that there was 
scarc(‘ly time to intrigue* Pius VII. died on August 
20, the operations of the scrutiny commenced on 
Sejitember 3, and on the 27th the election was de- 
clared. Few conclaves have been so speedily closed; 
the Italian Cardinals understanding that it was ne- 
cessary to make haste, if they wished to escape the 
effects of foreign influence, which might have pro- 
longed the day of decision. Many were surprised 
at the title of Leo the Twelfth, assumed by the new 
Pope. Every body is familiar with the celebrated 
name of Leo X., but few knew that there was ever 
a Pope called Leo XI.: the Pope so designated 
reigned for a space not quite amounting to a month, 
he having been chosen on the 1st of April, 1605, 
and dying on the 27 th of the same month. 

Pope Leo was tall, and well made : a patron of 
the Arts, and accustomed to business; ofa firm and 
independent character, having a will of his own, and 
address sufficient to accomplish his plans. In the 
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diplomatic stations he filled, he showed a great deal 
of knowledge, and a perfect acquaintance with men 
and with business. 

A private letter from a student in the English 
College at Rome, dated March 3, contains some 
curious particulars of the ceremonies which follow- 
ed the demise : 

The Lord Chamberlain, one of the cardinals, went in 
state from his palace, and entering the apartment where the 
corpse reposed, called upon it by name, and receiving no 
answer, approached the bed, and having ascertained that it 
was the dead body of the Pope, fell on his knees and prayed 
for the departed soul. He then took into his own hands all 
the temporal power of the Pope, and retired. But at the 
door, as is usual on such occasions, he found drawn up the 
Pope^s Swiss guard, who refused to let him pass, saying, 
that as their master was dead, there was no one to pay them. 
He, however, promised them that he would be their master, 
and told them to follow him : he then ascended into his car- 
riage, round which the Swiss ranged themselves, and con- 
ducted him to his house, where he is guarded as sovereign. 

The body was immediately embalmed, and late on Wed- 
nesday, the entrails of the defunct Pontiff, enclosed in a 
mortuary, or vase, were carried to the church of St. Vincent 
and St. Anastasc, On the morning of the following day the 
body of his Holiness was embalmed, and, being dressed, 
was exposed to the view of tbe people in the Chapel of 
Sixtus. The cor[)se was robed in pontificals, and on each 
side a party of the Pope's guard noble, with arms reversed, 
and crape scarfs. Large wax lights were burning around, 
and the clergy attached to St. Peter's were in constant 
attendance, reciting prayers for the deceased. On Friday 
morning we were in St. Peter's at an early hour, and large 
as that (diurch is, it was soon crowded to excess. A large 
couch had been prepared in the middle of the church, and 
after waiting there some time, the gates were thrown open 
and we heard the solemn tones of the Pope's choir ap- 
proaching. A troop of the Swiss guard advanced up the 
Church, dressed in armour, then followed the clergy and 
cardinals in their purple dresses, the guard noble in splendid 
uniform, and lastly the body, borne by six of the clergy, 
attended by the choir, chanting in the most solemn and 
affecting strains. The body was then laid upon the couch 
prepared, dressed in all the robes peculiar to the Pope. 
After the recital of some prayers, and sprinkling the b»'dy 
with holy water, it was removed to one of tbe side chapei . 

l3 
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On Sunday, the body, raised on a larsfe and sumptuous bed, 
was placed near the gate of the chapel, so near, that persqns 
approaching could kiss the foot, and thousands on thousands 
performed this ceremony, At about seven on Sunday even- 
ing, a large body of soldiers entered the church, and formed 
In two semicircular ranks from the chapel where the body 
reposed to another opposite, and the procession soon began 
to move ; and after the funeral service had been performed, 
it was placed in the coffin and sealed up by the Lord Cham- 
berlain. Shortly afterwards the body was placed in a par- 
ticular part of the church, where the Pope is generally 
laid until the death of his successor. This Pope will, 1 be- 
lieve, remain there but one year, as it was his request to be 
then buried in another church. 

“ The obsequies of a Pope continue nine days, at which 
all the dignitaries of church and state attend, together with 
the ambassadors of foreign courts. These ceremonies arc 
carried on in a most splendid manner ; but the last three 
days are grand beyond imagination. Soon after the Pope's 
d^alh, preparations were made to adorn the church (if St. 
Peter’s can be adorned,) and in the middle was raised an 
immense pyramid of mock granite, measuring in height 
about one hundred and ten feet. On the base were painted 
the principal actions of the Pope, and insciiptions com- 
memorating his virtues. Large statues on it were placed 
looking towards the end of the church, and on the summit 
a, beautiful figure of religion. From the four corners arose 
large branches, each bearing two hundred candles of Avax, 
cacfi weighing one pound. On and around this pyramid 
there were one thousand lights. It is customary to raise 
one of these at the death of each Pope, but there never was 
seen one like the present; it was indeed a splendid sight. 
The English were lost in admiration. At Christmas there 
were fifteen hundred English in Rome." 

11. 1829. JONATHAN scorr, LL.D. DIED, iETAT. 75. 

Mr. Scott was born at Shrewsbury, and at twelve, 
went to India, where he became a Captain in the 
Company’s service. Having studied the history and 
language of the country, he attracted the attention 
of Warren Hastings, who appointed him Persian 
Secretary. After his return to England, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford conferred upon him the degrees of 
LL.D., and he retired to Shrewsbury, where he end- 
ed liis days, and was buried in Old St. Chad’s Church. 
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As an author, Dr. Scott will be long remembered. 
He published a translation of Ferishta!s History of 
Hekkan; An Historical View of the Decan; Bahar 
Danushy or Garden of Knowledge ; TaleSy Anec- 
dotes and Letters from the Arctic and Persian ; 
and The Arabian Night* s Entertainments^ revised 
from the Arabic, with several new tales translated 
for the first time. 

14. — ST. VALENTINE. 

During the celebration of the Roman Lupercalia, 
on this day, it was a custom to put young women’s 
names into a box, which were afterwards drawn by 
the men. But the early pastors of the Christian 
church abolished the Lupercalian rites, and appoint- 
ed St. Valentine in their stead : hence it has been 
continued as a season, as some say, in imitation of 
the birds, for choosing our special lovers. 

St. Valentine ^vas an ancient presbyter of the 
church, who suffered in the persecution under 
Claudius II. at Rome : after being imprisoned a year, 
he was beaten with clubs and then beheaded, in the 
Fia Fkminia, about the year 270. 

THE LEGEND OF ST. VALENTINE. 

From Britain's realm, in olden time, 

By tlic strong power of truths sublime, 

The pagan rites were banish'd ; 

And s[)ite of Greek and Roman lore, 

Each god and goddess, famed of yore, 

From grove and altar vanish’d. 

And they (as sure became them best) 

To Austin and Paulinius 'best 
Obediently submitted. 

And left the land without delay, 

Save Cupid, who still held a sway, 

Too strong to passively obey, 

Or be by saints outwitted. 
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For well the boy-god knew that he 
Was far too potent, ere to be 
Depos'd and exil'd quietly 
From his belov'd dominion ; 

And sturdily the urchin swore 
He ne*er to leave the British shore, 

Would move a single pinion. 

The saints at this were sadly vex'd, 

And much their holy brains perplex'd. 

To bring the boy to reason ; 

And, when they found him bent to stay, 

They built up convent walls straight wa>, 

And put poor Love in prison. 

But Cupid, though a captive made, 

Soon met, within a convent shade, 

New subjects in profusion : 

Albeit, he found his pagan name 
Was heard by pious maid and dame 
With horror and confusion. 

For all were there demure and coy, 

And <1eem'd a rebel heathen boy 
A most unsaintly creature ; 

But Cupid found a way, with ease, 

His slyest vot'ries' tastes to please, 

And yet not change a feature. 

For, by liis brightest dart, the clf 
Affirm'd he'd turn a saint himself. 

To make tlieir scruples lighter ; 

So gravely hid his dimpled smiles, 

His wreathed locks, and playful wiles, 

Beneath a bishop's mitre. 

Then Christians rear'd tlie boy a shrine, 

Anil youths invok'd St. V alentinc 
To bless their annual passion ; 

And maidens still bis name revere, 

And, smiling, hail his day each year— 

A day to village lovers dear, 

Though saints are out of fashion. 

Monthly Mayazin* 
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TO A LADY READING A VALENTINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOBOMOK." 

What are thy thoughts, thou placid one? 

Thy glance is mild as evening sun— 
lluly and bright the lucid beam, 

As !o\o and hope were in thy dream. 

Calm are thy feelings— still and deep 
As seraph’s joy or infant’s sleep : 

Not thine the British Sappho’s eye. 

Like lovers volcano blazing high — 

Flush’d cheek, and passion-stricken brow, 

Are not for one so pure as tltou : 

Thou’rt not a thing all smiles and tears, 

Wasting Ihy soul in hopes and fears ; 

Yet thou, sweet maiden, canst not hide 
Alfectioii’s deep and noiseless tide. 

A sadden’d hue is on thy cheek, 

Thy thoughtful look is still and meek ; 

And well I know that young love Hings 
A shadow from his purple wings. 

’Tis sad to think life's sun-light gleam 
May leave thee, like a morning dream 
Can brow s so gentle and so fair 
Be caily mark’d by with’ring care? 

All ! lisltMi to the plaintive tone 
O’er all Felicia’s music thrown! 

Heaven spare thee the thrilling sigh, 

Which wakes her harp to melody! 

There’s subtle power in every line 
Of that bewitching Valentine ; 

If once within the throbbing heart, 

Nor time, nor change bids it dciiart; 

And seldom it’s a quiet guest ; 

I n woman’s fond devoted breast ; 

New thoughts may (ire the weary brain, 

But hearts once chiH’d ne’er warm again. 

Yet, lady, trust the dang’roiis hoy ! 

His smiles are full of light and joy ; 

And e’en his most envenom’d dart 
Is better than a vacant heart. 

14.— SBXAGBSIMA SCJNllAY. 

This is the second Sunday before Lent, so eailcd 
as being about sixty-days previous to Easter 3 I ^ore 
which it is the eighth Sunday* 
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21, — QUINQUAGBSIMA^ OR SIIROVB SUNDAY. 

This Is called Quinquagesiina, from its being 
about the fiftieth day before Easter ; it is also the 
seventh Sunday before Easter; and the Sunday 
before Shrove Tuesday. 

23. — SHROVE TUESDAY. 

This is the first Tuesday after Quinquagesinia 
Sunday, and is* so called from the Saxon shrive; 
literally, to confess. On this day, in Catholic times, 
every person in this country were obliged to confess 
their sins to tlie priest in their parish church; and 
that it should be observed, the great bell in every 
parish was rung at ten o’clock. 

It is also called Pancake-day. In the year 1446, 
Simon Eyre, a Shoe-maker, and Lord Mayor of 
London, ordered, that on the ringing of a bell, on 
this day, in every parish in the city, all apprentices 
should leave work and shut up their shops, to feast 
upon puddings, pies, and pancakes; which was 
called a pancake feast. 

Cock-fighting was formerly a very common prac- 
tice on this day throughout the country; this cruel 
sport is now, however, nearly extinct. In the 
Obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 
1789, is the following ; Died, April 4th, at Totten- 
ham, John Ardcsoif^ Esq., a young man of large 
fortune. Mr. Ardesoif was very foiul of cock-fight- 
ing; and had a favourite cock, on which he had 
won many profitable matches. The last bet he 
made on this cock was lost; which so enraged him, 
that he had the bird tied to a spit and roasted alive 
before a large fire. The screams of the miserable 
animal were so affecting, that some gentlemen pre- 
sent attempted to interfere; which so enraged Mr. 
A., that he seized a poker and with most furious 
vehemence, declared he would kill the first man 
who interposed. But in the midst of his passionate 
observations, he fell dead upon the spot/' 
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24. ST. MATTHIAS. 

After the crucifixiou, and the death of the traitor 
Judas, Peter, iii the midst of the disciples, they 
being in number about 120, proposed the election 
of an apostle in his stead, and they appointed two, 
Joseph, called Barsabus, who was surnained Justus, 
and MatthicTs:*’ and they prayed, to be directed in 
their choice, “and they gave forth their lots; and 
the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostlcs.^^ — Acts i. 23, 26. He was 
qualified for the apostleship, by having been a con- 
stant attendant upon our Saviour all the time of bis 
ministry. He is supposed to have been one of the 
seventy disciples. After our Lord’s resurrection, 
he preached the gospel first in Judea, and after- 
wards in Ethiopia, where he suffered martyrdom. 

24. ASH WEDNESDAY AND FlllST DAY OP LENT. 

So called because in the Romish church the priest 
blesses ashes on this day, and puts them upon the 
heads of the |)eoplc. These ashes are made of the 
branches of brushwood or palms, consecrated the 
year before, and cleaned, dried and sifted. After 
the priest lias absolved the people, he sprinkles 
these ashes iqioii them for the redemption of their 
sins. 

It is also the first day of Lent; a solemn time of 
fasting in the Christian church. ''J'hose of the Latin 
church, and some of the Protestant communion 
maintain, that it was always a fast of forty days, 
and, as such, of apostoliccTl institution, and that it 
was variously observed in different churches, and 
grew by degrees from a fast of forty hours to a fast 
of forty days. This is the opinion of* Bishop Taylor, 
Morton, De Moulin, Daille and others. 

Mr. Fosbroke observes, that ladies wore friar’s 
girdles in Lent. He quotes from Camden’s Re- 
mains, that Sir Thomas More, finding his ly 
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scolding her servants during Lent, endeavoured to 
restrain her. “ Tush, tush, iny lord/’ said she, 
‘Mook, here is one step so heavenward/’ showing 
him a friar’s gffdle. I fear me/’ said he, that 
one step, will not bring you up one step higher.” 
There are various instances of belief in the virtues i 
of garments that had been worn by monks and) 
friars, some of them almost surpassing belief. 

28. QUADRAGESIMA SUNDAV. 

So called from the Quadragesimal, or forty days* 
fast. It is also the first Sunday in Lent. 

28. 1828. BRUNSWICK THEATRE DESTROYED. 

This Theatre, in Well Street, Wellclose Sejuare, 
stood on the site of the Royalty Theatre, first built 
by the unfortunate John Palmer, who died on the 
Liverpool stage, wliile performing 'rhe Sfraugcr, 
It had only been opened two days, when it lell, 
burying in its mins a vast nnmber ol j)crf(u^mers 
and otliers, out of u Inch thirreeu lost their lives. 
The annexed view is worthy preservation from its 
being an accurate representation of the ruins, im- 
inediatelv after the accident. 
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i^iStronomital (f^ccnmttajsi 

In February, 1830. 

Stars, wherefore do you rise ? 

To light thy spirit to the skies. 

Fair Moon, why dost thou wane ? 

That I may wax again. 

O Sun ! what makes thy beams so bright? 

The word that said, “ Let tliere be light.’' 
Planets, what guides you in your course ? 

Unseen, unfelt, unfailing force. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

Solar Phenomena. 

The Sun enters Pisces at 21 in. past 2 in the 
morning of the 19th of this month; and he rises 
and sets on certain days during the same period^ 
as in the following 

TABLE. 

Fc ^ i 't, Sun rises 27 m. after 7, sets 33 m. after 4 


Jth, . . . 

.... 18 ... 

...7, 

.. 42 .. 

... 4 

lUh, ... 

.... 9 ... 

... 7, 

..51 .. 

... 4 

i6tb, . . . 

0 ... 

... 7, 

.. 0 .. 

... 5 

21st, . . . , 

51 ... 

... 6 , 

. . 9 .. 

... 5 

26th, . . . . 

.... 41 ... 

... 6, 

.. 19 .. 

... 5 


Equation of Time. 

To find the true or mean time from the appa- 
rent, the correction must be used as directed in the 
following 

Table of the Equation of Time for every fifth day. 

m. s. 

Monday, Feb. 1st, to the time by the dial, add 13 56 


Saturday, . . 6th, 14 26 

Thursday, 11th, 14 35 

Tuesday, 16th, 14 23 

Sunday, 21st, 13 58 

Friday, 26th, li* 14 


M 
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Eclipse of the Sun. 

The Sun will be eclipsed on the 23rd of this 
month, but invisible to the British Isles. The 
ecliptic conjunction at 36 m. after 4 in the morn- 
in jf, in longitude 1 1,. signs 4° 7i^ 5 Moon’s latitude 
1" 23i' N. 

LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Phases of the Moon. 

Full Moon 7th day at 42 m. past 7 in the evening. 

Last Quarter 10th 28 . . past midnight. 

New Moon 23rd . . . • 36* . . 4 in the morn. 

Moon's Passage over the Meridian. 

The following times arc selected from the Moon’s 
transits this month, as aftbrding suitable opportu- 
nities of observation, should the weather prove 
favorable : 

February 1st, at 54 m. after 6 in the evening. 


2nd,.. 48 7 

3rd, . . 42 8 

4th, . . 35 0 

5lli, . , 27 10 

14th, . . 26 4 in tljc morning. 

15th, . . n 5 

I61h, . . 57 5 

17tli,..46 6 

IHlh, .. .37 7 

UHh, ..31 8 

26th, . 1 3 in the afternoon. 

27th,. 56 3 

28th, . . 51 4 


PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 

Phases ff Venus. 

The Ught and dark phases of this beautiful planet 
bear following proportions to each other ; 

February 1st.— Tlliiminatcd pait = 3.0368 
Dark part. ..... = 8.96.‘12 

From which it appears that Venus has now a cres- 
crent form, and is similar in aspect to the Moon 
when waning ; which beautiful phase of our sister 
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planet before it melts into the solar rays, and of 
Venus, previous to her inferior conjuctions, has 
furnishcci poets with some of their most exquisitely 
touching images; the following, by James Mont- 
gomery, describes, with a felicity peculiar to him- 
self, the separation of the spirit from the body of a 
pious young female : 

But she M as waning to the tomb ; 

The wonii of death was in her bloom : 

Yet as the mortal frame declined, 

Strong through the ruins rose the mind: 

As the dim moon, when night ascends, 

Slow in the east the darkness rends, 

Through melting clouds by gradual gleams, 

Pours the mild lustre of her beams. 

Then bursts in triumph o'er the pole. 

Free as a disembodied soul ! 

Thus while her veil of flesh decay'd 

Her beauties brightened througli the shade ; 

Charms which her l<»wly heart conceiiled, 

111 nature's weakness were revealed! 

And still the unrobing spirit cast 
Diviner glories to the last ; 

Dissolveil its bonds, and cleared its flight, 

Emerging into perfect light. 

EclijJses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

Giving to the proximity of Jupiter to the Stiii, 
and his great southern declination, there will occur 
only one visible eclipse ; 

niMEKSIOV. 

Third Satellite, Ibth day, at 1 ni. 69 s. after C in the morn. 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and 
Stars. 


Feb. 2nd, 

w ith y in Taurus, . 

. . at 2 in the morn. 

2nd, 

. . 1 i Taurus . 

.... 3 

2ik1, 

. . 2 ^ Taurus . 

4 

2nd, 

.. Aldcbaran... 

.... 9 

7tll, 

. . ^ in Leo . . . 

.... Din the even. 

21.SI, 

. . Mercury . . . 

.... 9 

29th, 

. . y in Taurus . . 

. . . . 7 in the m^rn. 

29tll, 

. . 1 and 2 ^ in Taurus 9 


31 2 
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Other Phenomena* 

Mercury will be stationary on the 2nd of this 
month, and again on the 24th. He will be in his 
inferior conjunction 30 m. after 1 1 on the night of 
the 11th. Venus will be stationary on the 14th. 
Jupiter in conjunction with 1 v in Sagittarius at 
33 m. past 1 in the morning of the 20th; the 
planet will be only 40'' north of the star. 

Saturn will be in opposition at 45 m. past mid- 
night of the 4th ; this is the most favorable posi- 
tion of a superior planet for observation, being then 
removed as far as possible from the illumination of 
the atmosphere of the Earth, — at its nearest to our 
planet, and its apparent situation in the heavens 
coinciding with its true place. 

THE PLANET SATURN. 

( From the Literary Gazette.) 

The ancient name of Saturn was Chronos, time ; 
so named from the slowness of its motion : it was 
also called Phaenon, shining or appearing, which 
denomination is rather singular, Saturn not being 
the most brilliant of the planets. This name may 
be accounted for from the superstitious feelings of 
the ancients, who regarded this planet as of evil 
omen^ from its leaden hue and remote situation ; 
their custom was to propitiate the smiles of fortune, 
by giving flattering names to those influences they 
deemed prejudicial. Among the Jews, this planet 
is supposed to be the one referred to in the sacred 
writings as Chiun, or ‘‘ Remphan, the star of your 
god." Saturn is also called Remphan in the Per- 
sian language; and among the Chinese, Tu, or 
Tien — earth ; a reference, probably, to its inferior 
brightness. 

The double ring of Saturn constantly presents 
ample amusement, and affords high gratification ; 
the contemplation of its form, position, and inagni- 
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tude, supplying materials for speculation, on the 
probable purposes for which such a zone of light 
was ordained to circulate round the central orb. 

It is worthy of remark, that this stupendous and 
singular system of Saturn, (its orb,*ring and satel- 
lites) had performed a hundred and ninety unosten- 
tatious revolutions of 29 years, 174 days, 1 hour, 
51 minutes, 1 1.2 seconds, through the star-gemmed 
zodiac — and the Earth in its smaller orbit had de- 
scribed 5614 circles round the Sun — before this 
magnificent apparatus was revealed to the eye of 
man; — ^unknown to the antediluvian astronomers, 
though some of these had an apportunity of tracing 
the course of the planet, through upwards of thirty 
complete revolutions; — ^unconceived of by those 
who cultivated the science in the plains of Chaldea; 
— equally so by the philosophers of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome; — by most of the nations of antiquity, 
deemed dreary, and unchCering in itself, and baleful 
and malignant in its influence on other bodies : — 
it was reserved for recent times to behold and inves- 
tigate this beneficent display of the Creator’s power 
and wisdom. 

Till the invention of telescopes, Saturn held no 
particular rank in the Heavens, beyond that dis- 
tinction which the slowness, yet regularity of its 
motion, and degree of brilliancy rendered remark- 
able : its singularity of appearance was first observed 
by Galileo, in the year 1610, who described it as 
consisting of three globes — one larger, with a 
smaller one on each side : he veiled his discoveiy 
in a Latin sentence, which he transposed, that his 
observation might remain secret, and yet afford him, 
at some future time, the opportunity of claiming the 
honor of the discovery, Huygens completed the 
discovery, and explained the phenomena of the 
ring, — that in its course round the Sun, it assumed a 
variety of oval forms, from its being seenobll uely, 
M 3 
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gradually contracting from a certain ellipticity to 
an almost imperceptible line, and again expand- 
ing till it resumed its maximum of ellipticity, — the 
ring being most open when the planet was in 19® of 
Sagittarius, and 19° of Gemini, and appearing as a 
line across the disc in 19° of Pisces, and 19® of Virgo. 

So remarkable a body in the planetary train, 
from its dissimilarity to the others, soon excited the 
vigilance of the astronomers of that period, and left 
little to reward the research of those of the pTresent 
day, beyond the task of correcting with their 
exquisitely constructed instruments, its various 
dimensions. The following are the micrometrical 
observations of this planet, made at Dorpat, in May 
1828, by Professor Struve, with Fraunhofer’s large 
Refractor: — 


External diameter of the external ring .... 40".096 

Internal diameter of the exemal ring 35 .289 

External diameter of the internal ring .... 34 .475 

Internal diameter of the internal ring 26 .668 

Equatorial diameter of Saturn 17 .991 

Breadth of the external ring 2 .403 

Breadth of the chasm between the rings. ... 0 .408 

Breadth of the internal ring 3 ,903 

Distance of the ring from Saturn 4 .3.39 

Equatorial radius of Saturn 8 .995 

Inclination of the ring to the ecliptic 28° 5'. 9 


It has been remarked, by several accurate astro- 
nomers, that the dark space between the orb of 
Saturn, and the ring, appears greater on the eastern, 
than on the western side of the planet, and has been 
supposed by some to be an optical illusion. From 
the results, however,, of very careful measurement. 
Professor Struve is decidedly of opinion, that the 
orb is not in the centre of the ring. Both the rings 
are brighter than the orb, and the outer one brighter 
than the inner. The thickness of the double ring 
hiis been considei-ed as incapable of measurement ; 
— from observations by Schroeter, it is found to be 
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0 'M 25 ; it is also supposed that the edge of the ring 
is of a spherical, or rather spheroidal form. When 
the ring is in the plane of the eye, its surface is 
found not to be exactly uniform, sometimes one 
ansa entirely disappearing, at other times both 
being observed to be detached from the planet: 
these irregularities on its surface are considered as 
iiecessaiy for maintaining the ring in equilibrium ; 
for if a perfectly uniform body, it would yield to the 
slightc'st attraction, which might ultimately preci- 
pitate it on the surface of the orb. 

The appearance of the double ring to the inhabi- 
tants of the globe of Saturn, must be inconceivably 
sj)lendid and magnificent, varying in appearance 
according to the situation in which it is beheld. 
From the regions several degrees distant from each 
pole, the inhabitants cannot possibly see this grand 
spectacle — being below their horizon. In approach- 
ing the latitude of 60 degrees, it must be first seen 
as a bright segment of a disc, just emerging above 
the horizon, of the brightness of the morning twi- 
light, only more defined ; — nearer the equator, as a 
vast luminous arch; — and when contemplated from 
the middle zone of the planet, a bright band would 
be observed crossing the zenith, and terminating in 
the eastern and western points of the horizon. 
Hence, the glory of the celestial canopy during a 
Saturnian night must, to that planet, indeed, be far 
exceeding what we behold from our earth ; parti- 
cularly from those places where the ring can be 
surveyed in its concave and convex form, stretching 
across the firmament, and apparently resting on the 
verge of the horizon : above and beneath the arch, 
the same constellations which ornament our sky 
woTild be observed shining with subdued splendour; 
— while, at different distances and positions with- 
out the ring would be seen, gliding swiftly, the sa- 
tellites of Saturn, either rising, setting, or on tlie 
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meridian; others entering into the shadow of the 
orb, or emerging from it ; each exhibiting every 
variety of phase — from the delicate crescent, to the 
semi-lunar — from a gibbous to a fuil-orbcd bright- 
ness. 

Does such beauty and design beam upon a destri;, 
and shed its radiance upon realms of solitude and 
silence, — to be witnessed by no intellectual eye in 
those vast regions, and seen only in miniature by a 
few individuals from this remote and comparatively 
minute earth ? Doubtless from such a glorious 
abode, the voice of gratitude and adoration continu- 
ally ascends to the great Creator for such a re- 
splendent retinue, by which its distance from the 
Sun is so amply compensated. 

“ But cooteroplation rests her weary win^^s 
And stops awhile to tremble and adore.” 

NEBULA IN ORION. 

The splendid tiebula in the sword handle of Orion, 
is now in a favorable position for telescopic obser- 
vation. Time’s Telescope of last year, contains a 
minute description of this mysterious luminous ap- 
pearance; to which may be added, the singular dis- 
covery of a fifth star, (near the “cluster of four 
arranged in the form of a trapezium,”) which after 
continuing some time distinct, gradually diminished 
in brightness, until scarcely perceptible. It is sup- 
posed to be either a new star, or a variable one of 
long period. 

“ Stars, whose beams have never reached our world, 
Though science meets them midway in the heaven 
With prying optics, weighs them in her scale. 

Measures their orbs, and calculates their courses : 
Some,^ely visible, some proudly shine, 

Like living jewels. ” 
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iBtavs* 

For February^ 1830. 

When winter comes, with purpled nose and hwds, 

And shakes his flaky locks, and snows his lands, 

How bright at morn, when nightly drizzlings freeze, 

The fairy paradise of glassy trees. 

Prismatic beam and crackle in the breeze.— -H* c. knight* 

How tender are the cares of Providence for us 
during the winter! He has given to man that 
industry of which they have so much need, to for- 
tify themselves against the attacks of cold and frost. 
Their inventive mind has made them find the means 
of procuring for themselves, an artificial heat. And 
is it not evident, that Divine Wisdom has foreseen 
the wants incident to different climates, when, he 
has placed in them, animals that could live no- 
where else ? 

Though we are obliged to suspend the labours of 
the field, there are various other ways in which we 
may be usefully employed 5 and we are never doomed 
to a state of idleness and inaction. The repose of 
nature invites us to look for resources in our own 
minds; and though our imagination cannot now be 
warmed with the beauties of nature in their spring 
and summer robes, our mind, from the present 
change in nature, may be led to reflect upon the 
instability of all earthly things, and prepare to enter 
into that eternity to which it is hastening, and de- 
vote itself with full sincerity to the service of that 
Supreme Being who never changed, but is ever the 
same, merciful, just, and omnipotent. 

All that we love and feel on Nature^s face 
Bear dim relations to oar common doom ; 

The clouds that blush and die a beamy death. 

Or weep themselves away in rain ; the streams 
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That flow along in dying music,— leaves 
That fade, and drop into the frosty arras 
Of winter, there to mingle with dead flowers, 

Arc all prophetic of our own decay. 

Robert Montgomery. 

There are few attractions for the Naturalist this 
month: still, if the weather is not severe, some 
opening buds, and peeping flowers may be found on 
sheltered spots. Among the few flowers of this 
season, one of the sweetest is 

THE NIGHTINGALE FLOWER. 

Fair flower of silent night! 

Unto thy bard an emblem thou shouldst be ; 

His fount of song, in hours of garish light, 

Is closed like thee. 

But with the vesper hour, 

Silence and solitude its depth unseal ; 

Its hidden springs, like thy unfolding flower, 

Thy life reveal. 

Were it not sweeter still 
To give imagination holier scope. 

And deem that thus the future may fulfil 
A loftier hope ! 

That, as thy lovely bloom 
Sheds round its perfume at the close of day, 

'With beauty sweeter from surrounding gloom, 

A star-like ray ; — 

So in life’s dark decline, 

When the grave's shadows are around me cast, 

My spirit's hopes may like thy blossom sliine 
Bright at the last ; 

And as the grateful scent 

Of thy meek flower, the memory of my name. 

Oh ! who could wish for prouder monument, 

Or purtjr fame ? 

The darkness of the grave 

Would wear no gloom appaling to the sight, 

Might Hope’s fair blossom, like thy flow'ret, brave, 
Death’s wdntry night. 

Knowing the dawn drew nigh 
Of an eternal, though a sunless day. 

Whose glorious flowers must bloom immortally, 

Nor fear decay ! Bernard Barton. 
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Towards the close of this month, if the weather 
is mild, Potatoes may be sown with advantage. As 
the history of this universal and useful vegetable is 
not generally known, the following brief sketch 
may not be uninteresting or inappropriate; it is 
from a communication to the Board of Agriculture, 
by Dr. W. Wright, of Edinburgh. 

“The potato is a native of America, and well 
known to the Indians long before the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. Gomara, in his general history 
of the Indies, and Josephus Acosta, are amongst the 
early Spanish writers who have mentioned the 
potato by the Indian names openanck, papej and 
papas. Clusius, and after him Gerard, gave figures 
of the potato-plant. Gerard was the first author 
who gave it the name of ‘ solanum tuberosum* which 
Linneeus and his followers have adopted. In 1584, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, so celebrated for his worth, his 
valour, and his misfortunes, discovered that part of 
America called Norembega, and by him named Vir- 
ginia, whether the admiral W'as acquainted with the 
potato in his first voyage, or whether it was sent to 
liim by Sir Thomas Grenville, or by Mr, Lane, the 
first governors of Virginia, is uncertain. It is pro- 
bable he was possessed of this root about the year 
158G. He is said to have given it to his gardener 
in Ireland, as a fine frgit from America, and which 
he desired him to plant in his kitchen-garden in the 
spring. In August, this plant flowered, and in Sep- 
tember produced a fruit; but so different to the 
gardener’s expectation, that, in an ill humour, he 
carried the potato-apple to his master. ^ Is this" 
said he, ^ the fine fruit from America you prized so 
highly?’ Sir Walter either was, or pretended to be, 
ignorant of the matter; and told the gardener, 

• since that was the case, to dig up the weed ancl 
throw it away." The gardener soon returned with 
a good parcel of potatoes. Gerard, an old Engii ti 
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botanist, received seedlings of the potato about the 
year 1590; and tells us, that it grew as kindly in 
his garden as in its native soil, Virginia. The plant 
was cultivated in the gardens of the nobility and 
gentry early about the year 1620, as a curious ex- 
otic; and towards the year 1684, was planted out 
in the fields, in small patches, in Lancashire. From 
thence it was gradually propagated all over the 
kingdom, as well as in France. In 1683, Suther- 
baud has inserted the solanum tuberosum in his 
Hortus Medicus Edenburgensis ; and it is probable 
that many others in Scotland cultivated the potato 
in their gardens about that time. It was not, how- 
ever, grown in the open fields in Scotland till the 
year 1728, when Thomas Prentice, a day labourer, 
first cultivated potatoes at Kilsyth. The success 
was such, that every farmer and cottager followed 
his example; and for many years past it has become 
a staple article. Thomas Prentice, by his industry, 
had saved £200. sterling, which he sunk for double 
interest. Upon this he subsisted for many yeare, 
and died at Edinburgh in 1792, aged cighty-six 
years. This plant thrives as well in Europe as it 
does in America. In this island, particularly, it is 
quite at home; and there is hardly a soil, but, with 
a little pains, may be made to produce the potato. 
The potato may be cultivated in every habitable 
part of the globe; but with variable success. The 
heat of the West Indies is too great for it. In 
Jamaica, however, and other mountanous islands, 
where they have all climates, it has been produced 
in great perfection. On account of the potato being a 
species of or night-shade, there were many 

who were prejudiced against it, alleging it was nar- 
cotic; In Burgundy, we find the culture and use of 
potatoes in food interdicted, as a poisonous and mis- 
cKevous root. Amongst other effects, it was ac- 
cused of producing leprosy and dysentery. Potatoes 
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exposed a few days to the sun and weather, acquire 
a green colour, bitter taste, and a norcotic quality. 
In this state they are not fit for eating ; but there is 
not the smallest foundation for the other allegations. 
Prejudice and ignorance have long yielded to expe- 
rience and tmth ; and all mankind at this day agree, 
that there is no food so wholesome, more easily 
procured, or less expensive, than the potato. It 
constitutes the chief article of food to immense num> 
bers of people, and may be converted to the support 
of all domestic animals, whether raw, boiled, or 
roasted.” 

Very few birds are to be heard at this season. 
The woodlark is one of the earliest, and the thrush 
may at times be heard. The red-breast, which 
sings at all other seasons is silent when the frost is 
on the ground ; but it is often seen near the dwell- 
ings of man. 

TO A RED-BREAST. 

BY CHARLOTTE C. RICHARDSON. 

Cold blew the freezings northern blast. 

And winter sternly frown'd ; 

The flaky snow fell thick and fast. 

And clad the fields around. 

Forced by the storm's relentless pow'r, 

Embolden'd by' despair, 

A shiv'ring red-ln:east sought my door. 

Some friendly warmth to share. 

“ Welcome, sweet bird !" I fondly cried, 

“No danger need'st thou fear, 

Secure with me thou may'st abide 
Till warmer suns appear. 

“ And when mild spring comes smiling on 
And bids the lields look gay, 

Thou, with thy sweet, thy grateful song. 

My kindness shall repay." 

Mistaken thought?— But how shall I 
The mournful truth display? 

An envious cat, with jealous eye. 

Had mark'd him as her prey. 

N 
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Remorseless wretch ! — ^her cruel jaws 
Soon seal'd her victim's doom ; 

While I in silence mourn bis loss, 

And w'eep o’er Robin's tomb. 

So, oft in life’s uneven way 
Some stroke may intervene ; 

Sweep all our fancied joys aw ay. 

And change the ilattcring scene. 

A man is infinitely mistaken who thinks there is 
nothing to be seen out of doors, because the sun is 
not warm, and the streets are muddy. Let him get, 
by dint of good exercise, out of the streets, and he 
sliall find enough. In the warm neighbourhood of 
towns he may still watch the field-fares, thrushes, 
and blackbirds; the titmouse seeking its food 
through the straw-thatch; the red-wings, field-fares, 
sky-larks, and tit-lark, upon the same errand, over 
wet meadows ; the sparrows and yellow-hammers, 
and chafiTinches, still beautiful though mute, gleaning- 
from the straw and chaff in farm-yards ; and the 
ring-dove, always poetical, coming for her meal to 
the ivy-berries. About rapid streams he may see 
the various habits and movements of herons, wood- 
cocks, wild ducks, and other water-fowl, who are 
obliged to quit the frozen marshes to seek their 
food there. The red-breast comes to the window, 
and often into the house itself, to be rewarded for 
its song, and for its far famed painful obsequies to 
the Children in the Wood. — Literary Pocket Book. 

The evenings during this season are generally the 
most cheerful of any period of the year. The cus- 
toms prevalent among our Gallic neighbours has 
been described in the Literary Gazette in a lively 
picture of Winter Evening Parties in France. 

In the winter, after supper, which is taken at 
the close of the day, the veillees, or evening parties, 
commence. At this time the different families visit 
each other, and work together; the men seated on 
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two forms placed on each side of the fire-place, oc- 
cupy themselves in cutting articles in wood, repair- 
ing their agricultural instruments, making baskets, 
or polishing rods and distafis for the younggirls. The 
women spin, and with the children, who sit round 
the hearth, listen attentively to the conversation. 
If any one of the family can read, he consults the 
almanack and its predictions, or relates some won- 
derful stories related by charlatans, or chanters of 
miracles at fairs. They commonly talk on some 
subject which is not suggested by what most inter- 
ests them — agriculture, but by superstition. H ence 
they learn what particular donations they are to 
pay to the saint who Avatches over and takes care 
of the bees; to him who preserves them from hail, 
or procures rain for them ; to what calvary in the 
canton they arc to carry an egg boiled hard, a little 
bread, and a piece of money; at what fountain they 
must drink to cure themselves of the fever, or to 
prevent other diseases; they also learn what old 
woman will predict the best luck to them, or Avliert^ 
the man lives who cures disorders of tlie eyes by a 
consecrated grain of wheat ; they further learn what 
are the real torments of hell, the sufferings of limbo, 
the delights of paradise, and how numerous and 
powerful arc the sorcerers. The time of miracles 
and fairies has not yet passed away from these vil- 
lages. One of the compjiny who is now speaking 
to his attentive auditory, knew a man who sold him- 
self to the devil : he has seen a ghost, and crossed 
himself to drive it away ; he has carried for two or 
three miles a hobgoblin who leaped upon his 
shoulders; and, to sum up all, he has lost some of 
his cattle, because a sorcerer, disguised like a beg- 
gar, was refused aims by him, and in resentment 
bewitched his stable."' 

We shall conclude this month with 
N 2 
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A WINTER THOUGHT. 

BY BERNARD BARTON. 

Dear friend ! long tried and faithful proved 
In hours of grief and gloom ; 

In such more justly prized and loved 
Than in joy's brightest bloom 

Well may that cheerless winter sky, 

That one bright star above, 

Recal thy worth and constancy 
To gratitude and love. 

The steersman, in a summer night, 

When cloudless arc the skies, 

May gaze upon the orbs of light 
Till slumber seal his eye ; 

But when the winds are loud and stern, 
And heaven is drear and dark. 

To one alone his glance will turn, — 

By that he guides his bark 1 

So clouds have veiled each star and sun, 
Once wont my life to cheer ; 

And thou art now the polar one, 

By which my course I steer. 

The blossoms of life's spring-tide gay 
My path have long since tied ; 

My summer foliage passed away,— 

My autumn fruit been shed. 

But thou in winter storms art yet 
Unchanged in faith to me ; 

And dear, though hapless seems the debt 
1 long have ow'd to tlicc. 
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This iBontti was dedicated by Romulus to Mars, 
from whom it was called March. In Saxon, it was 
called Rethe or Rough Monath^ and Lenet^ or 
Length Monath^ from the lengthening of the days. 
Thence the name of Lent. 

In France, March was reckoned the first month 
until 1.564, when the cominencement of the year 
was changed to January by Charles the Ninth. In 
Scotland it was the first month till 1599; and in 
England partially till the last century. 

1. ST. DAVID. 

The fame of this celebrated personage having 
been so great throughout Christendom, we might 
naturally expect that the materials for the history 
of his life would be abundant, and of easy access. 
But when from the mass which tradition has 
handed down to us, we throw aside the monkish 
legends that are related of his birth, actions, cha- 
racter, and death, the tacts that remain will be 
found exceedingly few, and by no means of estab- 
lished authenticity* He is stated to have been the 
son of Sandde ab Cedig ab Ceredig ab Cunedda, 
a prince of Ceredigion, or Cardigan, by Non the 
daughter of Gynyr of Caer Gawch in Pembroke- 
shire. Other authorities call the lady Mclaria, but 
all agree that she was a nun, who became a mother 
by the forcible violation of her chastity. The pe- 
riod of his birth is assigned to the middle of the 
fifth century. Cressy* places it in the year 462, 


* History of Bittany, Ldb. X, Cap. 8. 
N 3 
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but the author of his life in the great work of the 
Jesuits, Acta Sanctorum, in a learned dissertation 
on the subject, assigns it to the year 445,* while 
others fix it still later than either of these dates. 
After receiving the first rudiments of his education 
at old Menapia, Avhere he imbibed a taste for lite- 
rature, and determined upon embracing a religious 
life, he removed to the Isle of Wight to avail him- 
self of the instructions of Paulinas, a disciple of 
St. Germanus, who at that time presided over a 
public school for the education of persons designed 
for the clerical oflSce. Here he remained ten years 
prosecuting his studies with great ardour and suc- 
cess. At the expiration of this term he returned 
to his native country, and having fixed his residence 
in a secluded place called Vallis llosina^ the vale 
of Roses, he laid there the foundation of a monas- 
tic institution, which in the course of time raised 
the favored sj)ot to the dignity of an archiepiscopal 
metroi)oIis. David brought together here a con- 
siderable body of scholars, some of whom, asTeilo, 
Aidan, Madoc, Padarn, or Paternus, and Kynedd, 
became afterwards greatly celebrated for their 
sanctity. The rules w^hich he laid down for the 
observance of his followers were exceedingly strict. 
Every member was bound to labour daily with his 
hands for the common benefit of the monastery. 
They were forbidden to receive all gifts or possess- 
sions offered by unjust men, and to cherish a hatred 
of riches. “ They never conversed together by 
talking but when necessity required, but each per- 
formed the labour enjoined him, joining thereto 
prayer or holy meditation on divine things; and 
haviu^ finished their country work they returned 
to their monastery, where they spent the remainder 
of the day till the evening in reading or writing. 


* Acta Sanctorum, Martii Tom. I. p. 39. 
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In the evening, at the eoanding of a bell, they all 
left their work, and immediately repaired to the 
church, wtiere they remained till the stars ap- 
peared, and then went all together to their refec- 
tion, eating sparingly and not to satiety. Their 
food was bread with roots or herbs seasoned with 
salt, and their thirst they quenched with a mixture 
of water and milk. Supper being ended, they con- 
tinued about three hours in watchings, prayers, 
and genuflextious. As long as they were in the 
church, it was not permitted to any to slumber, or 
sneeze, or cast forth spittle. After this they went 
to rest, and at cock crowing they rose, and con- 
tinued at prayer till day appeared. All their in- 
ward sensations and thoughts they discovered to 
their superior, and from him they demanded per- 
mission in all things, even when they were urged 
to the necessities of nature.* Their clothing was 
skins of beasts.’^ 

In the year 519, according to Usher, a Synod 
was convened at Llandewi Brefi in Cardiganshire, 
for the purpose of checking the Pelagian heresy, 
which at this time had re-appeared in the kingdom. 
To this assembly David, after repeated entreaties, 
repaired ; and with such zeal and success did he 
preach against the obnoxious doctrines, f that he 
was, by the unanimous voice of all present, ap- 
pointed archbishop of Caerleon, in the room of 
Dubricius, who, on account of his age and infirmi- 
ties, wished to resign. He is said, however, to 
have consented to his elevation, only on condition 
of being permitted to remove the see to Menevia. 
Some years subsequently, David convoked anotlier 
assembly of all the clergy of Wales, but for what 

* Patrisque licentiam etiam ad naturae secreta require- 
bant. Acta Sanctorum ubi supra, p. 46. 

t Sec above, page 480. 
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specific purpose is not now known. Here, the acts 
and decrees of the Synod of Brefi were confirmed, 
and some new acts passed for the regulation of 
the doctrine and discipline of the churches. This 
convocation is called the Synod of Victory. The 
decrees of these two Synods were committed to 
writing by St. David himself, and deposited in the 
{irchivcs of his own cathedral ; and having been 
approved by the court of Rome, were for many 
ages received by the Welch churches as their rule 
and directory in all ecclesiastical matters. These 
ancient documents were in after times destroyed 
by the barbarian invaders, who repeatedly pillaged 
the church, and too often Avantonly burnt what 
they found it useless to remove. 

The time of St. David’s death, and the age at 
which he died, are as undetermined as the pcriotl 
of his birth. Giraldus and John of Tinmouth state 
that he died in the year 609 at the great age of one 
hundred and forty-seven. Pitts places his deatli 
in 544, but assigns to him the same incredible 
length of years. The author of his life in the Acta 
Sanctorum agrees with this statement as to the 
time of his death, but makes him only ninety-seven 
years old ; and he suggests that the difference on 
this point may probably be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the dates having been originally written 
LXXXXVII or CXXXXVJI, the first miuieral L, 
was mistaken for C. Usher also concurs in placing 
his death in 54*4, but makes his age only eighty- 
two. He wiis canonized by Calixtus the second, 
who held the papal see from A.D. 1 119 to 1124. 

He was to all a mirror and a pattern of life ; he 
taught both by precept and example : was an 
excellent preacher in words, but more excellent in 
woffks. He was a doctrine to those who heard him, 
a model to the religious, life to the needy, defence 
to orphans, support to widows, a father to the 
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fatherless, a rule to monks, a directory to men of 
the world 3 being made all things to all men, that 
he might win all to God. — Reeses South Wales^ 

2. — ST. CHAD. 

Saint Ccadda, or Chad, was educated at Lindis- 
farne, under St. Aidan, He was bishop of York 
from which he retired to the monastry of Lestingay^ 
He was, however, called from his privacy to fill the 
see of Lichfield, where he died during a great pesti- 
lence in the year 673. 

7- — ST* pkrpetua. 

A noble lady of Carthage, who suffered martyr- 
dom in 203, under the persecution of the Emperor 
Severus. 

12. — ST. GREGORY. 

Gregory the First, bishop of Rome, commonly 
called the Great, was consecrated in 5^, and died 
in 604. He was a man of great learning and piety. 
Venerable Bede says, ‘‘ he was particularly concern- 
ed that the inhabitants of Britain should be con- 
verted to Christianity, and offered the then Bishop 
of Rome to visit England for that purpose ; but his 
offer was not accepted. Being soon after raised to 
the see of Rome, he sent several able men on this 
important work.” He left more works behind him 
than any other pope at any other period. His 
Pastorals^ or treatise on the duties of a pastor, is 
held in such estimation by the Galilean church, that 
all the bishops, are obliged, by the canons of that 
church, to be thoroughly acquainted with it, and to 
punctually observe the rules contained in it. 

It is to Pope Gregory that we owe the invention 
used to this day, of expressing musical sounds by 
the first seven letters of the alphabet. He also col- 
lected the musical fragments of such ancient hymns 
and psalms as the first fathers’ of the church n. .c 
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approved, and recommended to the primitive Chris- 
tians; these he methodised and arranged in the 
order they were afterwards adopted by the chief 
part of the western church. 

15, 1829. WILLIAM CASTIEAU DIED, AiTAT. 75* 

Mr. Castieau died at Shrewsbury, where he was 
many years a teacher of Classics and Mathematics. 
He was author of the principal portion of an useful 
work, entitled, Proctor and Castieau's Cyclopedia, 
and of many articles in Chemistry and Astronomy 
in other Encyclopaedias and periodical works of 
science. 

17 . ST. PATRICK, 

The tutelar Saint of Ireland ; asserted by some 
to have been born in Cornwall, towards the end of 
the fourth century ; by others to liave been a native 
of Wales, and by others of Scotland. He was most 
probably born at Killpatrick near Glasgow. Whilst 
at a College in Wales, he was taken by some pirates 
of Ireland, the inhabitants of which country lie 
afterwards converted to Christianity. He was arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and founded many churches and 
schools of learning. He died about 460, aged 83. 

Mr. Croker has published the following amusing 
and curious traditionary legend, which is current 
among the peasantry of Killarncy. 

Sure every body has beard tell of the blessed Saint 
Patrick, and how he drove the sarpints and all manner of 
venomous things out of Ireland. How he ‘ bothered all the 
varmint' entirely. But, for all that, there was one ould 
sarpint left, who was too cunning to be talked out of tJie 
country, and made to drown himself. St. Patrie.k didn't 
well know how to manage this fellow, who was doing great 
havoc ; till, at long last, he bethought himself, and got a 
strong iron chest niiide, with nine boults upon it. 

“ So one fine morning he takes a walk to whore the 
sarpint used to keep ; and the sarpint, who didn't like the 
saimt in the least, and small blame to him for that, began 
to Kiss and show his teeth at him like any thing. ^ Oh,' says 
Saint Patrick, says he, ‘ w here's the use of making such a 
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piece of work about a gentleman like myself coming to see 
you. ^Tis a nice house I have got for you, agin the winter; 
for I’m going to civilize the whole country, man and beast/ 
says he, ‘ and 3 ^ou can come and look at it whenever you 
please, and ^tis myself will be glad to see you.' 

“ The sarpint hearing such smooth words, thought that, 
thougli St. Patrick had druve all the rest of the sarpints 
into the sea, he meant no harm to himself ; so tlie sarpint 
walks fair and easy up to see him and the house he was 
speaking about. But when the sarpint saw the nine great 
boults upon the chest, he thought he was sould (betrayed.) 
and was for making off with himself as fast as ever he could. 

“ ‘ 'Tis a nice warm house you see,' says Saint Patrick, 
‘ and 'tis a good friend I am to you.' 

“ ‘ I thank you kindly, St. Patrick, for your civility/ 
says the sarpint, ‘ but I think it's too small it is for me,' — 
meaning it for an excuse, and away he was going. 

“ ‘ Too small !' says St. Patrick, ‘ stop, if you please,' 
says he ; ‘ you're out in that, my boy, any how — I am sure 
'twill (it you completely ; and. I'll tell you what,' says he, 
‘ J'll bet yon a gallon of porter,' says he, ‘ that if you'll only 
try and gel in, there'll be plenty of room for you.' 

“ The sarpint was as thirsty as could be with his walk, 
and 'Iwas great joy to him, the thoughts of doing St. Patrick 
out of a gallon of porter; so, swelling himself up as hig as 
he could, in he got to the chest, all but a little bit of his 
tail. * There, now,' says he ‘ I've won the gallon, for you 
sec the house is too small for me, for I can't get in my tail V 
When what does Saint Patiick do, but he comes behind 
the great heavy lid of the chest, and, putting his two hands 
to it, down he slaps it, with a bang like tliunder. When 
the rogue of a sarpint saw the lid coming down, in went his 
tail, like a shot, for fear of being whipped off him, and Saint 
Patrick began at once to boult the nine iron boults. 

“M)h, murder! won't you let me out, Saint Patrick?' 
says the sarpint ; ‘ I've lost the bet fairly ; and I'll pay you 
the gallon like a man !' 

“ ‘ Let you out, my darling,' says Saint Patrick, * to be 
sure I will — by all manner of means — but, you see, I haven’t 
lime now, so you must wait till to-morrow.' And so he 
took the iron chest, with the sarpint in it, and pitches it 
into jthe lake here, where it is to this hour for certain ; and 
’tis the sarpint struggling down at the bottom that makes 
the waves upon it. Many is the living man,' continued 
Picket, ‘ besides myself, has hard the sarpint crying out, 
from witliin the chest under the water, ‘ Is it to-morrow yet?' 
* Is it to-morrow yet V which, to be sure, it never can be : and 
that's the way St. Patrick settled the last of the sarpints, »S. /' 
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On the 5th of February 1783, King George III. 
instituted the order of St. Patrick, of which the 
King and his heirs and successors are perpetu- 
ally sovereigns. The knights companion’s of the 
order are selected from the principal nobility of 
Ireland. 

18.— EDWARD THE MARTYR. 

Edward,. King of the West Saxons, was son of 
Edgar, who first united the heptarchy into one king- 
dom. Edward succeeded to the throne at the age 
of twelve, in the year 976, and was basely murdered 
on this day, in 979. He was much attached to the 
monks, who after his death, esteemed the event a 
martyrdom ) and in 1245, Pope Innocent IV. first 
appointed this day a festival. 

The history of King Edward’s death is thus re- 
corded by Simon Dunclemansis : The young 

prince Edward was in all princely perfections a 
close imitator of his father. King Edgar, and for his 
modest gentleness worthily favored of all men. But 
as envy is always the attendant of merit and virtue, 
so had he those who maligned his life, namely the 
favourites of the Prince Etheldred, whereof Queen 
Elfrida, the mother of Etheldred was chief, who 
lastly betrayed him in this manner following: — 
King Edward for his disport was hunting in a 
forest near unto the sea, upon the south-east shore 
of the county of Dorset, and in the island of Pur- 
beck ; not far off, upon a small river, stood plea- 
santly situated, a fair and strong castle, called Corfe, 
where his mother-in-law Elfrida, with his brother 
Etheldred where then therein residing. Edward, 
who ever had been loving to both, held it a kind 
office, now being so near, to visit them with his 
presence, and thereupon, either for purpose or 
chance, singled from his attendants, he secretly stole 
from them all, and came alone to the castle gate. 
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The Queen Elfrida, who had long Iain in wait 
for occasion, now took this as brought to her hand; 
and therefore, with a face as meaning no guile, she 
humbly and cheerfully gave the King welcome, 
desiring him, to gr^ce her and her son with his 
presence for that night ; but he with thanks refused 
that offer, as fearing least his company should soon 
find him missing, and craved only of his mother a 
cup of wine, that in his saddle he might drink to her 
and to his brother, and begone. 

The cup was no sooner at his mouth than a 
knife was in his back, which a servant appointed 
by this treacherous Queen, struck into him, who 
feeling himself thus hurt, set spurs to his horse, 
thinking to escape to his more faithful company. 

But the wound being mortal, and he fainting 
through much loss of blood, fell from bis horse, and 
one foot entangling in the stirrup, he was thereby 
most ruefully dragged up and down through woods 
and lands, and lastly left dead at Coife gate. 

His body being found, was first buried at Ware- 
ham, without funeral pomp, but after three years, 
by Duke Alferno, removed, and with great celebrity 
interred in the minster of Shaftsbury, and for his 
untimely death, lie gained the surname of the martyr. 

Queen Elfrida, sore repenting her cruel and 
step-motherly act, to expiate her guilt, and pacify 
the crying blood of her slain son, built the two mo- 
nasteries of Amesbury and Worwell, in the counties 
of Wiltshire and Southampton, in which latter she 
lived with great repentance and penance, until the 
day of her death; and in the same lieth her body 
interred."' 

19. — 1829. EDMUND TURNOR DIED, iETAT. 74. 

Mr. Tumor was descended from an ancient and 
highly respectable family, being distantly related to 
the Earls of Wintertown and Salisbury. H j early 
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acquired a taste for topography and antiquities^ and 
was elected a F.S.A. in I 7785 and some time after- 
wards a F.R.S. He published Chronological Tables 
of the County of Lincoln; London's Gratitude, an 
account of the Sculptures and Paintings in Guild- 
hall; and Collections for the History of Grantham, 
with memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton. He also com- 
municated numerous papers to the Society of anti- 
quaries and the Royal Society, most of which are 
printed in the Archa3logia and the Philosophical 
T’ransnetions. His writings display deep research, 
and much antiquarian knowledge. He was in the 
commission of the peace for the county of Lincoln, 
and for a short time represented the borough of 
Midhurst in parliament. He died at Stoke Park, 
near Grantham, and was interred in the family vault 
at vStokc, Rochford. 

21. — ST. BBNKDICT. 

The founder of the order of the Bencdictin Monks, 
was a native of Norcia, formerly an cpisco|)al see in 
Umbria, and was born about the year 480. He 
was sent to Rome when he was very young, and 
tl' ?rc received the first part of his education. At 
fourteen years of age he was removed from thence 
to Sublaco, about forty miles distant. Here he 
lived a most retired life, and shut himself up in a 
cavern, where nobody knew any thing of him except 
St. Rornanus, who, we are told, used to descend to 
him by a rope, and supply him with provisions ; but 
being afterwards discovered by the monks of a 
neighbouring monastery, they chose Inin for their 
abbot. Tlieir manners, however, not agreeing with 
those of Benedict, he returned to his solhude, whi- 
ther many persons followed him, and put themselves 
under his direction, and in a short time he was en- 
abled to build twelve monasteries. About the year 
528, he retired to Mount Cassino, where idolatry 
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was still prevalent, a temple of Apollo being erected 
there. He instructed the people in the adjacent 
country, and having converted them, broke the 
image of Apollo, and built two chapels on the moun- 
tain. Here he founded also a monastery, and insti- 
tuted the order of his name; which in time became 
so famous, and extended over all Europe. It was 
here too that he composed his Regula Monachorum^ 
which Saint Gregory speaks of, as the most sensi- 
ble and best written piece of that kind ever pub- 
lished. Where Benedict died is uncertain; some 
say at Mount Cassino, others affirm it to have been 
at Rome, when he was sent thither by pope Boni- 
face. The time of his death is also uncertain: it 
was either in 642, 543, or 547. 

21. MID-LBNT SUNDAY. 

So called from being the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
and the middle Sunday between Quadragesima and 
Easter Sundays. 

On this day at Seville there is an usage, evidently 
the remains of an old custom. Children of all ranks, 
poor and gentle, appear in the streets fantastically 
dressed, somewhat like English chimney-sweepers 
on May-day, with caps of gilt and coloured paper, 
and coats made of the crusade bulls of the preced- 
ing year. During the whole day they make an 
incessant din with drums and rattles, and cry Saw 
down the old woman.’* At midnight, the parties 
of the commonalty parade the streets, knock at 
every door, repeat the same cries, and conclude by 
sawing in two the figure of an old woman, repre- 
senting Lent. This division is emblematical of 
Mid- Lent. — Doblado^s Letters. 

23, 1829. REV. ARCHDEACON NARBS DIED, 

^TAT. 75. 

The Rev. Robert Nares, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. V.R. 
R.L.S., bom at York, June 9, 1753, was tlic son of 
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Dr. NareS) a musician of eminence, and organist and 
composer to Kings George II. and III. He was 
educated >at Westminster School, became a king’s 
scholar, in 1767> and subsequently was elected in 
1771 to a studentship of Christ-church, Oxford, 
where he took orders, about 1778- On leaving col- 
lege, he became tutor in the family of Sir Watkin 
William Wynn, and afterwards obtained the livings 
of Easton Mauduit, and Doddington, in Northamp- 
tonshire. In I787> he was appointed chaplain to- 
the Duke of York, and in the ensuing year, Assist- 
ant Preacher of the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn. In 1795, he became an assistant librarian at 
the British Museum, and soon afterwards. Librarian 
for the MS. department. In 1799, he was made a 
Canon Residentiary of Lichfield; in 1800, he was 
honored with the Archdeaconry of Stafford; and in 
1818, appointed Rector of Allhallows, London Walk 
Few individuals have been more deeply and uni- 
versally lamented by the literary world and his 
friends, than this accomplished man. He was an 
exemplary divine, a profound scholar, a laborious 
and judicious critic, and an elegant writer. His 
publications are numerous, among which are Ele- 
ments of Orthoepy; Principles of Government de- 
duced frmn Reason; Man’s best Right ; two volumes 
of Essays; The Veracity of the Evangelists demon- 
strated; A Glossary, illustrative of the works of 
Shakspeare, and English authors in general; and 
numerous Sermons. In 1793, he commenced the 
British Critic, in conjunction with the Rev. W. 
Beloe, and which he continued to conduct in an 
able manner till the close of the forty-second volume. 
He also revised and corrected the Biographical 
Dictiortdry, in 1798, in conjunction with the Rev. 
W. Tooke, and the Rev. W. Beloe, each undertak- 
ing five out of the fifteen volumes. 
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This festival is celebrated in memoiy of the angel's 
salutation of the blessed Virgin, and appears of 
great antiquity. Mention is made of it in sermons 
attributed to Athanasius and Oregfory^ Thaumatur- 
gus. In the seventh century, the council of TruIIo 
issued a canon forbidding the celebration of all 
festivals in Lent, except the Lord's-day, and the 
feast of the Annunciation. 

28. — 1^29, HBNRT BASE DIED, ^AT. 66. 

The chief cashier of the Bank of England, vrith 
whose name the public are so familiar by seeing it 
on the bank notes. He was a gentleman of ex- 
traordinary abilities, and of a social disposition, 
intimately acquainted with the late Dr. Abraham 
Rees, by whom, and by a numerous circle of friends, 
he was highly respected. His attention to business, 
great arithmetical attainments, and strict integrity 
of principle, were noted and duly appreciated by 
the late Abraham Newland, at whose recommenda- 
tion, and under whose fostering care he rose gra- 
dually from a comparatively humble station to the 
office of assistant, or second cashier. He was also 
one of the executors of Mr. Newland, and at bis 
decease was appointed by the Honorable Board of 
Directors to succeed him in his office. 

29. — 1829. — THOMAS HARRISON DIED, MTAT. 85. 

He was born at Richmond, in Yorkshire, in the 
year,1744, and having a taste for drawing, went 
to Rome, under the patronage of the late Lord 
Dundee, about the year 1769. He remained se- 
veral years in Rome, engaged in the study of archi- 
tecture, and made some designs for the embellish* 
meut of the Square of Santa Maria del Popolo ; in 
consequence of which, he had the hopor oi - eceiv'* 
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ing from the hands of Pope Ganganelli, a gold and 
silver medal, and was also made a Member of the 
Academy of St. Luke, by an especial order for that 
purpose. Upon leaving Rome, he travelled through 
part of Italy and France, and returned to England 
iq 1770 1 where he was soon afterwards engaged in 
building a bridge over the Lnne, at Lancaster, con- 
sisting of five arches, being the first level bridge 
ever constructed in this country. Having settled 
at Lancaster, he designed and executed the exten- 
sive impi*ovements and alterations in the Castle at 
that place ; and afterwards gained a premium, and 
was appointed architect for rebuilding the Gtiol 
and County Courts of Chester. The Armoury and 
Exchange buildings, which form the east and west 
wings of the County Hail, as also the chaste and 
unexampled Propylea, or gateway, before it, were 
built after designs furnished by Mr. Harrison ; and 
the new Bridge across the Dee, now in progress, 
which is to be.formed of one arch, of one hundred 
feet span, is also from his design. England is in- 
debted partly to Mr. Harrison for the possession of 
those valuable adti'quities, now known by the name 
of the Elgin Mafbles. When the Earl of Elgin 
was appointed Amba^^ador to the Porte in 1799, 
Mr. Harrison, who was at that time in Scotland, 
designing a house for his Lordship, strongly recom- 
mended him to procure castes of all the remaining 
sculptures, &c. in Athens, but had not the least 
idea of the marbles themselves being removed. — 
Since Mr. Harrison resided in Cheshire he has 
been engaged in several works of importance. 
Amongst others, a Column, at Shrewsbury, (in con- 
junction with Mr. Haycock,) in honor of Lord 
Hill ; and one for the Marquis of Anglesea, erected 
near his Lordship’s residence, on the Straits of the 
Menai. Also, the Triumphal Arch, at Holyhead, 
liuilt to commemorate the king’s landing there ; as 
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well as the Jubilee Tower, upon Moel Famma, to 
comnieiuorate the fiftieth year of the reign of 
George 111. To which may be added, the Athe- 
naeum, and St. Nicholas’s Tower, in Liverpool; 
and the Theatre, and Exchange buildings, in Man- 
chester. Mr. Harrison was likewise consulted in 
the formation of the Waterloo Bridge, for which 
purpose he was called up to London j and was the 
first gentleman who proposed a grand quay on the 
banks of the Thames, to be built from Westminster 
Bridge to that of Blackfriars. Several years since, 
Mr. Harrison was honored with a visit from Count 
Woronzow, formerly ambassador from the Court 
uf Russia to England, who was passing through 
Chester, and expressed much admiration of the 
county hall, gaol, and other buildings of the Castle ; 
and six or .seven years since, he was requested by 
the son of the above. Count Michael Woronzow, to 
design a palace to be built in the Ukrane upon the 
banks of the' Dnieper, and a gateway tor the trium- 
phal entrance of the late emperor) the Count 
came to Chester several times to see and consult 
with him respecting them. This design, which was 
approved of by Count Woronzow, is in the Grecian 
style, and has a range of apartments on the prin- 
cipal floor, which form a vista of upwards of £ve 
hundred feet in length. A tower or lighthouse 
more than one hundred feet in height, for which 
Mr. Harrison made a design, has been built by 
Count Woronzow, upon an eminence from whence 
it may be seen from the Black Sea. Besides 
Broomhall, in Fifeshire, the residence of the Earl 
of Elgin, Ml*. Harrison designed houses for several 
gentlemen in Scotland ) amongst others, one for 
die late General Abercrombie, and one for Mr. 
Bruce.— Cfte«/er Paper. 
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29. — 1751.— captain tsomas coram oikd, 

jRrAT. 82, 

This eminent philanthropist was bred to the sea, 
and spent his early years in trading to the colonies. 
With limited means he effected great good, and 
after seventeen years of close application, founded 
and firmly established The Foundling Hospital, at 
the bottom of Gray’s Inn Lane, London, and 



procured the royal charter for it. He obtained a 
bounty upon naval stores imported from the coip< 
uies, and was the principal in setting on foot the 
colcipiies of Georgia and Nova Scotia. His last 
charitable design was an institution for the educa- 
tion of North American Indian girls. Indeed he 
spent a great part of his life in serving the public, 
and with so total a disregard to his own interest, 
that in his latter days he was supported by the 
charity of several spirited individuals. When Dr. 
Brocklesby applied to him to know whether a sub- 
scription for his benefit would offend him, be re- 
plied, ** I have not wasted the little wealth which 
I formerly possessed, in self-indulgence or vain ex- 
penses, and am hot ashamed to confess that in this 
my old age I am poor.” * 
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^jsetronomtcal 

In March, 1830. 

“ Watch with nice eye, the steady rolling sphere, 

The Equinoctial, and Sidereal year ; 

The slow Preeettion, and the raring clime. 

And trace with patient care the flight of Time.” 

SOLAR PHENOMENA. 

Precession of the Equinoxes, 

The Sun enters Aries according to the fixed zodiac, 
at 32n]. after 2, in the morning of the 21st of this 
month ; — his trm place in the heavens on this day 
is in Pisces. It is now more than 2000 years since 
tiie vernal equinox passed through /B in Aries, con- 
sequently the first of Aries is an astronomical fiction, 
and only used for tabular convenience ; the equi- 
noctial point has receded more than a sign to the 
west of this star, so that Pisces now occupies the 
place of Aries, Aquarius of Pisces, Capricomus of 
Aquarius, and a similar transposition with the other 
signs successively. That the vernal equinox does 
not occur in this constellation may be rendered 
evident to the youthful astronomer, by observing 
the three stars in the head of the Ram, which will 
be visible, after sun-set, declining toward the west, 
for some considerable time after the transit of the 
celestial equator by the sun. 

The following particulars will explain more femi- 
liarly this interesting motion. If the Sun be observed 
at the vernal equinox of any year, when his centre 
coincides with the equinoctial, and a similar obser- 
vation be made at the succeeding vernal equinox, it 
ivill be found, that the point of the previous inter- 
section has advanced eastward 50".34 ; this n^otion 
is called the precession of the equinoxes, and occa- 
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sions a variation of a degree in 70 years, or 1“ 23' 45" 
in a hundred years: thus the intersection of the 
ecliptic and equinoctial, which in the time of Hip* 
parchus occurred in Aries, is now in Pisces, in 840 
years from this time will have retreated into Aqua- 
rius, and an entire revolution of the beavehs be com- 
pleted in 25,745 years, when Aries will again lead 
the celestial hosts. The time occupied in complet- 
ing this revolution is called the Great or Platonic 
year. 

This retrograde motion causes the general equi- 
noxes to occur, a little sooner every year, than if 
these equinoctial points continued immoveable; 
hence the astronomical year which commences at 
the vernal equinox, differs in length with a sidereal 
year ; — the former as determined from a mean of a 
hundred equinoctial years is 365d. 5h. 48m. 51,6s. 
and the latter which is the time elapsed from the 
Sun's quitting a particular star to his return to the 
same, is 365d. 6h. 9m. 11.5s. the difference there- 
fore is 20m. 19.98. the latter being greater from the 
shifting of the equinoctial points, and is equal to the 
time taken up by the sun, in describing the arc of 
the annual precession. 

The nature of this motion may be illustrated by 
a reference to the daily revolution of the starry 
sphere, the whole celestial frame of which, appears 
to move round in 24 hours; this motion we know 
to be apparent only, and arising from the earth’s 
rotation ; so, in the phenomenon of the precession 
of the equinoxes, a slow motion is detected in the 
position of the fixed stars, relative to that point, 
where the Sun’s path intersects the equator, which 
must be either real or apparent real, it is inex- 
plicable, and if apparent, it must arise from some 
motion of the Earth, which like that of its rotation 
and. revolution, is only detected by a reference to 
thp^eavens, the explanation of which furnishes one 
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of the most beautiful proofs of the theory of univer- 
sal gravitation ; the motion which was thought to 
affect all the heavenly bodies^ is to be traced to a 
slow vibration of the Earth’s axis, occasioned by 
the attraction of the Sun, Moon, and Planets on the 
spheroidal figure of the Earth, causing a small ten- 
dency of the equator towards the bodies attracting, 
and an apparent motion of the starry host, forward, 
or eastward. 

ZODIACS. 

With the precession of the equinoxes is connected 
a question of uncommon interest, relative to the 
zodiacs of antiquity; if the commencing sit’n of any 
one is ascertained, its age can be determined. The 
Indian Zodiac presents superior claims to antiquity; 
it is of a quadrilateral figure, in the centre of which 
is placed a Virgin, surrounded by a glory, — infer- 
ring that when constructed, the solstice corres- 
ponded with the first degree of Virgo, which canies 
us back 1400 years before the Christian era. In the 
zodiac found in the temple of Dendera, the ancient 
Tentyra of Egypt, the Sun appears at the summer 
solstice, to be about 24° of Cancer, making it 3000 
years since its construction. It is not easy to ascer- 
tain the leading signs in the Zodiacs of the ruins at, 
and near Esne, or Latapolis ; the Sun appears to be 
in Leo, at the summer solstice, indicating its age to 
be 5400 years. Some French philosophers have 
attempted to prove that the dates of the Egyptian 
Zodiacs, are to be referred to periods of such high 
antiquity, as must falsify the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, but happily for religion and common 
sense, they are divided ainong themselves, whether 
to denominate that of Dendera a Zodiac at all, and 
if they agree on this point, they vary relative to the 
first sign, — and all depends on this being rightly 
ascertained, so that no reliance whatever can be 
placed on the conclusion they profess to drau . It 
is highly probable, that these latter Zodiacs, were 
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as much religious symbols as astronomical calendars, 
it being well known that the Egyptians blended 
astronomy tvith their mythology. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

•t 

The precession of the equinoxes has also been 
employed in solving several interesting chronolo- 
gical problems; we ascertain the period when 
Hesiod flourished, assuming as data the following 
lines taken from his Opera et Dies:~ 

“ When from the solstice sixty wintry days, 

Their turns have finished, mark with p^littering rays. 
From Ocean's sacred flood Arcturua rise. 

Then first to gild the dusky evening skies/' 

Arcturus, the star her ereferred to, is of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Bootes, which now 
rises about a hundred days after the winter solstice 
to Ascra, (the birth-place of Hesiod) a little village 
of Baeotia, at the foot of Mount Helicon, according 
to Ptolemy in latitude 37® 46' noith; this increase 
of 40 days, is equal to 39° which reduced to seconds, 
and divided by the annual precession, gives 2740 
years since the time of Hesiod, which is as close an 
approximation to collateral testimony as this species 
of calculation can furnish. 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

The Sun will be eclipsed invisible to the British 
Isles, at 44|m. past 2 in the afternoon of the 24th of 
this month, in longitude Os. 3® 28J', the Moon s 
latitude 1© 17 ^' south. 

Table of the Sun's Riswg and Setting Jbr every 
Fifth Day. 

Mar. 1st, Sun rises 35 min. after 6, sets 26 min. after 6 

6th, 26 6, 35 6 

nth, 16 6, .. 46 6 

16th, 5 6, ..56 5 
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Equation of Time. 

Having oberved the time as marked by a good 
sun-dial, add the following quantities, and the re- 
sults will be such as should be given by a clock at 
the same instant. 

Table of the Equation of Time for every fifth day. 

m. s. 

Monday, March 1st, to the time by the dial add 12 41 


Saturday, — 6th, 11 36 

Thursday, — 11th, 10 19 

Tuesday, — 16th, 8 56 

Sunday, — 21st, 7 26 

Friday, — 26th, 5 54 

Wednesday — 31st, 4 22 


LUNAR PHENOMENA. 
Phases of the Moon. 

First Quarter, 1st day, at 2 ra, past 8 morning. 


Full Moon, 9th . 

31 ... 

... 1 afternoon. 

Last Quarter, i7th . 

36 ... 

... 5 

New Moon, 24th., 


... 2 

First Quarter, 31st . . 

...68 ... 

. . . 6 morning. 


Eclipse of the Moon. 

The Moon will be eclipsed on the 9th of this 
inontli, but invisible in this country; it will occur 
under the following circumstances : viz. 

Beginuing of the eclipse . . 34 m. 45 s. after 11 morn. 

Beginning of total darkness 39 . . 45 12 noon. 

Ecliptic opposition 30 . . 45 1 aftem. 

Middle 31 . . 45 1 

End of total darkness .... 23 .. 45 2 

End of the eclipse 28 , . 45 3 

Digits eclipsed 20^ from the southern side of the Earth’s 
shadow. 


Moon*s Passage over the Meridian. 

The Moon will pass the First Meridian ;it the 
following convenient times of observation, 

p 
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March 1st, at 46 m. past 5 in the afternoon. 


2nd,.. 

40 

6 in the evening. 

drd, . 

34 

7 

4th, .. 

26 

8 

6th,.. 

16 

0 

6th, .. 

4 

10 

I6th, . 

44 

4 in the morning. 

17th, . . 

34 ...... 

5 

18th, . . 

25 

6 

19th, . . 

18 

7 

20th, .. 

13 

8 

29th, . . 

41 

4 in the afternoon. 

30th, .. 

36 

5 

31st, . . 

30 

6 in the evening. 


PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 

^ Phases of Venus. 

This beautiful planet is now nearly lost to the 
unassisted sight in the effulgence of the solar beams. 
The following are the proportional phases : 

March 1st.— Illaminated part = 0.17317 
Bark part = 11.82683 

Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

There will be only two of these eclipses visible 
this months at Greenwich^ namely^ 

IMMERSION. 

First Satellite, 5th day, 43 m. 34 s. past 5 in the morning. 
EMERSION. 

Third Satellite, 26th day, 55 m. 4s. past 4 in the morning. 

Conjunctions of the Moon with the Fixed Stars. 

March 1st, with Aldebaran at 2 in the afternoon. 

11th, in Virgo . . 8 in the evening. 

13th, , . X . . Virgo . . 5 in the morning. 

14tli, y .. Libra .. 11 at night 

28th, 7 . . Taurus . . 3 in the afternoon. 

28th, Aldebaran .. 10 at night. 

Other Phenomena. 

Mercury will be at bis greatest elongation on the 
10th of this month. Venus in her inferior conjunc- 
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tion on the 7th, at 46 m. after 3 in the afternoon ; 
27th, stationary. Jupiter and Mars will be in con- 
junction on the 19th and separated from each 
other 40'. 

** Ye stars! which are the Poetry of Heaven V* 

Lord Byron, 

Astronomy is the very region in which the spirit 
of poetry finds itself in its own element ; it there 
spreads abroad its pinions and largely roams from 
star to star, from system to system, exulting amidst 
the magnificence of interminable space. The fol- 
lowing are a few gems which sparkle in the coronet 
of the genius of astronomy: 

O that I were the great soul of a world I 
A glory in space ! 

By the glad hand of Omnipotence hurled 
Sublime on its race ! 

Reflecting the marvellous beauty of heaven, 

Encircled with joy, 

To endure, when the orbs shall wax dim, that are given 
Old Time to destroy. William Kennedy^ 


There take thy stand, my spirit spread 
The world of shadows at thy feet ; 

And mark how calmly, over head, 

The stars like saints in glory meet : 

While hid in solitude sublime, 

Methinks I muse on Nature’s tomb, 

And hear the passing foot of Time 

Step through the gloom. James Montgomery » 


The Sun, rejoicing round the earth, announced 
Daily the wisdom, power, and love of God. 

The Moon awoke, and from her maiden face, 

Shedding her cloudy locks, looked meekly forth . 

And with her virgin stars walked in the heavens,— 
Walked nightly there, conversing as she walked. 

Of purity, and holiness, and God. Robert Pollok^ 
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By night-fall shaded. 

The red %hts from the clouds arc faded ; 

Leaving one palest amber line 
To mark the last of day's decline ; 

And all o'er heaven is that clear blue 
The stars so love to wander through. 

They're rising from the silent deep, 

Like bright eyes opening after sleep. 

ThB Lost Pleiad,^* hy L. E. L. 


There, far as the remotest line 
Thai bounds imagination's flight, 

Countless and unending orbs. 

In mazy motion intermingled, 

Yet still fulfil immutably 
“ The Great Creator's ** law, . 

Above, below, around, 

The circling systems formed 
A wilderness of harmony : 

Each with undeviating care, 

In eloquent silence through the depths of space, 
Pursued its wond'rous way. ' Shelley. 
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W’bt :^aturaltioir]s; IKars* 

jFor March, 1830. 

The stormy March has come at last,^ 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 

1 hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 

Ah, passing few are they who speak. 

Wild stormy month I in praise of thee ; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me : 

For thou to northern lands again 
The gay and glorious sun dost bring ; 

And thou hast joined the gentle train. 

And wear’st the gentle name of spring. 

And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 

Smiles many a long bright sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and warm, 

And heaven puts on the blue of May. 

Then sing aloud the gushing rills, 

And the full springs, from frost set free, 

That, brightly leaping down the hills, 

Are just set out to meet the sea. 

The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintiy storms the sullen threat ; 

But, in thy sternest frown, abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 

Thou bring’ st the hope of those calm skies, 

And that soft time of sunny showers. 

When the wide bloom, on earth that lies. 

Seems of a brighter world than ours. bry. 4 Nt. 

This month brings us to the first day of spring. 
Surely our days are swifter than the post who is 
sent on messages of express. With the word ^pHng 
we connect all that is fertile and delightful, fra '■I’ant 
and^ exhilarating. But Nature has ordained that 
the transition from the bleakness of winter to the 
p 3 
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gentleness of springy shall be so gradual, as to be 
unperceived. The seasons melt into one another. 
We now feel the harsh winds of boisterous winter, 
and see the shattered forest and the ravaged vale. 
At the enlivening touch of softer winds, these snows 
will dissolve, and soon the hills will lift up their 
green tops to the sky. But all is gradual. In the 
vast economy of nature, the winter with its frosts is 
as necessary as spring with its blossoms, or summer 
with its heat. — ^At this moment all things are still 
drooping; the aspect is wild and unpromising; the 
sky is obscured with clouds, and the atmosphere 
loaded with vapours. A dense fog conceals the 
morning sun — ^liis warmth is feeble at his meridian, 
and not an herb haf felt his life-giving energy. The 
state we now experience is most salutary. If the air 
was soon to become mild, swarms of insects would 
appear to devour tlie seed sown, and the plants 
ready to bud — the blossoms would be nipped by 
untimely frosts and the harvest destroyed. The 
rough and disagreeable weather of March puts the 
whole vegetable creation into the only fit condition 
for receiving the warmth of spring. — What night is 
to the weary man, winter is to the exhausted year. 
It is the time of nature’s repose. Through the many 
preceding months, nature had been labouring for 
the good of man. Like an anxious foster parent, it 
had supplied his revolving wants, and wearied by 
its efforts asked a space of repose. But it reposes 
only to gain new strength for another effort; and 
asks man to rest with the same view. — Winter 
throws over the fields its white mantle, to make 
them a safe-keeping repository for the embryo seed 
and the tender roots. It has its storms which arc 
most beneficial. They drive the needed vapoui^, 
the sulphurous particles* the nutritive salts and 
other substances, from one region to another. The 
seeds which are indigenous in one territory, are 
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happily transported, perhaps, on the wings of the 
destructive whirlwind, to another far distant. 

« Tliou vital-giving parent of earth's bloom. 

And beautifier of dead winter, hail I 

At thine approach all slumbering things exhale 

The breath of life ; and from their prison’d tomb, 

Where they had gather’d beauty in their gloom. 

The warrior insects flutter in gilt mail. 

The wild birds seek their voices, and oft tiy 
Preluding strains of simple melody. 

And when the fragrance of the blooming pea 
Is on the night wind, what an extacy 
Of song the lonely nightingale out-pours 1 
And the waves gently chide the stubborn shores, 
Fearful lest they disturb one living thing 
Worshiping nature at the shrine of spring.” 

Many birds now begin to appear on the budding 
branclies; among which will be found the nightin- 
gale, willow-wren, redstart, blackcap, and lesser 
tield-lark. Mr. Jennings in his Ornithology^ has the 
following lines written in March, 1810. 

TO A WREN, 

Which for many years built her nest behind an ash tree that 
overhung his garden. 

Little warbler ! long hast thou 
Perch’d beneath yon spreading bough 
Sung beneath yon ivied tree, — 

Thy mossy nest I yearly see, 

Safe from all thy peace annoys — 

Claws of cats or cruel boys. 

Wc often hear thy chit, chat, song 
Call thy tiny brood along ; 

While, in her nest, or on a spray. 

The throstle charms us with her lay ! 

Little warbler? cheerful wren! 

The spring-time’s come, and thou again, 

Little warbler! thou like me, 

Delights’t in home and harmless glee ; 

What of peace is to be found. 

Circles all thy dwelling round ; 

Here with love beneath the shade, 

Thy tranquil happiness is made ; 

With thy tiny, faithful mate, 

Here mcet’st resign’d the frowns of fate. 
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While prouder birds fly high or far, 

Or mix them in the strife of war,— 

Or, restless, all the world through range. 

And restless, still delight in change, 

Thoi^ mak'st thy home a place of rest^ 

Affection, love, and that is best! 

Then welcome, welcome, faithful wren ! 

Thrice welcome to thy- home again ! 

The missel-thrush, or storm-cock, may be now 
heard singing before rain and during stormy wea- 
ther. The owl may also be licard screeching 
through the air in the midst of a dreary night; 
preying on bats or small birds, or robbing fish-ponds; 
as they are foqd of feeding their young with fish; 
and the house-sparrow may bo seen hovering about 
the domiciles of man. In the New Year's Gift for 
1830, there is an affecting appeal in favour of 

THE HOUSE SPARROW. 

BY BARHY CORNWALL. 

Touch not the little sparrow, who doth build 
His home so near us. He doth follow us 
From spot to spot, amidst the turbulent town. 

And ne’er deserts us. To all other birds 
The woods suffice, the rivers, the sweet fields, 

And nature in her aspect mute and fair ; 

But he doth herd with man. Blithe servant ! live. 

Feed, and grow cheerful I On my window’s ledge 
I’ll leave thee every morning some fit food. 

In payment of thy service. — Doth he serve? — 

Ay, serves and teaches. His familiar voice, 

His look of love, his sure fidelity. 

Bids us be gentle with so small a friend ; 

Akd much we learn from acts of gentleness. 

Doth he not teach ?— Ay, and doth serve us too, 

Who clears our homes from many a noisome thing, 

Insect or reptile ; and when we do mark 

With what nice care he builds his nest, and guards 

His ofispring from all harm, and how he goes, 

A persevering, bold adventurer, 

’Midst liestile tribes, twenty times big as he, 

Skill, perseverance, courage, parent’s love,— 

In all these acts we see, and may do well, 

In oui^own lives, perhaps, when need doth ask^ 

To imitate the little household bird. 
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Untirin^^ follower ! what doth chain thee here ; 

What bonds 'tween thee and man 1 Thy food the same 
As theirs who wing the woods,— thy voice as wild, 

Thy wants, thy power the same ; wo nothing do 
To serve thee, and few love thee ; yet thou hang'st 
About our dwellings, like some humble friend, 

Whom custom and kind thoughts do link to os, 

And no neglect can banish. 

So, long live 

The household sparrow ! may he thrive for ever ! 

For ever twitter forth his morning song, 

A brief, but sweet domestic melody ! 

Long may he live ! and he who aims to kill 
Our small companion, let him think how he 
Would feel if great men spumed him from their hearths, 
Or tyrant doomed him, who bad done no wrong, 

To pains or sudden death. Then let him think, 

And he will spare the little trustful bird ; 

And his one act of clemency will teach 
His heart a lesson that shall widen it. 

For nothing makes so bright the soul, as when 
Pity doth temper wisdom. 

The face of nature begins to assume a pleasing 
appearance j and in the words of the poet, we wel- 
come the season that opens to us the budding charms 
of Flora. 

Oh ! come, sweet spring, and fill the world 
Again with all thy lovely bloom ; 

Let wild-wing'd tempests far be hurl'd 
To winter's deep and dreary tomb. 

Give to the brook its lucid charms ; 

Give to the grove its warbling throng ; 

Give to the ilowers their spicy balms ; 

And waken nature's general song ; 

And give to man, what oft he wants, 

A heart of gratitude and love, 

For all the God of nature grants ; 

His merits, oh ! how far above ! 

Dear spring ? I love thy calm, bright hours,* 

Full of a soft and sweet control ; 

For they revive my dormant powers. 

And lift to heat'n my humble soul. J. M. Lacey. 
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Among plants in flower^ may be found the sweet 
violet^ green hellebore^ jonquil^ bunch-hyacinth, 
heartsease, marygold, sweet tulip, oxlip and cro- 
cuses. In the fields too, the eye is sure to be charm- 
ed with, primroses, and, perhaps, daisies : but the 
first spring visitor is the modest snowdrop. In the 
Forget me Not for 1830, is a sweet picture of this 
season, which will amply repay the transplanting to 
our Diary : — 

THE SNOW-DROP'S CALL. 

BY MISS ELIZABETH EMRA. 

t¥ho else is coming? There's sunshine here ! 

Ye would strew the way for the infant year : 

The froiR-winds blow on the barren hill, 

A.nd icicles hang on the quarry still ; 

But sunny, and shelter'd, and safe are we. 

In the moss at the foot of the sycamore tree. 

Are ye not coming ? the first birds sing ; 

They call to her bowers the lingering spring ; 

And afar to his home near the north pole star, 

Old winter is gone in his snow-clad car ; 

And the storms are past, and the sky is clear, 

And we are alone, sweet sisters ! here. 

Will ye not follow ? ye safe shall be 
In the green moss under the sycamore tree. 

And oh 1 there is health in the clear cold breeze, 

And a sound of joy in the leafless trees ; 

And the sun is pale, yet his pleasant gleam 
Has wakened the earth, and unchain’d the stream ; 
And the soft west wind, oh ! it gently blows ! 

Hasten to follow, pale lady primrose ! 

And hyacinth graceful, and crocus gay. 

For we haYe not met this many-a-day. 

' Follow us, follow us ! follow us then, 

All ye whose home is in grove or glen : 

Why do ye linger? Who else is coming. 

Now spring is awak'd with the wild bee’s humming I 

Many insects at this time come forth to commit 
their depredations; among which, one of the most 
destructive, is the wasp. In a communication to 
Gardener's Magazine, Mr. Dall, of Arrington, 
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Cambridgeshire, thus describes his metibod of de- 
strc^ing them: “ 1 ^ve a small rewhrd to my men, 
for every wasp they bring to me^ from the beginning 
oi March, up to the second week of June; from 
June, I give a reward for every nest brought to me, 
and I continue taking the nests late in the season, 
although the fruit may have been all gathered ; this 
I do in order that fewer female wasps may be left 
to breed in the next spring. — The means used by 
me for destroying the nests are simply these: — 
take common gunpowder and water sufficient to 
make a strong dough or paste; a piece of dough, 
about the size of a large walnut, rolled in the form 
of a cone, is sufficient to stifle the wasps in any one 
nest. The nests being looked for by the men in 
their over hours; when found, they are marked, so 
as to be more readily found again when it is dark. — 
When all things are ready, the men divide their 
number in parties of three or four; each party being 
provided with a lantern, candles, spade, pick, as 
many glass bottles as there are nests to be taken on 
that night, and a water pot with some clean water. 
When arrived at one of the nests, fire is set to the 
smallest end of one of the conical balls of prepared 
gunpowder, which is held with the hand close into 
the mouth of the entrance till one third is burned j 
the remaining part of the ball is then dropped into 
the hole, and a piece of turf placed over it to pre> 
vent the escape of the smoke. In the. space of half 
a minute after the ball is dropped into the hole, the 
nest is dug out, and in its stead, a glass bottle, one 
third filled with water, is placed upright with the 
mouth open, and rather below the surffice level of 
the earth, which is carefully made smooth all round 
the mouth of the bottle. Into these bottles, the 
wasps who happen to be out when the nest is itekei|, 
enter, and get drowned in the water. In some 
large nests, I have had to emp^ the bottles and 
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replace them, more than otice. If bottlea are not 
placed as above, the wasps that happen to be from 
home at the time the liest is taken, on their return 
home, finding the nest destroyed, they fly back to 
the fruit and continue devouring it as long as they 
have life. 1 have counted 2300 wasps, belonging 
to one nest, drowned in bottles placed as above, 
after the nest was taken.'^ 

It may not be unpleasing to see how nearly a 
spring on the other side of the Atlantic, agrees with 
our own climate. For the following pleasing pic- 
ture, we are indebted to Mr. J. K. Paulding: — 
Now the laughing, jolly spring began sometimes 
to show her buxom face in the bright morning; but 
ever and anon, meeting the angry frown of Winter, 
loath to resign his rough sway over the wide realm 
of nature, she would retire again into her southern 
. bower. Yet, though her visits were but short, her 
very look seemed to exercise a magic influence. 
The buds began slowly to expand their close winter 
folds ; the dark and melancholy woods to assume an 
almost imperceptible purple tint; and here and 
there a little chirping blue-bird hopped about the 
orchards of Elsingburgb. Strips of fresh green 
appeared along the brooks, now released from their 
icy fetters ; and nests of little variegated flowers, 
nameless, yet richly deserving a name, sprung up 
in the sheltered recesses of the leafless woods. By 
and by, the shad, the li^binger at once of spring 
and plenty, came up tlie river before the mild 
southern breeze; the ruddy blossoms of the peach- 
tree exhibited their gorgeous pageantry ; the young 
IWiibs .appeared frisking and gamboling about the 
seda^ Wther; young, innocent calves began their 
first bleatings; the cackling hen announced her 
daily feat in the barn-yard with clamorous astonish- 
ment; every day added to the appearance of that 
active vegetable and animal life, which nature pre- 
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seats in the progress of the genial spring; and 
finally, the flowers, the zephyrs, and the warblers, 
and the maiden’s rosy cheeks, announced to the eye, 
the ear, the senses, the fancy, and the heart, the 
return of the stay of the vernal year.” 

As this month closes with the coming of spring, 
we shall close our Diary with 

THE FIRST SPRING WREATH., 

By the Author of “ Holland Tide^* “ Tho CoUeyime,*^ 4rc. 

The flowers in silence seem to breathe 
Such thoughts as language could not tell. 

BYRON. 

Promettre^ cht donner ; espirer^ c*eet jouir, 

DE LILLE. 


Thou seest this little wreath I hold, 

A modest, trifling, graceful thing, 

Where the bright crocusMeepening gold 
Circles the tirst-born bloom of spring, 

The snow-drop's soilless, virgin gem-— 
('Twas a true taste that mingled them) 

Yet though I've gazed, through a long hour, 
In silence o'er each single flower, 

I thought not on their varied dies— 

But they have waked strange memories ! 

Do you remember, on that day 
When you came to our solitude. 

To see me on my lonely way 

Over the hill and through the wood : 

Do you remember one — a girl, 

With dark-bright eyes and teeth of peart, 
Who bade me, as she pressed my band, 
Think of my old friends, and old land? 

Oh ! I was Hope's idolater. 

And left my happiness for her 1 

You'll deem it fanciful— I've gazed 
Upon this simple wreath of flowers. 

Till the sad memory was raised 
9f that sweet maid and those sweet hours. 
This snow-drop seems most pure and sweet ; 
Her mind was white and fair as it ; 

a. 
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And her heart was the precious gold, 

Around whose leaves those white flowers fold ; 
Gold, not in seeming, but in weight. 

And tried through a long, joyless fate. 

1 saw her in her early bloom, 

A picture of pure loveliness ; 

I saw her when the blight had come 
That left that picture colourless. 

Oh 1 memoiy what a weight thou art 
To him who bears a hopeless heart I 
I look upon past, painfol years— 

They brought me pangs and leave me tears ; 

1 turn to those unborn, and see 
But shades of unborn misery. 

Yet though the weight of present woe 

Hath chill’d through ev’ry throbbing vein, 
Even to the death of that soft glow, 

Hope loves to shed on hearts in pain. 

Yet when I think, alone of thee, 

Those dark and saddening doubts will flee. 
And a mild light of promise rise, 

Like that which lives within thine eyes. 

Hush ! hush ! it dawns even now to mine, 
Proxy of bliss ! Grief's anodyne ! 

There is a silent summer bower. 

An evening sun to gild its bloom, 

A stillness over leaf and flower, 

A freshness breathing in perfume, 

And all the friends our youth has known^ 

Now o’er the cold world widely strown ; 

The old, the young, the kind, the fair. 

Merrily meet and mingle there. 

Without one saddening want to chill 
The music of the laughter peal ! 

And thou art there, my lovely friend. 

Health lightens in thine eyes again ; 

’Tis the first Spring of hope — we blend 
Its flowers into a fairy chain. 

Oh ! bid not the sweet dream depart. 

But let me lay it to iny heart. 

I see it bloom— joy’s first Spring wreatli, 

1 feel the fragrance of its breath, 

And deem it fairer for the showers 
That gloom us while they nurse its flowets. 
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This month was under the auspices of Venus, 
among the Romans ; hence it was frequently named 
Jfensis Veneris; but its popular name was Aprilis, 
By the Anglo Saxons it was entitled Oster Monath, 
or Easter month, probably from the frequency of 
the eastern winds* The word is derived from aperiOy 
to open; because the earth this month, begins to 
open her bosom for the production of vegetation. 

I* ALL, or A OLD VOOl’s DAY. 

While April morn her folly's throne exalts ; 

While Dob calls Nell, and laughs because she halts ; 
While Nell meets Tom, and says his tail is loose, 

And laughs in turn and calls poor Tom a goose ; 

Let us, my Muse, through Folly's harvest range, 

And glean some moral into Wisdom's grange. 

Verses on several oevasions. London^ 1782. 

A custom, says The Spectator ^ prevails everywhere 
among us on the first of April, when every body 
strives to make as many fools as he can. The wit 
chiefly consists in sending persons on what are 
called sleeveless errqnds^ for the History of Eve*s 
mother, for pigeon’s milk, and similar ridiculous 
errands. He takes no notice of the rise of this sin- 
gular kind of anniversary. 

The French too have their All Fool’s Day, and 
call the person imposed upon, an April fish; poison 
d'AvriL Bellinger, in his French proverbs, endea- 
vours to establish the following explanation of this 
custom: the word poison^ he contends, is corrUj ted 
through the igqorance of the people from passion; 
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and length of time has almost totally defaced the 
original intention, which was to commemorate the 
passion of our Saviour. That took place about this 
time of the year, and as the Jews sent the Son of 
man backwards and forwards, to mock and torment 
him, i. e. from Annas to Caiaphus, from him to 
Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, and thence again to 
Pilate, this ridiculous, or rather Impious, custom 
took its rise, by which we send about from one place 
to another, such persons as we think proper ol^ects 
of our ridicule. 

There is an old book, called Essay to retrieve 
the ancient Celtic, in which the author says, “ there 
is nothing that will bear a clearer demonstration, 
than that the primitive Christians, by the way of 
conciliating the pagans to a better worship, hu- 
moured their prejudices by yielding to a conformity 
of names, and even of customs, where they did not 
essentially interfere with the fundamentals of the 
gospel doctrine. This was done in order to quiet 
their possession, and to secure their tenure: an ad- 
mirable expedient, and extremely fit in those bar- 
barous times, to prevent the people from returning 
to their old religion. Among these, in imitation of 
the Roman Saturnalia, was the Festum Vatuorum} 
when part of the jollity of the season was a burlesque 
election of a mock pope, mock cardinals, mock 
bishops, attended with a thousand ridiculous and 
indecent ceremonies, gambols, and antics, such as 
singing and dancing in the churches, in lewd atti- 
tudes, to ridiculous anthems, all allusively to the 
exploded pretensions of Druids, whom these sports 
were calculated to expose to scorn and derision. 

** This feast of fools,” he continues, ** had its de- 
signed effect; and contributed, perhaps, more to the 
extermination of those heathens thmi all the colla- 
teral fdd of fire and- sword, neither of which were 
spared in the persecution of them. The contiftu- 
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atice of castoms, especially droll ones, w:hlch suit 
the gross taste the multitude, a^r the original 
cause of them has ceased, is a great, but no uncom- 
mon, absurdity.” 

The epithet old fools (in the northern and old 
English mdd) does not ill accord with the pictures 
of Druids, which have been trimsmitted to us. The 
united appearance of wisdom, age, and sanctity, 
which these ancient priests assumed, doubtless con- 
tributed in no small degree to the deception of the 
people. The Christian teachers, in their labours to 
undeceive the fettered multitudes, would probably 
spare no pains to pull off the masks from these ve- 
nerable hypocrites, and point out to their converts, 
that age was not always synonymous with wisdom ; 
that youth was not the peculiar period of folly; 
and that together with young, there were old foots. 

Should the above be considered as a forced inter- 
pretation, it can be offered in apology that, in join- 
ing the scattered fragments that survive the muti- 
lation of ancient customs, we must be forgiven if all 
the parts are not found closely to agree. Little of 
the means of conjecture has been transmitted to us ; 
and that little can only be eked out by conjecture. 

2. 1829. LANOORAVE OF HESSE HOMBBRG DIED, 

^AT. 60. 

His Serene Highness Frederic Joseph Louk, %vas 
the eldest son of the Landgrave Frederic Louis, 
whom he succeeded, January 20, 1820. On April 
7, 1818, he was married at Buckingham House, to 
the Princess Elizabeth, sister to His present-Majes- 
ty George IV. shortly after which they left England 
for the Landgrave’s palace at Ifomberg, on the 
Rhine, where they resided till his death. 

2.->1829>— MANASSBH DAWES DIED. / 

Mr. Dawes was a barrister Of the Inner Tlsin|>l«, 
but retired fronr his profession' many yeuE' since, 
u 3 
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He was possessed of a stroog mind, great knowledge 
of the law, and much general information} sufflr 
dent proof of which be has left behind him in 
various works; among the principle of which are: 
An Inquiry into the Merits of Drs. Priestley and 
Price ; On JjiteUectual . Idberfy and Toleration f 
Essays on -Crimes and Punishments { The Nature 
and Extent of Supreme Power} Two works On 
Libels ; Commentaries on the Law of Arrests} se- 
veral Poems, ^c. For the last 36 years Mr. Dawes 
lived a very retired life in Clifford’s Inn, where bedied. 

3. — ST. RICHARD. 

Sumamed J)e fFiche, from the place of his birth 
in Worcestershireii He was made Bishop of Chi- 
chester in 1245 ; died on this day in 1253 ; he was 
canonized in 1262 by Pope Urban, in return for 
his strict homage to the papal power. 

4. PALM SONDAY. 

This is the sixth Sunday in Lent, and sixth after 
Shrove Tuesday. It is so called in memory of our 
Saviour’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when the 
multitude that attended him strewed branches of 
palm-trees in his way. 

’ 4. — ST. AMBROSE. 

He was born at Arles, in France, about 333, and 
in 374 was chosen Bishop of Milan : he was vio- 
lently opposed to the Arians; and died this day, 
in 3w- The celebrated hymn, Te Deum, which 
is still performed on all great occasions in Catholic 
countries, was composed by St. Ambrose when he 
baptized St. Augustine. 

8.-T-MAUNDY THURSDAY. 

AIm called Chare, or Shere Thursday, is the 
day hj^re Good Friday. Spelman derives the word 
mai|pdy from mande, a hand basket, in which the 
kiiiig was accustomed to give alms to the poor : 
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Others derive it from die$. mandaH, the day on 
which our Saviour gave His great mandate, ** That 
we should love one anodier.” Maundy Thursday 
iain Passion Week, and was thus named from the 
command of the Lord’s Supper, which He this day 
instituted; or from the new- commandment whi^ 
He gave them to love one another, after He had 
washed their feet, as a token of His love to thma. 

Formerly, on this day the kings and queens of 
£n{^and washed the feet of as many poor persons 
as they were years old, besides bestowing hk 
manndy on each : the last monarch who performed 
this ceremony in person was James II. It is still 
a day of great ceremony in the Catholic Church. 
Mr. Best, speaking of this day at Rome, says: 
** The table from which ■ the Lord made his last 
supper I did not see : 1 was told that it is of thick 
wood, and offers nothing extraordinary. I was 
present at the Mass in the Sistine Chapel, and saw 
the procession to the repository erected in the 
Paoline Chapel. The feet of the twelve priests 
were then washed by a cardinal. During this last 
ceremony, in particular, I witnessed the roughness 
and insolence of the Swiss guards, who alone occa- 
sion those contests you have so often heard of — 
contests which would disgrace any place whatso- 
ever, much more so a chapel. These functions 
should be attended by no person who had not pre- 
viously made up his mind to be treated by the 
Pope’s blackguards as if he were himself one to 
whom that- epithet might be justly applied. There 
is even a certain degree of danger from the un- 
steady pikes, and the clashing tin armour, of these 
* soldats de papier — paper soldiers,’ as a French 
officer, who stood with me, addressed one of them. 
Ladies, although treated by them, net with,- more 
respect, but with less disrespect, are tom fmm^-nb 
another and from those who accompany them, — ^if 
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not to the endangering of their lives, at least to 
that of their senses : I satv some who fainted, others 
lost their veils, &c. Barriers had been placed 
across the room in which the feet M^ere washed 5 
and, to pass each barrier, three or four regular 
assaults were given by the crowd to the guards, 
who, after repelling them for a time, gave way and 
permitted the impatient multitude to advance; 
whereas if no opposition had been offered, the 
people would have rolled on quietly and without 
disturbance* All should be totally excluded^ or as 
many as the rooms will contain quietly admitted 5 
but neither of these alternatives is followed, and 
guards are placed as if for the sole purpose of 
creating tumult, and then giving way. ^ Such is the 
sight displayed at the capital of the Christian world, 
at the most holy season of the year ; whilst a huge 
building, in which all Rome might find place, 
stands comparatively unoccupied, by the side of 
the ordinary-sized rooms, from the one to the other 
of which the Pope and spectators pass in a manner 
inconsistent with the dignity of either. Ought the 
Head of the Church to officiate in the private 
chapels of his own palace, because, forsooth, the 
performance of his musicians would appear to less 
advantage in a larger fabric ? — and this is the best 
reason I have yet heard given in excuse for this 
scandal. But even of the fact itself I am not well 
convinced ; for I have seen a part of St. Peter’s 
partitioned off in a manner which greatly diniinish- 
ed the echo complained of. Yet, in case this me- 
thod should not succeed, the Philharmonic, or any 
other Society, might be charged to invite all the 
^ nobili forestieri— noble strangeiV — to a private 
perforrmce of the psalm. Miserere : or it would 
even .^Pmore decent, were this psalm — ^which is, 
by-thPby, of all psalms the one least suited to the 
thqatre, repeated like the rest of the office, instead 
of;^ing made u theatrical show of. 
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''I had reached the table at which the twelve 
priests, served by Cardinal della Somaglif^ were 

dining, when la Comtesse de , unable to sup* 

port any longer the pressure of the crowd, de> 
manded assistance to extricate herself from it : this 
vms aflected, with great difficulty, by myself and 
the French officer already alluded to. 

The Vatican library being open to the public, 1 
then made a tour of the rooms and galleries, lined 
by the numerous files of wardrobes. 

**In the afternoon the Miserere was again sung. 
I also went to the Paoline Chapel, which was 
lighted up, not over well, and filled with people 
praying devoutly on their knees; for no Swiss 
guards interfered."* 

9. GOOD FRIDAY. 

A fast in the Christian church, in memory of the 
sufferings and death of Jesus Christ ; and from the 
effects springing from that important event, its ap- 
pellation Good, which appears to be peculiar to 
the Church of England, is prefixed. The Saxons 
called it Long Friday, from the length of the offices 
and ftistings of that day; but its aneient and ap- 
propriate title was Holy Friday, as also the week 
in which it happens. Holy or Passion Week. The 
practice of making cross buns on Good Friday is 
generally supposed to have originated simply in 
the desire of marking on the only food formerly 
allowed on this day, a symbol of the crucifixion. 

Throngb life unchanged, unwearied, undismay’d, 

The suffering Saviour, true to human weal, 

Bore steadfast on : the ignominious Cross 
Witnessed His conquest, and His dying love. 

Ah I well might Mary droop beneath her wo f 
In many a page the gracious promise shone. 

That she should bear a ^on of high import ; 

And, from the cradle to matnror age. 

His life had every bright assurance given 
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Of all fulfilment; but when most she thought 
To see the child of every dierish’d hope, 

Pre-eminent in glory and renown. 

Sorrowing, sbe saw Him stretched upon the cross, 

And weeping, to His lifeless corpse performed 
The mournful offices that nature claims. 

Henry Smithers* 

9. — 1483.— EDWARD THE FIFTH's ACCESSION. 

This unfortunate prince, at the age of twelve 
years, was this day proclaimed King of England, 
on the death of his father, Edward IV. After a 
short reigti of two months and twelve days, his 
uncle, Richard III., deprived him of his crown ; 
and, according to most historians, in a short time 
had the young king and his younger brother, the 
Duke of York, both basely murdered in the Tower 
of London. 


THE PRINCES OF YORK. 

BY H. SIGOURNEY. 

Rise, shade of Edward, from the tomb ! 

And shield thy sons from harm ; 

Protect them, 'mid their prison gloom, 

From Glo'ster's murderous arm. 

Still dost thou trust with dauntless eye 
A brother's proffer'd care ? 

Lo, Arthur's spirit hovers nigh. 

And warns thee to beware. 

They sleep — and charms so bright and pure 
Around those features play, ^ 

Methinks their sacred force might lure 
The savage from his prey. 

Prince Edward’s ruby lip was curl'd, 

As when, in knightly strife, 

'Mid the proud tournay's list is hurl'd 
The lance, for death or life. 

Richard in his dream did smile 
Within that fatal tower, 

As if he mark'd some pageant wile 
In lady's courtly bower. 
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His arm was o’er his brother’s breast. 

And on the pillow lay 
That book of prayer their lips had prest 
Ere slumber’s hallow’d sway. 

Sad widow’d queen ! once more to gaze 
On brows so bold and fair. 

Might paint a rainbow on thy days 
Of weeping and despair. 

. Once more those sunny curls to lift 
Might cheer a mother’s heart. 

But, oh ! the assassin’s step is swift, 

And dark the usurper’s art. 

Morn comes — ^those princes wake no more, 
Their couch is lone and cold, 

But yet no life-drops stain the floor 
To mark a deed untold. 

Dissembler ! who dost mock the sky. 

And man’s weak search controul, 

Be strong to bear heaven’s burning eye 
Of justice on thy soul. 

The sparkling orb piay bind thy brow, 

A realm extol thy bliss. 

Ambition have its triumphs now— - 
Is there no world but this ? 

It comes ! it comes ! the vengeful hour, 

Stern warriors grasp thy shield. 

And Richmond pours his hostile power 
O’er Bosworth’s fatal field. 

Haste, haste, false king ! their might oppose. 
Uplift thy haughty crest,— 

But secret throngs of spectre foes 
Ungird thy tyrant breast. 

Meek Henry, from whose royal side 
Afresh the purple flows, 

Seems with his slaughter'd son to glide, 
Crushed Lancaster’s last rose. 

Pale Clarence from his moulder’d cell 
Stalks forth with drooping hair, 

A.nd they who in their beauty fell 
Look to it !— they are there. 

Go ! to thy teachless grave go down ! 

Thy blood in battle spilt ; 

Go ! weigh against thy bauble crown 
The eternal pang of guilt. 
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11. - -EASTER SUNDAY. 

Easter^ the anniversary of the resurrection of our 
Saviour, is so called from the Saxon goddess Eostre, 
whose festival was held in April. The Asiatic 
churches kept their Easter upon the same day that 
the Jews observed their passover, and others on the 
first full moon in the new year. The controversy 
was determined in the Council of Nice, when it 
was ordained that Easter should be kept on one 
and the same Sunday in all the Christian churches 
in the world. In conformity to act of parliament, 
every Book of Common Prayer says, ** Easter-day 
is always the first Sunday after the full moon, 
which happens upon, or next after, the 21st day of 
March ; and if the full moon happen upon a Sun- 
day, Easter-day is the Sunday after.” 

12. — EASTER MONDAY. 

Formerly, every day in this week was observed 
as a religious festival i no\T they are only considered 
as days of recreation. A fair at Greenwich is held 
on the first three days of the week, to which the 
metropolis pours forth a great portion of its lower 
orders. A stag-hunt in Epping Forest was also a 
favorite recreation, and drew an assemblage of 
horsemen of as various and grotesque a character 
as any occasion could possibly bring together. This 
amusement, however, is fast falling into decay, as 
appears from the following preface to Hood^s truly 
humourous poem called The Epping Hunt : 

“ The Easter chase will soon be numbered with the pas- 
times of past times : its dogs will have had their day, and 
its deer will be fallow. A few more seasons, and this City 
Common ^^nt will become uncommon. In proof of this 
melancho^ decadence, the ensuing epistle is inserted. It 
was pepn^d by an underling at the Wells, a person more 
accustomed to riding tlian to writing. 

** ‘iSir, — About the Hunt. In ariser to your Innqueries, 
their has been a great falling off lately, so much so this year, 
that there was nobody ailmost. We did a mear nothing 
provisionally, hardly a Bottle extra, which is a proof in 
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Pint. In short, our HJint may be sad to be in the last Stag 
of a decline. I am, sir, with respects from your humble 
senrant, Bartholomew Rntt.'*^' 

A tolerably accurate picture of the hunt is thus 
given by Mr. Hood : 

Away he went, and many a score 
Of riders did the same, 

On horse and ass— like high and low 
And Jack pursuing game. 

Good Lord ! to see the riders now. 

Thrown off with sudden whirl, 

A score within the whirling brook 
EnjoyM their * early purl.' 

A score were sprawling on the grass. 

And beavers fell in showers ; 

There was another Floorer there, 

Beside the Queen of Flowers. 

Some lost their stirrups, some their whips, 

Some had no caps to shew ; 

But few, like Charles at Charing Cross, 

Kode on in statue quo. 

‘ O dear! O dear!' now might you hear, 

‘ I've surely broke a bone 

‘ My head is sore/ with many more 
Such speeches from the thrown, 

Howbeit their wailings never moved 
The wide satanic clan, 

Who grinned, as once the devil grinn'd, 

To see the fall of man. 

And hunters good, that understood, 

Their laughter knew no bounds, 

To see the horses * throwing off/ 

So long before the hounds. 


But now old Robin’s foes were set, 
That fatal taint to dnd, 

That always is scent after him, 

Yet always left behind. 

And here observe bow dog and man 
A different temper shew8» 

What hound resents that be is sent 
To follow his own nose ? 
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Towler and Jowler— howlers all-*- 
No sinj^le tongue was mute ; 

The stag had led a hart, and lo ! 

The w^le pack follow^ suit. 

No spur he lack’d— ^ear stuck a knife 
And fork in either haunch : 

And every dog he knew had got 
An eye-tooth to his paunch ! 

Away, away ! he scudded like 
A ship before the gale ; 

Now flew to ‘ hills we know not of/ 
Now, nun-like,, took the^vale. 

• ♦ • • 


Some gave a shout, some roll’d about, 
And antick’d as they rode, 

And butchers whistled on their curs, 
And milkmen tally-ho* d t 

About two score there were, not more, 
That gallopped in the race ; 

Tiie rest, alas 1 Jay on the grass. 

As once in Chevy Chase. 

But even those that galloped on 
W ere fewer every minute— 

The field kept getting more select. 
Each thicker served to thin it. 

For some pulled up and left the hunt, 
Some fell in miry bogs. 

And vainly rose and * ran a muck,’ 

To overtake the dogs. 

And some, in charging hurdle stakes, 
Were left bereft of sense ; 

Wlmt else could be premised of blades 
That never learn*d to fence ?' 


But Roundings, Tom and Bob, ik> gate» 
‘for hedge, nor ditch, could stay ; 
k ^1 they wept, and did the work 
)f leap-year in a day. 


And by their side see Huggins ride. 
As mst as he oontd speed ; 

For, like Mazeppa, he vvas quite 
At mercy of his steed. . 
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No meant he had, by timeiy check, 

The gallop to remit. 

For firm and fhst between his teeth 
The biter held the bit. 

Trees raced along, all Essex fied 
Beneath him as he sate-^ 

He never saw a county go 
At such a county rate I 

« • • * 

But soon the horse was well avenged 
For cruel smart 6f spurs. 

For, riding through a moor, he pitched 
His master in a furze ! 

Where, sharper set than hunger is> . 

He squatted all forlorn ; . 

And like a bird was singing out 
While sitting on a thorn. 

Right glad was he, as well as might be, 
Such cushion to resign : 

* Possession is nine points,’ but his 
Seemed more than ninety-nine. 

Tet worse than all the prickly points 
That enter’d in his skin, 

His nag was running off the while 
The thorns were running in 

12 .— 1765 . DR. YOUNG DIKD. 
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Upham, about three miles from Bishop’s Waltham, 
in Hampshire, in which tlte eminent author of the 
Night Thot^htB was bom, in June 1681, whilst his 
father was rector of that parish. The above is 
more interesting, as the house no longer exists. 
Having become ruinous, }t was, a few years since, 
taken down and re-built, by the Rev. J. Haygarth. 
tlie present rector. The window in the gable 
end (in the front of the view,) was that of the 
room in which the poet was born. The late ele - 
gant scholar and critic. Dr. Joseph Warton, was 
formerly rector of Upham ; and during his incnm- 
bency he caused the event to be commemorated by 
a tablet, suspended in the apartment, and bearing 
this inscription — In hoc cubiculo natus erat eximius 
tile Poeta Edvardus Youngs 1681. This tablet, 
a two-fold relic of departed genius, is still pre- 
served in the new house. 

Dr. Young was a man of great application and 
learning; even whilst at Oxford, his character 
may be formed from the words of Tindal, commonly 
denominated “ The Atheist Tindal,” who spent 
much time at All Souls, and who used to argue 
with Young on topics of religion. “ The other 
boys,” says Tindal, “ I can always answer, because 
1 always know whence they have their arguments, 
wh'ch 1 have read a hundred times; but that 
fellow, Young, is continually pestering me with 
somctliing of his own.” 

13. — 18^.— CATHOLIC RBURV BILt. 

On this day the royal assent was given to this Bill; 
by which eighteen Roman Catholic Peers were made 
eligll^to sit in the House of Lords, mid all Catho- 
lic^ratially with Protestants, could become lamdi- 
dates for the House of. Commons. They are also 
eligible for any office excepting Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, lAird Chancellor, or High Commissioner 
of the Church of Scotland. 
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18. — LOW SUNDAY. 

Thu Sunday a^r £aster-di^ is called Low Sun> 
day, because it is £aster>day repeated, with the 
church service somewhat' abridged, or lowered^ in 
the ceremony, from the pomp and festival of the 
Sunday before. 

18.— rJBWISH PAssovaa. 

The following admirable sketch of the customs 
still observed among the Jews daring the Passover, 
is taken from an amusing little volume, entitled 
Sophia de Lissau; a Portraiture of the Jews of the 
Nimteenth Century. 

The leaven having been cleared away with scru- 
pulous care, tlie femily ceased to eat leavened bread, 
or any other article of that kind, by ten in the 
morning of the day on which the ceremony of the 
Passover was to be celebrated in the evening; and 
Leopold, as eldest son, fasted in memory of the slay- 
ing all the first born throughout the land of Egypt. 
Rabbi Colmar, in person, assisted to cleanse all the 
utensils and vessels of plate, china and glass, and 
the wooden tables and dressers of the kitchen, i^ll 
other articles for use at this festival were new, or 
such as had been preserved from the proceeding year. 
The Nazarine servants were closely watched, to as- 
certain that they brought lio leaven into the house 
at this period; formost strictly do the Jewsof the pre- 
sent day observe every minutia of the Passover, and 
all its ceremonies, both written and traditional. 
Alas 1 the letter alone remains to them; — the glory 
is departed ; the spirit is not discerned ; the veil is 
on their hearts ; the -great Antitype of the solemn 
feast is hid from their eyes. In their ol^rvances 
they may truly bp said to ' so^v the wind;’ tae -\wfiil 
consequence of which is declared by the lip of m&I- 
lible truth to be, that they shall * reap the whirl- 
wind.’ Christian reader! thou who art concerned 
B 3 
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for the true peace of Jerusalem, which is inde^ hid 
from her eyes, oh, liA: up ihine heart to the Most 
High, and Join with the royal Psalmist In saying— 
‘oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of 
Zion ! when God bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rt^oice, and Israel shall be glad.’ 
On the commencement of the Passover eve, all the 
males of the family repaired to the synagogue; while 
Annaand her daughters remained athome, to prepare 
the chamber for the celebration of the ceremony. 
They decked the table, which was large enough for 
the whole household to surround, with a . cloth of 
snowy whiteness, and set on it a cup for every person, 
and a book for each one, containing the prayers 
used at this time. In the centre of the table stood a 
large dish, on which was laid, folded in separate 
napkins, three very large cakes of unleavened bread, 
differing from those used for food, and distinguished 
from each other by peculiar notches, according to 
Avhich they were placed to be made use of in the 
ceremony. On this dish were also placed bitter 
herbs and a cup of salt water, into which they were 
dip[)ed (during the observance of those solemn rites,) 
and eaten in remembrance of the bitter bondage of 
Egypt. Small balls, composed of apples, almonds, 
&c., symbolic of the bricks and mortar among which 
the Hebrews worked at that ever memorable period. 
The shank'bone of a lamb, roastetl, mis among 
these emblems, as a iheniorial of the pascal lamb, 
commanded by the children of Israel, and which 
may not be eaten, as there ordered, out of the holy 
city, ^n egg, roasted by fire, completed the arti- 
cles seOn the dish. The dutious children of Solo- 
man 0 Lissau next arranged a couch for their 
revere'd father to recline on, while he presided at 
the performance of the ceremony; and concluded 
their labour by placing ewers filled with water, and 
basins and towels, that they might pour water on 
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die hands of all who partook of the Passover^ the 
Oieanest Hebrew servant was not excepted, accord* 
in^ to ancient usage; for on the night of the great 
deliverance there was no distinction of persons, but 
all the children of Israel were free. The Nazarene 
servants were commanded to keep closely in their 
kitchen during the ceremony, nor were they, or any 
one but the true seed of Abraham, allowed to wit* 
ness it I indeed on the proceeding year, Anna had 
discliarged two servants, who, by indiscreet curiosity, 
had been tempted to listen in the adjoining chamber, 
and who had been caught there when the chamber 
door was, according to custom, set open, while 
the assembled family.> repeated the malediction in 
Psalm Ixxix. 6.” 


19. — ST. ALPHAGB. 

In the reign of King Etheldred, while the Danes 
had their chief station at Greenwich, they made fre- 
quent incursions into the interior of the country, 
committing the most dreadful ravages, particularly 
in the year 101 1, when they laid siege to Canterbury, 
and having taken and plundered that city, massacred 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants, without distinction 
of age or sex. The remaining captives, together 
with Elpheg, or Alphage, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, they conveyed to their camp, where they kept 
the Archbishop prisoner during seven months, de- 
manding a large sum fur bk ransom, which he re- 
fused to pay, alleging, that the peasants of his 
church would be ruined by it. On a Saturday, the. 
I2th of April, 1012, they particularly pressed for a 
ransom, and threatened to kill him, in case of re- 
fusal : he still, however, declined the payment, say- 
ing, that his life was not of so much worth that his 
people should be ruined for his sake. After this, 
they brought him on horseback before th^r »«sem- 
bly, which was held at Greenwich, on the. 19tb of 
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April, aud cried <out-Ao hin 4 ** Bishop, g^ve gold, or 
tbon shalt this day become a public spectacle." 

They were then flushed with wine, which they 
had procured from the south ; and on bis again re- 
fusing to submit to their conditions, they started 
from their seats, and attem{Med to kill him, by strik- 
ing him with the flat sides of their axes, and by 
flinging bones and horns of oxen at .him*. At last, 
one Thrum, or Trond, who had, on the day before, 
been confirmed by the Archbishop, ran up, moved 
by compassion, and gave him a blow on the head 
tvith his axe, which brought him dead to the ground. 
He was then nearly sixty years of age ; and some 
of the Danes were ashamed of the horrid deed; 
probably the more so, as many of them were already 
Christians by name. A quarrel, therefore, arose 
among them, when some were for delivering up bis 
body for honorable interment, and others for throw- 
ing It into the Thames. They even met in arms ; 
and though a iniradle is said, towards evening, to 
have gained over the Heathen pai'ty, the most cre- 
dible account is, as Brompton, and eveti Osbern, 
relate, ‘‘that the citizens of London bought his 
body with a great sura of money. "f He was first 
buried in St. Paul’s, London ; but eleven years after- 
wards, his body was taken up by Canute, and con- 
veyed with much pomp to Canterbury, where it was 
re-interred with great solemnity. The Archbishop 
was afterwards enrolled among the Roman Saints ; 
and on the spot where he fell at Greenwich, a 
church was consecrated to bis honor : the site is now 
occupied by the Parish Church, which still records 
the mempi^y of the event in its dedication to St. 
Alphage^J3rq^/^’s Kent. 


* of was an ancient cnstoiu among tbe 

Danes|<Wben sitting at titble. 
t Sobm’s Hist, of Denmark, Vol. III. p. 380. 
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}9.--^1824.— lOBD BTBON DIBB. 

' . '5 . . I'r' 

A man of raids, and capaeiotu sonl^ . 

Who riches had, and fame, beyond desue ; . 

An heir of flatteiy, to titles bom. 

And repatation, and luxoiions life ; 

Yet not content with ancestorial names. 

Or to be known because his.fathers were ; . 

He on this height hereditary stood. 

And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mount of song— the lofty seat 
Of canonized bards ; and thitherward 
By nature taught, and inward melody. 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 

Rehtrt PoUok. 

19. — 1829. — THB BABL QP BUCHAN DIBD, JGTAT. 86. 

This venerable nobleman was bom June 1, \'J4Si. 
He was well known to the literary world, and to all 
tourists who visited the pastoral beauties and mo> 
nastic antiquities of Dryburgh Abbey, his lordship’s 
residence. He was much attached to literary pur- 
suits, and published a few volumes, among which 
are Life of Napier of Merc/aston, and an Eatap 

on Fletcher of Saltoun, and the Poet Thornton. 
He also published various papers in the Transactions 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland : and seve- 
ral periodical works. His correspondence with 
scholars and men of science, at home and abroad, 
was almost unbounded, and included many of the 
most eminent men of the age. He was fond of pa- 
tronizing genius ; and among others who were fos- 
tered by his friendship, were Burns, Tyttler, and 
Pinkerton. 

19.— 1826. — REV. DR. MIUNER DIED, £TAT. 73. 

This eminent antiquarian and divine, was the 
author of the History of Winchester} 2% F/f^ of 
Religious Controversy, and numerous 0|!tqei' wofks 
of merited celebrity. 
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DB. MILNBB*g GRAVE. 

Morning had risen on the world— bright fair, 

And young in warmth, laughing, as its blue eye 
Beamed its sun-glories on the melting air. 

Fresh sparkling with the sweetness of the sky. 

The dressed earth smiled, as if there was no tear 
Upon the cheek of manhood^s tevelry ; 

And quick and boundingly my flree heart soared 
To breathe its homage to its star-throned Lord. 

God of the humble ! Thou whose radiant throne 
Is pillared by the seraphim’s crowned throng, 

Circled by lucid cherubs, as a zone 
Round beauty’s bosom, exquisite yet strong ; 

I loYe this time, upon the hills, alone 
To laud Thee with the matin hymn of song : 

And ever do I feel my spirit rise 
Within me, as it bows to morning sacrifice ! 

But where am I ?— -with the day-breaking through. 

In dim distinctness, the far-shadoWed aisle ! 

There is a spell upon my soul, a hue 
That mantles it with joy and grief, the while : 

And eveiy burst of thought that thrills to view 
Seems trembling with the pressure of the pile,— 

The deep, deep soul of prayer,— the sleeping sound 
Of * silence palpable,’ that floats around 1 

Where am I ? with the tabernacled dome 
Above me, like a path that leads to heaven 
And the felt stillness of the hour,— the gloom. 

The holy gloom, by meek Religion given 
Unto the heart, where she has built her home, 

Stealing around me, like the shades of even ? 

There is a feel that it were bliss to die 
With breathings of this hour— but where am I ? 

(—That lonely niche, where the sun’s first beams shine, 
As they were dancing o’er a warrior's plume — 

What means the glory, which enwreaths that shrine 
With all the pomp of Heaven's effulgent gloom ? 

Thy foot is on immortal dust ! Twine, twine 
Hope’s fadeless garlands over Milner’s tomb! 

Hang up thy harps, for he has rested too, 

The last^T^e greatest son that Juda knew ! 

* chapel at Wolverhampton. The writer has 

here atjApted to trace his impressions on first entering the 
splendjpDuilding, beneath which rest the ashes of Dr. Milner. 
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Touch not the soil, for he is sleepingf there 
In a rich shroud that never shall decay. 

And pure the watching lamp shall shed its glare 
Of living lustre round his couch of clay ! 

Sleep on, enduring name, sleep on thy bier 
Of mortal rottenness,--^sleep on, and lay 
Thy name within the blaze of Heaven's gemmed page. 

To cheer the straggles of each alter age* 

And thoiArt with the dead, and every deed 
To which the flesh was heir has slept with thee ! 
Shrined in thy slumbers. Glory be the meed 
That hallows thy repose of sanctity ! 

Child of the Godhead's mart 3 rr-peopled creed, 

Bright be thy place amid the clouds, for we 
Shall deem the upward skies more pure and fair. 

While Hope reveals that Milner resteth there. 

D. S. L. 

20.-^1653.— CftO^WELI. DISSOLVED THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT. 

The circumstances attending the dissolving the 
long parliamentof Oliver Cromwell are well known, 
but the speech he made on that occasion is a cu- 
riosity. The document was found among some old 
papers, belonging to the Cromwell Family, and is as 
follows ; — 

" Spoken by Oliver Cromwell, when he put au 
end to the Long Parliament, in 1653 : — 

“ It is high time for me to put an end to your 
sitting in this place, which ye have dishonored by 
your contempt of all virtue, and defiled by your 
practice of every vice. Ye are a pack of mercenary 
wretches, and would, like Esau, sell your country 
for a mess of pottage; and like Judas, betray your 
God for a few pieces of money. Is there a single 
virtue now remaining amongst you ? Is there one 
vice you do not possess ? Ye have no more religion 
than my horse — ^gdd is yoiu* God — which of you 
have not bartered away your consciences for bribes? 
Is thoe a man amongst you that hath the least care 
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for the good of the Commonwealth ? Ye sordid 
prostitutes ! have ye hot defiled this sacred place, 
and turned the Lora’s Temple into a den of thieves? 
By your immoral principles, and wicked practices, 
ye are grown intolerably odious to the whole nation. 
—You, who were deputed heie by the people to get 
their grievances redressed, are. yonrtelves become 
their greatest grievance. ♦ 

'*Your country, therefore, calls upon me to 
cleanse this Augean stable, by putting a final period 
to your iniquitous proceedings in this house j and 
which, by God’s help, and die strength be hath 
given me, I am now come to do. 1 command ye, 
therefore, upon the peril of your lives, to depart 
immediately out of this place. Go ! get ye ' out ! 
make haste ! ye venal slaves, begone ! — Poh ! Take 
away that shining bauble there, and lock up the 
doors.” 

21. — 1142. — FBTBR ABBLARO DIED, iETAT, 63. 

Abelard was the unfortunate husband of the still 
more unfortunate Heloise ; whose loves and corres- 
pondence have rendered ' them so familiar in every 
civilized country. Amboesus says, “ Abelard was a 
grammarian, an orator, a poet, a musician, a philo- 
sopher, a theologian, a mathematician, an astrono- 
mer, a civilian; be played upon many instruments; 
he knew five or six languages ; he was ignorant of 
nothing that sacred or profane history contained.” 
The declining life of Heioke is thus depicted by the 
abbot of Cluni: ‘‘Her tears bad long siime de- 
stroyed her beauty; a sad paleness took place of 
her native vermilion; her eyes lost all tlieir fire, 
and her whole frame was broken do%va by grief. 
She looked upon herself as the disconsolate widow 
mentfoned by St. Paul, whose only occupation is -to 
weep and to lamest. ' After the death of Abelard 
she hardly ever went into the monastery but to 
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attend the offices of the church; and, except at the 
times of her attendance in the church, when she had 
always a veil over her face, she renudned shut uf) in 
her cell, at prayer^ os' was upon her knees beibre 
the tomb o/ Abelard.” 

Heloise survived Abdftrd more than twenty years, 
and at her death was laid in his doffin. In 1497, 
their coffin was removed from the chapel of the 
Paraclete, and transferred into the great church of 
the monastery; but the bones of the two bodies 
were separated, and two tombs erected, one on each 
side the choir. In 1630, Marie de la Rochefoucault 
directed them to be placed in the pact called tite 
chapel of the Trinity, and in 1766, Madame Rose 
de la Rochefoucault projected a new monument in 
honor of the two lovers, but it was not erected 
till 1779. 



This beautiful monument has been ‘since removed 
to the cemetry of Pdre la Chaise at Paris ; i<‘. is, 
however, wretchedly placed in a comer, near the 
wall which incloses the ground, and loses mUvk of 
its beauty by being so placed. 
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22. — 1829. — WILLIAM STBVJBN60N DIBD, «rAT. b!J, 

He was Keeper of the Records in the Treasuiy 
and Author of an Agricultural Survey Surrey^; 
Historical Sketch the Pf6gress of Discovery, 
Navigation, and Commerce ; the article on Chi- 
valry, \a Dr. Breioster’s' Bneydopasdia ; The IMe 
of Cas^on, published by the Society for the Difrn- 
sion of Useful Knowledge ; - and at the period of his 
death was engaged in writing for the same pub- 
lication a series of treatises intended for the agri- 
cultural classes. 

23. — ST. GSORGB. 

The true history of St.- George is a subject that 
has involved the literary world in much contro- 
versy ; and ’even now the opinions of the learned 
on the question of his existence appear to be divided. 
By some he is regarded as a real pei'sonage, who was 
born and martyred in Cappadocia $ by others, he is 
considered as the offspring of a warm imagination, 
w’hose birth was a mere coinage of the brain, and all 
his attributes ideal . Whichever of these conclusions 
are correct, it is incontestibie, that he became the 
tutelar saint of England at a very early period, his 
name being found in the martyrologies of the 
venerable Bede. In Gibbon* s Roman History, he 
is traced to a fuller's shop in Epiphania. “ From 
this obscure and servile origin,” says the historian, 
“he raised himself by the talents of a parasite; 
atid the patrons whom be assiduously flattered pro- 
cured for their worthless dependant a lucrative 
commission, or contract, to supply the army with 
bacon. His employment was mean : he rendered 
it infamous. He accumulated wealth by the basest 
arts of frau4 and corruption; but his lual versions 
were so noj^ious, that ne was ooippelled to escape 
from the pursuits of justice. After this disgrace, in 
which he appears to have saved bis fortune at the 
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Spence of.liis honor, ho embraced, with real or 
affected zew, the profession of Ariaiusm.” r He 
afterward became BisHop of ^xandria, where his 
intolerable oppressions csxcited the indignation of 
the pop^iouj^j an^ iit,ji^tomnlt pTuposei; raised, he 
was torn in^piec^ bjr^tV Viob, and,' hia remains 
thrown, intp the seaj, to prevent their receiving the 
future bonora, which ffie superstitious v^eration of 
his votaries were .expect^ to bestow. This design, 
however, was rendered ineffectual by the absurd 
bigotry of his Arhko disciples, ‘*who introduced his 
worship into the bosom of the Catholic church,” 
where ** the odious stranger, disguisit^ every cir- 
cumstance of time and place, assumed the mask of 
a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero; and the 
infamous George of Cappadocia, has been trans- 
formed into the renowned St. George, the patron of 
England, Chivalry, and the Garter.” This tale of 
the origin and conduct of the Cappadodan martyr, 
thus divested of its legendary accompaniments, has 
met with many supporters though several literary 
characters have contended, that the profligate Arian 
bishop, and the celebrated champion of Christendom, 
were not the same persons. The Legenda Aurea 
asserts, that in the ** noble college in the castle of 
Windsore, is the harte of Sayiit George, which 
Sygysmimde, the emperor of Almayne, brougiit, 
and gave for a great and precious relic to K. Harryc 
the Fyfth ; and also, here is a peyce of his hede.” 
Britton attd Bragley’s Berkshire. 

St. George was the ancient English war cry, and 
it is so used several times by Shakspeare. 

“ Our ancient word of ooarage— fair St. George.” 

In the reign of Henry VII. the Irish wei’c pro- 
hibited from u^ing their own battle cry, or any 
other than St. George, or the name of the Kii.^^ of 
England. 

s 2 
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The churches dedicated to this Sunt, are verjr 
numerous and increasing. On this day, 1822, the 
first stone of a new one was laid 



on the banks of the Surry Canal, at Camberwell, 
which was finished and opened in about two years. 

23. — 1829.— TUB COUNTESS OF BBRBY DIED, 
SETAT. 65. 

Lady Derby, formerly Miss Farren, was born at 
Cork, and at the age of fourteen made her appear- 
ance at the Haymarket, as Miss Hardcastie in She 
stoops to Conquer.” The next season she appeared 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and soon established her 
fame as a first rate actress. Such was her success, 
that afterwards she was engaged to play alternate 
nights at Covent Garden aud Drury Lane, in both 
tragedy and comedy. On the 8A of April, 1797, 
she made her last appearance on the stage as Lady 
Teazle, and on the 8th of May, was married to the 
Earl of Derby. Whilst on the stage, Ae propriety 
of her conduct had been unimpeachable ; and as such 
Lady Derby was introduced at Court. Her Lady- 
• ship was a great favorite with the late king and 
queen, ana acted with great propriety in her high 
station. She died at Knowsley Hall, Derbyshire, 
and left one daughter, married to the Earl of 
Wilton. 
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23 .'-> 1616 .*^william shakspbabs dieb, jetat. 52. 

Many persons visit the birth-place of our i^tnor- 
tal bard, who swe not.BWBK how near they are to 
the identical park in which he was apprehended for 
deer stealing, and taken before its owner, Sir Tho- 
mas L&cy, oho pros^te^ btm with such severity, 
that in return, he was impeiishidily handed down 
to posterity as ‘‘.Justice Shallow.” 



Cbarlcote park with its venerable mansion, is de- 
lightfully situated on the banks of the Avon, and 
has undergone but little alteration since the time 
when Sbakspeare was brought before its owner, on 
a charge of poaching. 

25. — ST. MABK, 

The Evangelist, was descended from the tribe ot 
Levi, and converted to Christianity by St. Peter, to 
whom he was amanuensis. He converted great 
multitudes in various places, and suffered martyr- 
dom at Alexandria. During the solemnities of 
Serapis, Ae idolatrous people broke in upon St. 
Mark, '^ile hO was petrorming divine seiwice, md 
binding him with cords, dragged him through -.he 
streets, and thrust him into prison; next day they 
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renewed their barbarities, till he expired iindw 
their hands.. Some add that they burnt his body, 
and tiiat the Christians*' htterred his bones and ashes 
near the place where he used to preach, A. D. 68. 
Others say, that his remains were afterwards removed 
fi’om Alexandria to Venice^., where he has a rich 
and stately chureh erected to his memory, being 
the patron of the state. 

There is an ancient custom at Alnwick, that anj? 
person plunging through.'a well, called Freemen’s 
Well, and riding the boundaries of the moor, on St. 
Mark’s-day, shall be entitled to the freedom of the 
borough of Alnwick. Thirteen young men took 
up their freedom last year in this way. 

25 . — 1800 . — WILLIAM OOWPBR DIED, .«TAT. 68. 

This amiable poet resided many years at Weston 
Underwood, and in his poems has immortalized the 
scenery of the surrounding country- He thought 
Weston “one of the prettiest villages in England.” 
The church, whose: 



Tall spire, fri»n which Ito-srand of cheerfnl bells 
Jast undulates upon the Ustelahig ear.” 
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is situated upon Oie higM^ P<^t in tbeneij^bbour* 
'lMK>d> and commands an extensive^ view ovmr the 
scenery which so often inspired his knise; ; ' 

27.*^lKi9.->tnBSTMiMSinB AshsP on pibb. 

On the ev^ng of this day, about eleven o’clock, 
the n(H^ transept of this venerable edifice was dis* 
covered to be on fire. The floorifig and some old 
screens were bumii^; these 'were quickly torn 
down, and through a quick supply of water, the 
fiames were extinguished before they communicated 
to the roof, in event, of which the damage might 
have been considerable. Thefa wm every reason 
to suppose, 'thai it had been wilfully done by some 
incendiary ; and to prevent the recurrence of such 
a circumstance, a watchman is now kept in the 
interior of the Abbey. 
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THE MINSTER. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 

A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined 
Our hopes of inunortality, — byron. 

Speak low I— the place is hol^ to the breath 
Of awful harmoi|iies, of;wmsper'd prayer ; 
Tread lightly ! for the aanofiiiy of death 
Broods with a voiceless infinehce on the air ; 
Stern, yet Serene !— « reconciling spell, 

Each tronbled billow of the sottl to qnell. 
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• Leave me to Knger silently awhile ! 

Not for the light that pours its fervid streams 
Of rainbow-glory down through arch and aisle, 

Kindling old banners into haugh^ gleams, 

Flushing proud shrines, or by some warrior’s tomb 
Dying away in clouds of gorgeous gloom : 

Not for rich music, though in triumph pealing, 

Mighty as forest sounds when winds are nigh ; 

Nor yet for torch and cross, and stole, revealing 
Through incense-mists iheir sainted pageantry ; 
Though o’er the spirit each hath charm and power. 

Yet not for then I ask one lingering hour* 

But by strong sympathies, whose silver cord 
links me to mortal weal, my soul is bound ; 

Thoughts of the human hearts, that here have pour’d 
Their anguish forth, are with me and around : 

I look back on the pangs, the burning tears, 

Known to these altars of a thousand years. 

Send up a murmur from the dust, Remorse ! 

That here hast bow’d with ashes on thy head ! 

And thou, still battling with the tempest’s force,-— 

Thou, whose bright s];)irit through all time has bled, 
Speak, wounded Mve ! if penance here, or prayer, 

Hath laid one haunting shadow of despair ? 

No voice, no breath !— of conflicts past no trace ! 

Doth not this hush give answer to my quesb— 
Surely the dread religion of the place, 

By every grief hath made its might confest? 

Oh ! that withki my heart 1 could but keep 

Holy to heaven a spot, thus pure, and still, and deep. 

Winter* s Wreath, 1830 . 

1829. — FRANCIS PLOWOBN DI£D. 

Formerly a distinguished member of the English 
Chancery Bar, and author of numerous works; 
among which are History oflttland^ in 2 volumes 
quarto ; Jutm Anglorum^ or the Rights of English- 
men; The<Constitutian of Great Britain; various 
pamphletS/'law books^ &c. He died in Paris, 
where be had resided many years, in consequence 
of £5000. damages having* been brought against 
him for a libel contained in his History of Ireland. 
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Li ApHU 1830. 

“ The Stm 

Starts forth, rejoicing in his strength, to mn 
His endless coarse throngh the mi^estic hearen : 

The planets know their orbits, and with songs 
Exultant, and a milUon qniring haips 
Of airy essences attended, take their way. 

Rolling in rapture on through the ethereal blue." 

As the northern declination of the Sun encreases, 
larger portions of the north frigid zone enjoy his 
enlivening beams; in climes south of the arctic 
circle, his potveiful influence is marshalling in 
beautiful array the lovely and odorous train of Flora ; 
some of these have already laid their blooming 
honors low, and disappeared ; but the violet scents 
the vale, the starry primrose enlivens the sunny 
border,— the harbingers of a more glorious sue* 
cession of flowers of every shape and hue. 

Solar Phenomena, 

The Sun enters Taurus at 1 minute after 3 of the 
afternoon of the 20th of this month ; be will also 
rise and set, during the month, as in the following 

Table of the Sun’s rising and setting for every 
fifth dag. 

April Ist, Sun rises 83 m. after 6, sets 37 m. after 8 


6th, .... 

.... 23- 

6, . . 37 . . 

... 6 

nth, .... 

.... 14 


... 6 

16th, • • • • 


5, . . 66 . • 

... 

21st. .... 

.... 56 


... 7 

• • • • 

26th 

.... 46 

Ay \\ 14 

... 7 


Equation of Time. 

To find the true tiiue ut apy place, apply the fol- 
lowing quantities to the time indicated by a good 
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sunrdial, at the moment for which the time, as 
pointed out by a well-regulated clock, is required. 

■ • 

m. s. 

Thursday, Apr. 1st/ to the time hy the dial add 4 4 

Tuesday, . . ^ 6th, . . . » . / 2 33 

Sunday, .. llth, i 8 

. Friday, « . 16th, from tiie time by the di^ subtract 0 9 

Wednesday . . 21st 1 17 

Monday, .. 26th, 2 15 

LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

^ Phases of the Moon, 

Full 8th day at 29 m. past 7 in the mom. 

Last Quarter 16th .... 49 6 

New Moon 22nd .... 27 ......11 at night. 

First Quarter 29th .... 64 7 in the even. 

MootCs Passage over the Meridian, 

The Moon^s , centre will pass the first meridian 
at the following times during this month : 

April 1st, at 21 m. after 7 in the evening. 


2nd,. 

, 10 .. 

.... 8 

3rd, . 

.37 .. 

... 8 

4th, . 

. 42 .. 

... 9 

dth, . 

. 25 .. 

...10 

eth, . 

. 8 .. 

...11 

16th, . 

. 19 .. 

... 6 in tlie morning. 

I6th,. 

.11 .. 

... 6 

17th, . 

. 4 .. 

... 7 

18th, . 

. 68 .. 

... 7 

lath, . 

,61 .. 

... 8 

27th, . 

28 .. 

• . . 4 in the afternoon. 

28th,. 

.21 .. 

... 6 

20th, 

. 12 .. 

• . . 6 in the evening. 

30th, . 

. 0 .. 

... 7 


PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 

Phenes of Vmm. 

April Isf lUnnainated part s= i .97 19 
Bark part. •....« 10.0281 
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JSclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter, 

The following are such of the eclipses of tlie.^^t 
and second satellites of this planet as will he'vitible 
at the Royal Observatory this month. 

Third Satellite, 13th daj, 7 m. SI s. i^ter 4 in the mom, 
29th .. 22 .. 48 ...... 2 

Second Satellite 10th . . 61 . . 62 3 

Form of%atstm's Bing. ' 

April lat.-..TraiiSTene axis I.OOO 
■Conjugate axis as —0.314 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and 
Stars. 

Apr. dth, with t in Leo, at . . 9 in the even. 

6th, . . q . . Virgo, .... midnight. 

8th, . . d . . Vir^^o, .... 3 in the mom. 

18th, . . 6 Aquarius .... 8 in the even, 

Otha- Phenomena. 

Jupiter will be in quadrature at 45 m. after 7 in 
the evening of the 6th. Saturn stationary on the 
13th. . Mercury in bis superior conjunction at 
45 m. after ^ in the morning of the 13ud. Mars 
and Uranus in conjunction at 5 in the morning of 
the 27 th. 

The Asteriod Ceres is now visible in the zodiacal 
constellation Virgo, near the equinoctial colure. 

THE ASTEROmS. 

( From the Literary Gazette.} 

Ceres is 163 miles in diameter, wd appears of a 
ruddy colour, (which is also the prevailing hue of 
the others,) and shines with the brilliancy of a star 
of the eighth magnitude : it is surrounded with an 
atmosphere 675 miles in iwigh^ which gives it 
very much the semblance (h a small coihei on 
nebulous star. Pallas, apathfn; of the asteroids^ 
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(8b miles in ^ametRr,} has a similar nebulosity 
sorrounding it> mil^. in height. Juno and 
Vesta are destitute, of tbh> nebulous atmosphere^ 
though the latter, wU^.U the smallest of the four, 
(diameter 49. miles,) and ^tending an angle not 
.greater than, one the l^turnian satellites, or half 
a second, jshlnes with a light so pure and distinct 
as to be visible to the nakra eye, as a star of the 
fifth magnitude. Very c^siderable differences 
occur in the results obtaffied by Scbroeter and 
Herschell in measiuring the diameters of the aste- 
roids. It is highly probable that the former in-' 
duded porUons of their atmospheres in hU measure- 
ments, while die latter (who is generally considered 
to be the most accurate,) ' measured only the nu- 
deus or fbsc. 

The form and position of the orbits of the as- 
teiiods, and the physical changes observed' in them, 
suggests the idea of their being a sort of connecting 
link, uniting the planetary and cometary bodies. 
The orbits of the old planets vary but slightly from 
drdes ; those of the new planets are considerably 
eccentric, though not so much as those of comets. 
The aphelion Juno is double the distance of its 
perihdion t end the distance of the centre from the 
ifoci of its ellipse, 68,588,433 miles. 

It passes over that half of its orbit nearest the 
Sun in. half the time occupied in traversing the 
other Imlf; the mmor axis of its orbit Kttie ex- 
ceeding in l«igth that of the comet of Encke ; the 
former being ^0,800,(XX) miles in length, and the 
.latter 420,000,000 miles. 

T%|^rbits of the asteroids make greater angles 
witiyme ecliptic than the planets, and in this re- 
epet^^esemble comets, simie of which haye their 
paths condderably inclined, md ascend ^ descend 
at right aUgles jto die Kavth^spath. Trie least in- 
clination of a piatiet'a dfbit to the ecliptic is that 
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of Uranus, #Wch is 46 min. 20 sec. ) and. the 
greatest that of Mercui^-, which is 7 deg. in- 
clination of the orbit of vesta is 7 dog. 8 min. ^sec.; 
and that of I^llas 34 deg. SO min. lO sec. 

The inclination of the orbits ' of the comets of 
Encke and Oatbbart or Meb "are/ rrapecttvely, 
13 deg. 20 min. and 13 deg. ^'bin.; and of one 
that appeared in 1818, the position of its path rela- 
tive to the ecliptic was 89 dig. 47 min". 

More considerable and sadden changes are also 
observed in these small bodies than in the planets. 
Venus, it is supposed, has had an atmosphere gene- 
rated about its orb since the -commencement of the 
past century, which conceals those irregularities on 
the surface formerly so distinctly seen. Mars has a 
periodical change about its poles, supposed to. arise 
from the melting of the snows when the planet is in 
certain parts of its orbit. Jupiter also has sudden 
changes in its belts, which are supposed to ai*ise 
from its swift rotation. These changes in the planets 
are different to those observed in the visible hemis- 
pheres of Ceres and Pallas, which are sometimes 
pale, overclouded, or as if suiTpunded with a dense 
mist, and, at other seasons, suddenly shine forth and 
display well defined discs. Valuations of a similar 
nature are also, observed- in the brilliancy of the 
other two. 

To account for these phenomena, so anomalous in 
the planetary system, some have supposed the aste- 
roids to be fragments of an exploded planet, for- 
merly moving between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. Some curious coincidents occur to render 
such a theory plausible ; for, on the supposition of 
such an explosion, the fragments ought to have two 
common points of reunion, through whfoh they 
would ail pass; and'-it is rem<srkable tbas ttic' r«{Usi- 
tions of the nodes of tfae-aSblhlls fovour the idi:a-of 
their having diverged froti^^e same place. The 
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smallest parte also would be tiirown to the greatest 
distaoce from the original orbit, while the larger 
would, on account of their greater quantify of mat* 
ter, deviate less from the path of the primitive 
planet. This is supposed to Recount for the orbit of 
Pallas and Juno {the smallest of the four) being more 
eccentric than Ceres and Vesta. 

The immense atmosphere of Ceres and Pallas 
have furnished materials for another theory relative 
to “ the lost Comet of 1770,” which (night, by com- 
putation, to have returned, ten times since that year, 
but which has not been since seen. It has been 
supposed that this Comet, passing near these two 
asteroids, communicated to them those immense 
nebulous atmospheres by which they are surrounded: 
but unfortunately for this theory, the Comet is not 
lost, but is revolving in a new orbit, into which it 
has been directed by the powerful attraction of Jupi- 
ter. It is rather surprising that some bold theorist 
has not identified in these asteroids the Comet of 
1770 itself, having the following data : That the ex- 
plosion of a Comet is a more probable event than 
that of a planet ; that the asteroids were discovered 
not long after the comet was missing; that the form 
and inclination of their paths, together with (xtnsi- 
derable physical changes in their Orbs, assimilate 
them to the nature of comets ; and that, supposing 
the comet disrupted at right angles to its tail, there 
would be an unequal distribution of its atmosphere 
among the fragnmnte, which would account for two 
having these atmospheres, and the others being 
destitute. 

But there is no necessity for adopting such vio- 
lent byppj^lfesis. These small bodies are neither the 
wreck of JM^ned world, nor are they wrapped in 
the newfy acquired trsun of a comet wandering from 
its coprse. In the whole of creation, wherever the 
power of the Divine Beibg is evinced, there is also 
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displayed haroumy, and an arrangement for the 
general preservation; a beautiful connexion may 
be traced, uniting bodies apparendy opposite in 
their natures, gliding thtou^ the various links, 
which ascends from the minute to the stupendous-^ 
from the grain of sand that fetters the proud ocean, 
to the rolling world, and all the vast orbs that move 
through immensity. 

It is singular that the existence of these bodies, 
or at least of a planet moving near the courses 
which they pursue, was indicated by a very curious 
law, discovered by Prof. Bode, — that the excesses of 
the distances of the planets above Mercury from a 
geometrical series, of which the common ratio is 2 : 
the mean distances at which the asteroids revolve 
are nearly equal, and complete the relation which 
was before wanting. By assuming 10 as the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun, the following 
will be the result of this remarkable analogy : — 


Distance in ' 
round numbers* 

Mercury 4 = 4 

Venus 4+(3xl) = 7 

Earth 4+(3xi) = 10 

Mars 44-(3x2») = 16 

Asteroids 4+(3x2*) = 28 

Jupiter 4-i-(3x2*) = 62 

Saturn 4+(3x2*l zr 100 

Uranus 4+(3x2«) z: 196 


which latter is a little greater than the proportional 
distance of the aphelion of the comet of Halley. It 
is not easy to see the reason of this law, which is 
also lately found to prevail among the satellites of 
the system, relative to their mean distances from 
the centres of their respective primaries. I'bough 
hitherto unexplained, it is worthy of observation, 
that a similar law relative to the periodic times and 
distances of the planets, remained, veiled in ob> 
t2 
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scurity until the connexion was discovered to be a 
necessary consequence of the laws of gravity. The 
explanation of this singular law may be reserved to 
some future period^ whe^ it will doubtless be found 
to be an important part of that grand scheme, every 
particular of which indicates design and perfect 
tiarmony. 

When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven ; 

Those lines which mark the sun's decline, 

So soft, so radiant. Lord ! are thine. 

When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
Overshadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes ; 

That sacred gloom, those hres divine. 

So grand, so countless Lord ! are thine. T, Moore, 
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Jtbr April, 1830. 

By nature charmed, I softly touch the string-^ 

Of April, and of Apiirs queen, I sing ; 

Oh !. who would not on nature’s beauties dwell, 

And seek her in her most sequestered cell ? 

The clouds dispersing now, the sky serene. 

And spring resumes her robe of purest green ; 

Now Flora’s train they timidly peep forth, 

The zephyr soft succeeds the sterner north, 

And yet than zephyr softer is her sigh. 

Her smile more welcome far than April’s sky ; 

Her eyes now glistening love, tinmixed with scorn. 
Like dew-drOps sparklin'g on an April morn ; 

Her cheeks with blushes like the opening rose, 

Her balmy breath can all its sweets disclose ; 

The earth confesses nature’s bounteous powers*^ 

She sheds that bounty in refreshing showers ; 

The feathered choristers of every grove 
Attune their notes to melody and love : , 

And yet to her far sweeter notes belong. 

The fairest fair, the harmonist of song 1 
When sorrow swells, then sympathy’s soft power 
Sheds its sweet influence like an April shower. 

Ladies* Packet Magazine, 

The season is now approaching when> the animal^ 
as well as vegetable, kingdom^ is to be operated 
upon by renovating warmth. How wonderful is 
the hand of God ! Not an insect is on the wing, 
not a fly tries its young pinions in the air, or testi- 
fies its joy in its gratuitous activity; not an animal 
gambols in the excess of its spirits ; not a fish ftap.s 
from the water in its frolics ; not a bird offers its 
notes of praise on the altar of the morning~<-in short, 
not a living thing moves on the earth, through the 
air, or in the water, which does not denibndirate 
that consoling text) His tender mercies are over 
all His WQi'ks/^ 

t8 
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There is a lesson in each flower, 

A storf in each stream and bower ; 

On every herb on which you tread 
Are written words Whlchv rightly read, 

Will lead you from earth^s fragrant sod, 

To hope, and holiness, and God. 

Alian Cuaningkam. 

In the gardens and fields the appearance of the 
ea{;Iy flowers, and swelling of the pregnant buds, 
indicate the advancing season, showing the stage 
of its advancement, by coipparing present appear- 
ances with those of the like kind which happened 
in bygone years. Every bed or border flower, 
every bulb or tuber, are now in motion, rising in 
gay succession 5 while the mellowed ground is re- 
ceiving its charge of annual seeds; and the breezes 
of spring give new life to the scene. 

Ye joyous breezes, I trace your way 

O’er the meadows decked in their bright array ! 

The flowerets are bending, your steps to greet, 

New blossoms are springing beneath your feet ; 

While the rose-bud its freshest fragrance flings, 

And WOOS ye to rest your wearied wings. 

But on ye pass, for no charm ye stay. 

Still onward ye hold your gladdening way ; 

/ ifour breath has rippled the mountain stream, 

, And a tliousand suns from its surface gleam ; 

Your voice has wakened the wild bird's note. 

And fragrance and melody round ye float. 

Ye joyous breves, still on ye go, 

Your breaih'ik^passmg o'er beauty’s brow, 

Your wingSare’siifring her radiant hair. 

Your kiss is finglifliihig her cheek so fkir, 

^And the innocent thoughts of her heart rejoice 
With tte mirthful tones of your wild, sweet voice. 

path then marked by so much of mirtli ? 
Alc^.rtbr the folly, the blindness of earth ! 

Ij^^ere not^^ngled a voice of wail 

With the sweetj&t tones of your young spring gale ? 

If, like" infancy’s joyous laugh we rise. 

Pass we not onward like manhood’s sighs ! 
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“ Though flowers may gladden our path to-day. 

When to-morrow we come they have pass’d away ; 

And the cheerful smile and the rosy hue 
From the cheek of beauty have faded tp, 

And our gentle whispers no more imphirt 
A feeling of joy to her youthful heart,) 

“ We but do the will of our Master here, 

Omt joy is found in a holier sphere; 

We are born in Heaven,-— can our purer breath 
Pass mirthfuliy over the fields of Death 1 
For what is earth, with its transient bloom 
And fleeting charms, but a flower-wreathed tomb 

Insects of many species will now begin to make 
their appearance; therefore, to keep these intruders 
under, it is necessary to begin with ^eir first ap- 
pearance, and continue diligently to watch their 
progress during the season. Most of them only 
Jive for one another, but their powers of reproduc- 
tion are so great, that no time should be lost in de- 
stroying them as they appejar, or in removing all ap- 
pearance of them in a yet imperfect state. That 
industrious naturalist Lcuwenhoeck, by calculation 
discovered that two house-flies, a male and female, 
will in three month’s time, produce no less than 
seven hundred thousand of its species. The insects 
most injurious to the productions of the garden are : 
the red spider, (Arcarus telluriusy of Linnaeus,) 
(Aphis lanigera,) or American blight; the wasp 
( Vesha vulgaris; of Linn. :) the earwig, ( Forficula 
auricularia ; ) the bug, ( Cimex; ) the thrips, the 
chermes, the cabbage- moth, (PhalancB oleracea;) 
the gooseberry-moth, Phalcence wavaria }) the cur- 
rant-moth PhalamcegrossutaricB} ) and the codling- 
moth, very common on fruit-trees, f'Pfiofcwimpomd- 
nelea; ) the wood-louse, ( Omsms; ^the earth-worm, 
(lamibricus;) the slug, (lAmax;) and the snail, 
(Helix;) the ant, ( Formica}) and cater)dliars, 
(Papilio;) the aphides, or greefi-fly, and grubs, or 
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the larvse of the beetle (Scarahaus) tribe. The 
destructioA of these insects ought now to occupy 
our Attention, and will be ho difficult matter if taken 
in time.— -Jf'/nhuA; 

The most destructive all' insects, however, 
during the tender growth of seedlings, is the small' 
greyish white slug, or shell-less snail. It is often 
so small, and inconspicuous, that it cannot be dis- 
covered, and as it feeds like its congeners, by night, 
valuable seedlings disappear as if by magic. We 
have foimd it an almost infallible trap for th^e 
depredators, to make small thimble holes, about an 
inch in depth, near the plants attacked j into these 
holes the slugs are certain to retreat during the 
day, where they may be destroyed, by sprinkling a 
little quick lime into the boles. 

Toads will also be found of great utility in gardens. 
Practical men have long been aware that they live 
chiefly on insects, particularly beetlesj some have 
even made it a point to place them on their hot- 
beds, for the purpose of destroying wood-lice, ear- 
wigs, &c . — k Mr. Reeve, who has long employed 
toads as guardians of his melon and cucumber 
fnunes, fully corroborates all that has been said 
respecting their usefulness in such situations, and is 
so attentive to them, that, when they have cleared 
his bed of insects, and he finds them uneasy in their 
confinement, be actually feeds them, in order to 
keep them there. He offers them the different 
insects which are considered noxious in gardens, 
all of which they devour; even slugs are eaten by 
them; and if so, this despised reptile must be a 
beneficial a^^nt to the gardener at times, and in 
a way he,^|^ present but little acquainted with. 

Durinoint month, the wren; the cuckoo; the 
swallow;. me martin; and other birds of passage 
arrive in this country, and charm us with their song. 
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Mr. Jennings in Ornithologia^ speaking of the 
migration of Birds, says: — Attempts have been 
made to ascertain the exact time of the appearance 
and retreat of the various migratory birds;* but, 
from a variety of circumstances, this will be found 
difficult, if not impossible: some birds appearing 
in certain places much sooner than in others ; and 
some never appearing in -many places, in certain 
seasons, at all. Thus it is said that the Nightingale 
is not to be found in England, farther from Dover, 
in any direction, than the distance of 150 miles. 
Perhaps, however, 200 miles might be nearer the 
truth. Huntspillf in Somersetshire, is consider- 
ably more than 160 miles from Dover; it is often 
heard there; I have also heard it on the banks ot 
the Wye, bo^ween Chepstow and Monmouth. Not- 
withstanding the Nightingale is by no means an 
uncommon bird in Somersetshire^ I remember very 
well that some years ago, while I resided at 
Huntspill^ one or two summers passed without 
my hearing it at all ; hence, I conclude it was not 
in the neighbourhood in those years. 

Our migratory summer hirds^ such as the Cuckoo j 
Nightingale^ Swallow^ do, however, generally 
make their appearance some time in AprU^ accord- 
ing to the season, but usually towards the latter end 
of the month. I'he winter birds are more irregular 
still in their appearance. October and November 
arc the usual months in which they arrive; the 
Ring~ouzel, it is said, soon after Michaelmas; the 
Royston or Hooded Crow, in October; Snipes, in 
November, &c. &c. By a table in the first part of 
the xvth volume of the Transactions of the Lin- 
nean Society, prepared by Messrs. Sheppard and 
Whitear, exhibiting the Times of Migration of 
Summer Birds of Passage, at Harleston, N folk. 
Off ton in Suffolk, and fVrabness in Essex : the 
Swift is rarely seen till May; the Turtle Dove not 
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before the 12th of the same month : the Bla^k-cap 
as early as the first of April, sometimes as late as the 
22d of the same month \ the Swallow on the 7th or 
8th of April, sometimes as late as the 30th of the 
same month ; the Yellow-wren sometimes as early 
as the 27th of March; the Nightingale the 14th of 
April, more commonly after the 20th of the same 
month; the Cuckoo on the 10th of April, more 
commonly after the 20th of the same month. 

There is room for believing that some migratory 
birds return, again and again, to the same spot 
which they have visited in former years; of the 
Swallow, indeed, this occurrence is said to have 
been particularly observed. 

We shall conclude this month with a few appro- 
priate Poetical Pictures Jbr the Season. 

THE YOUNG BIRD OF PASSAGE. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 

Ob, bird ! oh, little bird. 

Blithe is thy native spot! 

This summer sky expands 
Far, far o’er other lands, 

But them thou knowest not. 

Here hast thou woke to life ; 

Here only, life hast known ; 

Here, ’mid flowers, songs, green grass. 

And streams that glittering pass, 

Thy merry hours have flown. 

And if to thee be given 
The mystery of thought. 

Here dost thou hope to dwell. 

With things beloved so well. 

That none beside are sought. 

But soon ! but soon shall dawn 
Within thee strange desires, 

Strange dreams of other skies, 

Strange far-off melodies, 

The sound of Indian ehoirs. 
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And tfaf first loves sad joys, 

Hashed, spelUbound in thy heart, 

From woodland, field, and stream, 

Like pleasures of a dreadi. 

Shall they and thou depart ! 

Called, — urged, thou know’st not how, 

Up, up thy soul shall spring, 

Daring the ocean flood. 

Daring Heaven’s solitude. 

With inexperienced wing. 

Oh, bird ! oh little bird, 

Strange as thy lot may be, 

Yet, in thy young delight,— 

Yet, in thy coining flight, 

Thou art a type of me. 

For now, even now I feel, 

Here, where my life first shone, 

Some unseen world’s control 
Strong in my inmost soul. 

And bidding me begone. 

Voices of power are calling. 

Sounds come from other spheres, 

Visions float through my breast. 

And thoughts that will not rest 
But in the unreached years. 

Vainly w'ould earth detain me, 

Her spring-tide spell is o’er; 

Here have I dwell in glee, 

But soon I pass, like thee 
And I return no more. 

Winter** Wreath y ItJSO. 


TO A RED-BREAST. 

BY ROBERT ANDERSON. 

The following song was occasioned by a red-breast visiting 
for live years my retired apartment, in the centre of Carlisle. 
He commonly gave me his first cheerful strain in the begin- 
ning of September ; and sang his farewell to the noise and 
smoke of the town in April. So tame was the merry minr - 1 . 
that he frequently made a hearty repast within a few e» 
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of the paper on which I wrote.-— When business or pleasure 
led me from home, the food of my namesake was not forgot- 
ten : for sweeter to my ear his evening song of gratitude, 

Than the fam'd organ's hoarsely-swelling note, 

Or labour'd concert, clamorously loud ! 


Come into my cabin, Red Robin ; 

Thrice welcome, blithe warbler, to me ; 

Now skiddaw has thrown a white cap on, 
Again I'll gie shelter to thee : 

Come, freely hop into my pantry, 
Partake o' my plain wholesome fare ; 

Though seldom I boast of a dainty. 

Yet mine man or bird shall aye share. 

Now five years are by-gane, Red Robin, 
Sin’ first thou cam tremblin' to me ; 

Alas ! how I'm chang'd, little Robin, 

Sin’ lirst I bade welcome to thee ! 

I then had a bonnie we lassie— 

Awa’ wi' anither she's gane; 

Then friens daily ca'd at ray cabin, 

Now dowic I seegh aw my lane. 

O where is thy sweetheart. Red Robin, 
Gac bring her frae house-tap or tree ; 

I’ll bid her he true to sweet Robin, 

For fause was a lassie to me. 


TO THE FRINGILLA Song Sparrnw, ) 

BY H. nCKEUING. 

Joy fills the vale ; 

With joy extatic quivers every wing, 

As lloats thy note ujion the genial gale, 

Sweet bird of spring ! 

The violet 

Awakens at th> song, and peers from out 
Its fragrant nook, as if the season yet 
Remained in doubt. 

While from the rock 

The columbine its crimsom bell suspends. 

That careless vibrates, as its slender stalk 
The Zephyr bends. 
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Say ! when the blast 

Of winter swept our whitened plains^ what clime, 
What summer realm thou gladdest, and how was past 
Thy joyous time? 

Did the green isles 

Detain thee long ? or, ^mid the palmy gfoves 
Of the bright South, where Liberty now smiles, 

Didst sing thy Iotos? 

Oh ! well I know 

Why thou art here thus soon, and why the bowers 
So near the sun have lesser charms than now , 

Our land of flowers. 

Thou art returned 

On a glad errand— to rebuild thy nest, 

And fan again the gentle Are that burned 
Within thy breast. 

And thy wild strain. 

Poured on the gale, is love’s transporting voice, 
That, calling on the plumy choir again. 

Bids them rejoice ! 

Nor calls alone 

T' enjoy, but bids improve the fleeting hour— 

Bids all that ever heard Love’s witching tone. 

Or felt his power. 

The poet too 

It soft invokes to touch the trembling wire ; 

Yet, ah ! how few its sounds shall list, how few 
His song admire ? 

But thy sweet lay, 

" Thou darling of the spring I no ear disdains ; 

Thy sage instructress, Nature, says, be gay ! 

And prompts thy strains. 

Oh ! if I knew 

Like thee to sing, like thee the heart to Are, 

Youth should enchanted throng, and Beauty sue 
To hear my lyre. 

Oft as the year 

In gloom is wrapped, thy exile I shall mourn"; 

And oft as smiles the spring, shall hail sincere 
Thy glad return. v 


Baton 
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This month ’was called Mf^s by Romulus, in 
respect to the senators and liobles of his 'ciity, who. 
were named majores; though some suppose it to 
have been derivra from Mtua, the mother of Mer* 
cury, the daughter of Atlas, and one of the Pleiades; 
to whom the Romans offered sacrifice on the first 
day. The Saxons called it Tri Miichi, from the 
rude but pastoral observations pf the increase of 
milk from the springing grass. The Ancient Gauls 
made this month the season of great military 
adventures. 

1. — ^MAY-DAY. 

There is something inexpressibly pleasing to the 
heart as well as the imagination, in the rural sports 
and country festivals of our ancestors. Whether it 
be that they are naturally congenial to our tastes, 
or from being associated with the recollection of our 
earliest youtli, or because they are generally con- 
nected with some romautic vision of fairy land — 
from the remoteness of their origin, or the patri- 
archal simplicity of their rites, there is a charm 
about them that is almost irresistible. Most of 
them were of pagan origin; but in the early ages 
of Christianity, they became connected with the 
rites of the church. This was the case with the 
festival of the new year long before the Christian 
Era. Th^^ld reformers inveighed bitterly against 
these bdlyluys, but finding them too deeply rooted 
in the h^ts of the people to be eradicated, they 
gave^ih the appeajrance of religious festivals. 
Shakspeare saysrit Was impossible, in England in 
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his day, to make the people sleep on May-morning, 
and that they rose early t^,ol^ve the rites of May. 
The inilk-inaids dr^m Ith^^lves neatly on this 
day, and borrowing abundance of silver plate, of 
which they made a pyramid, which fliey adorned 
with ribands and flowers, carried it upon their 
hea^s instead of their common milk-pails. In this 
equipage, aeeompanied by some of their fellow 
milk-maids, and a'bagpipe or fiddle, they went from 
door to door, dtuicing before the houses of their 
customers. 

In Italy this day is celebrated in an interesting 
manner. The children, wives and mothers of pri- 
soners assemble before the windows of the prison, 
and join their unhappy relatives in songs of hope 
and free^otp,. 'Hr^y sympathise in the misery of 
the prisoners who oaiqndt join them in their celebra- 
tion of the day; and the scene usually ends with 
a repost, in. which the prisoners have a share, as 
their rolot>ves oq that occasion are permitted to 
suppl;^ th^ with ineot qnd'wlne. 

L-rr-Sr. JAMBS TUB LBSS. 

St. James, the younger, or the less, was an apostle, 
the brother of Jude, and the son of Cleophus and 
Mary, the sister of the mother of Jesus. In the 
Scriptures he is called the Just, and the brother 
of Jesus, who appeared to him in particular after 
his resurrection. He was the first Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, when Ananias II. high priest of the Jews, 
caused him to be condemned and delivered into the 
hands of the people .and the Pharisees, who threw 
him down from the steps of the temple, when a 
fuller dashed out his brains with a club, about the 
year 62. His life was so holy, t^t Jpsepkas con- 
siders the ^in of Jerusalem as a punishn^t in- 
flicted on t^at city for his murder., ;he 

author of the epistle which bears his name. 
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1.— >«'F. PHItlP. 

An apostle of Jesuf who when called to 
that mission was a fisherman of Betbsaida, a city of 
Galilee, on the Lake of Gennesareth. Some eccle> 
siastical historians relate that he was married and 
had several children, diat he preached the gospel in 
Phrygia, and died at Hierapolis in that country. 
Others, however, state, diat he suffered martyrdom 
at Hieropolis, in the year 52. 

• Among the splendid erections in Regent-street, 
London, is an Episcopalian Chapel, dedicated to 
this Saint. 



3.— INVBNTIOW OF TBB CROSS. 

This festival is in the English calendar, although 
it is only celebrated in the Romish church. It was 
instituted to commemorate the invention, or rather 
finding, the cross of Christ on this day, by St. Helena, 
the mother of the emperor Constantine ; who em- 
ployed many days in digging for it at Golgotha. 

6.— ST. JOHN THB BVAN6BLIST, A. P. L. 

This d ayiJ Wilds in -the English calendar as St. 
John Antt^^t. Lai. The description of which is 
foundes^h a’ Roman Catholic legend that St. John 
in. his did age was at^Qsed of atheism to Domitian, 
'ho sent him to Rom^, and there, before the gate 
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called Pmta Latina, caused him to be put into a 
cauldron of boiling' oil, front' whence he suffered no 
pain, and come forth without harm. This is sup- 
posed to have happened be&re tbe -Evtuigehst was 
exiled to the isle' of Patmos, where be wrote his 
" Revelation’s.*' 

8. — ]822.->‘U>ri> coLCBiwi^R oixn, atat. 71> 

The Right Hon. Clmrles Abbot, first Lord Col- 
chester, son of the Rev. Dr. Abbott, was bom at 
Abingdon, October 14th, 17^7. Having completed 
his studies at Oxford, he made a continental tour to 
improve himself in foreign law; on his return in 
1782, he took his Law Degree, and was soon after 
called to the bar. In 1795 be obtained a seat in 
Parliament and from that period his public life rose 
gradually into popularity. After having filled the 
offices of chief secretary for Ireland, and keeper of, 
the Privy Seal; he succeeded to the Chair of the 
House of Commons in 1802. litis situation bp 
filled with great credit to himself, and advantage to 
the country till 1817, when his ill state of health 
compelled him to quit office. Shortly after his 
retirement, the king, as a mark of royal favor for 
past services, created him a Peer by the title of 
Baron Colchester. In the House of Lords be conti- 
nued to maintain that active and serviceable cha- 
racter which he bad attained whilst a member of 
the lower hoise, and after a severe attack of erysi- 
pelas, he died at bis bouse in Spring Gardens, West- 
minster. His remains were privately interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

10. — 1829. — THOMAS YOONG, MJ>. F.B.S. DIED, 
ATAT. 55. 

An eminent scholar and philosopher; and senior 
physician to St. George’s Hospital. He published 
a number of scientific works and conttibuted^oeljr . 
to the PhUosopMcal 7)ransaetUms f J^ansaMons ^ 

vb: 
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the Linncean Society'} Encyclopadia Britannicaj 
Nichohm’s Jourtud} and, other periodical works. 
He was also one of the editors of the Nautical M~ 
manack. The Article on B^pt contributed by him 
to the St/^lement to the Jmt^elapadia Britannioa 
will hand his name down to posterity, as one of tlie 
most erudite Egyptian scholars the world ever pro> 
duced. He died in Park Square, London, and was 
buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

16. — ROGATION SUNDAY. 

So called from Bogare^ to beseech ; and the second 
Sunday preceding Whit-sunday. The early Chris- 
tians appropriated extraordinary prayers and suppli- 
cations for the three first days of this week, as a pre- 
paration for the devout observance of our Saviour’s 
ascension, on the day next succeeding to them, 
di^bminated Holy Thursday. 

, i ' 19.-— ST. DUNSTAN, 

Ai;chbishop of Canterbury, was born in 925, in 
the reign qfAthelstan, who gave him lands at Glas- 
tonbury, ; w^ejre .he founded a monastery. King. 
Edgar nisde^him bishop of Worcester, and in 959, 
archbishop of Canterbury. The pope confirmed the 
appointment, and made him his legate. Dunstan 
extended the papal power in an arbitrary manner, 
though /opposed by the English clergy, for which he 
deprivedfmany of their benefices, and placed monks 
in their, roohi. On the death of King Edgar in 975, 
he placed his son Edward on the throne, who being 
a minor, Dunstan assumed the regency. Under his 
siiccessbr Etbeldred, however, he lost his influence 
and died of grief in 988. 

19.— 4536. — AMNB BOLEYN BEHEADED. 

Hume^j^s, the executioner of this unfortunate 
queen,' a Frenchman, from Calais, who was 
suppose to have unconaqron skill. This is borne 
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out by the follonring incident traditionally preserved 
in France, and published in Houtaceufa Mema ^: — 

Anne Boleyn being oil the scaffold, would not 
consent to have her ^es cova^ with a bandage, 
saying that she had no fear of death. All that the 
divine, vrtio assisted at her execution, could obtain 
from her was that she would -shut bar eyes. But 
as she was opening them at every moment, the ex> 
ecutioner could not bear their tender and mild 
glances: fearful of missing his aim, he was obliged 
to invent an expedient to go behind the queen. 
He drew off bis shoes, and approached her silently j 
while he was at her left hand, another person ad> 
vanced at her right, who made a great noise in 
walking, so that this circumstance drawing tl>e 
attention of Anne, she turned her face from the 
executioner, who was enabled by ttiis artifice to 
strike the fatal blow, without being disarmed by 
that spirit of affecting resignation which shone in 
the eyes of tlie lovely Anne Boleyn. 

20. ^ASCENSION DAT, OT HODY THURSDAY. 

The Thursday but one before Whitsuntide, and 
the day on which our Saviour ascended to Heaven 
from the Mount of Olivesj and held bis last conver- 
sation with his disciples, before his ascension. 

20. 1828. HENRY MATTHEWS DIED, jETAT. 38. 

This gentleman was' the author of a very popular 
volume, entitled Diary of an Invalid, and of numer- 
ous articles in the New Monthly Magazine. The 
best tribute We can pay to his memory is by ex- 
tracting the following memoir from The Ceylon 
Gazette. 

Colofnbo, Saturday, May 24, X838. . 

“It is with feelinn of no common regret, in which we 
are sure that our readers tnll fully sympathise, that we.nave 
to announce the death of the Hon. Henry MatthewakSL." 
Puisne Justice of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. THii 'mu' 
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laacboly event cook plaqe jat his house at MuCwall^ at OQ^ 
o’clock in the mornine of last Tuesday^ %th May; and in 
chc evening of that day^i^his fejpaains were interred in St. 
Peter’s Churchy in the Fori of Colombo, with the honors 
due to his rank. The funeral was attended (his Excellency 
the. Governor being absent from Colombo) by the Chief 
Justice, the Members of his Mmesty *8 Council, the^ntle- 
men of the several services, civil and military, and other 
European inhabitants of the place ; by the second Maba 
Modeller, and many of the pflnctpal Modellers and chiefs, 
as well as a considerable number of the most respectable 
natives, desirous of testifying their respect to the memory 
of the deceased. Mr. Matthe%vs was bom in 1789. He 
was educated at Eton, and afterwards became a Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. Iii 1817 he left England for 
the Continent, on account of ill healthy and on bis return 
in 1819, published his Diary, which is well known, and 
generally admired. In the latter end of 1621, having been 
previously called to the bar, he was , appointed Ac^ocaCe 
Fiscal of Ceylon, and fulhlied the duties of that office with 
the warm and unquaiifiedapprobationofhisMajesty’s govern- 
ment, till last October, when he was promoted to the 
Bench, on the vacancy occasioned by the death of Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard. The short period during which it was per- 
mitted to^ Mr. Matthews to exercise his judicial functions, 
fully realized the exjiectations even of those who had been 
in the habit of listening to and admiring bis brilliant efforts 
of an Advocate. His natural talents were of the very highest 
order. Strength of mind, quickness of perception, and ac- 
curacy of judgment, directed and tempered a warmth of 
feeling which influenced every action of bis life, and an 
ardour in the dischame of his public duties, which neither 
fatigue nor bodily sufferings could damp, nor any thing but 
deaui itself extinguish. His attainments, independantly of 
such as were incidental to his profession, were those or an 
elegant scholar and a polishea gentleman. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the death of such a man is a severe 
loss, not only to bis profession, but to the public. But. it 
was in all the private relations of life, aiid above all, in the 
bosom of his family, that it was most pleasing to contem- 
plate his amiable and endearing qualities. As a husband 
and ;a fatherj^S; conduct was above all praise. Such indeed 
was his dev j« ( | toess to the dearest oldects of his affection* 
that he mig)ln[iave been supposed to be wholly absorbed in 
them, if t&e'number of hisfriendt; who now deplore his 
loss, did not testify that bis heart was as capacious as it 
was open Sind accessible^ Mit highly cultivated mind and 
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extensive information^ bis^ manly and geij(ek>u8 sentiments, 
and the playfulness of bis^ imagination, rendered him the 
charm and delight of society ; and not to love him, was 
scarcely possible. Kind and affectionate as was his life, his 
end was m everf way worthy of it. On the bed of sfclmess 
and of death, his bod^ worn down by lingering disease, he 
was still the same: his thoughts still fixM' on every one, 
rather than himself. Fortitude the most undaunted, resign 
nation the most exemplary, marked his last moments, and 
gave proof, cheering and undeniable, of a mind calmly 
conscious of its own rectitude," 

26. ST. AUGUSTIN, OT AUS'flN. 

Austin, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
a Roman monk, and sent by Pope Gregory the First 
with forty others, to convert the inhabitants of 
Britain, about 596. On landing at Thanet, they 
informed King Ethelbert of their business, who, as 
an example to his subjects, embraced Christianity 
himself, but never attempted to bring over his 
people by force. Austin was consecrated at Arles 
archbishop and metropolitan of the church. He 
fixed his seat at Canterbury, and endeavoured to 
form an alliance with the Welch bishops, who had 
long before embraced Christianity; but in‘ this 
effort he was unsuccessful. He died at Canterbury 
on tills day, 607- 

27« — VBNEBABLE BEDE. 

St, Bede was born near the river Wear, in Dur- 
ham, in 672. When seven years of age, he was 
received into the monastery of Wearmouth, and 
under the abbot Benedict, and his successor Ceol- 
frid, his infant mind received the rudiments of that 
knowledge which has rendered bis memory immor- - 
tal. He was ordained deacon at the age of nine- 
teen, and ^ priest at thirty. By living a secluded 
life, he lUade himself master of every brai^ch of 
learning, and produced a number of works o^reat 
merit. His Ecclesiasiicat History alone 
cient to immortalize his memory. He died in 7^5, 
and was canonized by the Romish church. 
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28.'ml76P.tw!raoMAS MiOOilB BOBM. 

From the naturo' of naanv of Mr. Moore’s pror, 
ductions, it is, very ofteo ioi^aed that he mixes in 
all the folliM and gaieties of life, This is not the 
case. He lives rather retired than otherwise, in 
Sloperton. Cottag^^ 



a beautiful niral retreat^ about five miles from De> 
vizes, in the vicinity of Bowood, the seat of tlie 
Marquis of Lansdowne, whose friendship the poet 
enjoys. In days to come, when another genera* 
tion shall walk the earth, curiosity will lead num- 
bers to visit Sloperton, eager to say they have been 
in the room where the poet Moore wrote his Lalla 
Hhook, and some of the most charming productions 
of bis day. 

29. RING CHARLBS II. RESTORaD. 

On tills day, 1660, Charles the . Second iqade his 
public entry ^ji^to. London, on being restored to his 
throne aftervihe Commonwealth. It was also the 
king's birth-day. In many- parts of the country it 
is still cmtomary for the common- people to wear 
oak leaves on this day, in commemoration of the 
king’s concealment iii' ihh oak after the battle of 
Worcester. 
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29.— 1506.-^coi.uifBO8 

COLUMBUS BEFORB THE U'NIVBRSltY OF S'ALAMANCA. 
Sigtywmty* 

Columbus fotiiid, that, in advancing the spherical figure 
of the earth, he was in danger of being convicted^ not merely 
of error, bat of heterodoxy.— Life of CoUmhus, 

St. Stephen’s cloistered hall was proud 
In learning’s pomp that day. 

For there a robed and stately OroWd 
Pressed on ill proud array % » 

Some, from stern virils measured hodrs, 

Where trembling Penance knelt,—* 

Some, from arched domes Or hermit bowers, 

, Where cowled Science dwelt. 

Why doth yon sim^de mariner 
Approach that conctave high ? 

What mighty thoilghts his bosom stir, 

- And fire his spatkling dye ? 

His toil-stained hahds'the pictured chart 
With dauntless zeal display, 

While words of wonder from bis heart 
Win forth their rushing way. 

What hath he said ? Their frowns are dark, 

In muttered tones they speak. 

And lines upon their tablets mark, 

Which flush the ashen cheek. 

The Inquisition’s vengeful doom 
Seems traced, on brows severe, . J 
And heresy from burning tomb, 

Groans on the startled ear. 

Courage, bold Genoese ; for Time . 

Tby splendid dream shall crown ; 

That vast and undiscovered clime 
Where pathless forests frown,— 

The heaven-Wrapt mountain’s haughty brow, 

The Indian with his bow. 

The gold-sown rocks and rivers, thou 
To thankless Spain Shalt show. 

Course, world-finder t— thou -hast nbed ! 

In Fate's unfblding* scroll, 

Dark wtongs' and nameleds w^'Dread, 

That raeS: the niebla wul ; 
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Palo Envy’s shafts in secret hurl’d, 

Ingratitude’s dire pain— > 

The bitter payment of the world 
To those who wear her chain. 

On ! on ! creation’s secrets probe. 

Its curtain rend in twain, 

And give the old and crime-sick globe 
Her sister's broad domain ; 

Then, with torn heart and smothered frown, 

Exhaust the cup of scorn. 

And in thy lowly grave lie ddwn, 

The glorious, yet forlorn. Tli^ Token* 


29 . — 1829 . — SIR HUMPHREY DAVY DIED, ^TAT. 50 . 

He was boip at Penasance, in Cornwall, in the year 1779. 
His father enjoyed a small patrimony, amply competent for 
the supply of his limited desires : his profession was a carver 
in wood, and joiner.' Unfortunately he did not live long 
enough to witness his son's eminence ; but from his widow, 
who has only lately descended to the tomb, full of years,* 
this boon was not withheld : she witnessed bis whole career 
of usefulness and honor. iJavy, having received the rudi* 
ments of a classical education under Dr. Cardew, of Truro, 
was placed with a professional gentleman named Tonkin, at 
Penzance, that he might acauire a knowledge of the pro- 
fession of a surgeon and apothecary. His master, however, 
soon became dissatisfied with his new pupil : instead of 
attending to the duties of the surgery^ Humphrey was ram- 
bling along the sea-shore, and often declaiming against the 
wind and waves, in order to overcome a defect in his voice, 
which, although only slightly perceptible in his maturer ag^ 
was, when a boy, extremely discordant : instead of prepaid- 
iag the medicines for the doctor's patients, he was experi- 
menting in the garret ; and, upon one occasion, he produced 
an expmsion that put the doctor and all his phials in jeo- 
pardy. This boy, Humphrey, is incorrigioie — 1 plainly 
tOT^ee that no good awaits him— idleness is tlie root of aU 
such were the continual exclamations of thedissatis- 
liP* apothecary. At length a negociation betvyeen the pa- 
rents and master commenced, with a view of releasing the 
parties from their engagement ; the boy was idle and in- 
corrigible,” the master relentless, but the parents reason- 
able and indulgent, and we believe that Humphrey returned 
home. It is not difficult to understand how it happened, 

^|hat a person endowed with the genius and sensibilities of 

Wo 
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l>avy^ should have had bis mind directed to the study of mi« 
neralogy and chemistry, when we consider the nature and 
scenery of the counfrf in which accident had planted him. 
Many of his friends and associates must have been connected 
with mining speculations ; shafts, cross courses, lodes, &c. 
were words familiarised to his ears ; and bis native love of 
inquiry could not have long suffered such terms to remain as 
unmeaning sounds. Nor could he wander along the rocky 
coast, nor repose for a moment to contemplate its wild 8ce« 
nery, without being invited to geological inquiry by the 
genius of the place ; for, were we to personify that science, 
it would be impossible that a more appropriate spot should he 
selected for her local habitation and favored abode. Such 
scenery also, in one who possessed a quick sensibility to the 
sublime forms of nature, was well calculated to kindle that 
enthusiasm so essential to poetical genius. We accordingly 
learn that Davy drank of the waters of Helicon at a very 
early age, and composed a poem on the Land’s End, in which 
he powerfully described the magnificence of its convulsed 
scenery, the cha.veless roar of the ocean, the wild shrieks of 
the cormorant, and those caves where sleep the haggard 
spirits of the storm.' The first original experiment perform- 
ed by him at Peii/ance, was for the purpose of ascertaining 
the nature ot the air contained in the bladders of sea-weeo. 
His instruments, however, were of the rudest description, 
manufactured by himself out of the motley materials which 
fell in wav : the pots and pans of the kitchen were 
appropri:,r«*d vvirltoin. ceremony, and even the phials and gal- 
lipots of his ruister were, without the least remorse, put in 
requisition. A po iininc r circumstance in Davy’s life was his 
introduction to Mr. Oacics Giddy, (now Mr. Gilbert,) the 
present distingui <hc (2 aud popular President of the Koyai 
Society. Tiic r.janncr ia which this happened furnishes an- 
other ciiriouh lusiaiiic of the power of mere accident in 
altering our destinies. Mr. Gilbert’s attention was', from 
some trivial cause, attracted to the young chemist, as he was 
carelessly lounging over the gate of bis father’s house. A 
person in the company of Mr. Gilbeit observed, that the boy 
in question was young Davy, who was much attached to 
chemistry. To chemistry !** said Mr. Gilbert; ** if that 
be the case, 1 must liave some conversation with him.’* 
Mr. Gilbert, who possesses a strong perce|)tion of character, 
soon discovered ample proofs of genius in the youth, and 
therefore ofl'ered him the use othis library, or any ^ther 
assistance that he might require tor the pursuit of his 
Another circumstance also occurred, which afterwards con- 
tributed to introduce Davy to notice. Mr. Gregory Watt, 

X 
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who had Jong been an iavalidj was recommended by his pliy« 
siciaus to reside in the West ot England $ and he accord 
ingly went to Penaanoei, and Jodged with Mi*s. Davy. * We> 
may readily suppose that two kindred spii ics would not lie 
long ill contracting an acqaaintance and friendship. Before 
the formation of the Geological Society of London, which 
lias been the means of introdading more rational and correct 
views in the science over which it precides, geologists were 
divided into two great parti^^ Neptunists and Plutonists ; 
the one affirming that tne globe was indebted for its form 
and arrangement to the s^eiicy of water, the other to that 
ot fire, it so happened that the professors of Oxford and 
Cambridge ranged themselves under opposite banners'; Dr, 
Beddoes was a violent and uncompromising Plutonist, while 
Professor Hailstone was as decided a Neptunist. The rocks 
of Cornwall were appealed to as affording support to either 
theory ; and the two professors, who, although adverse in 
opinion, were united in friendship, determined to proceed 
together to the field of dispute, each hoping that be might 
thus convict the other of the eiTor. The geological com- 
batants arrived at Penzance ; and Davy became known to 
them, throngh the medium of vMr* Gilbert. Mr. Watt was 
also enthusiastic in his praise^; and it so happening that at 
that time Dr. Beddoes had just established his Pneumadc 
Institution at Bristol, and required an assistant in bis labo- 
ratory, — the situatipQ was offered to Davy, and by him 
eagerly accepted. In addition to the recommendations we 
have mentioned. Dr, Beddoes received from Davy himself a 
testimony of his genius which greatly prepossessed the pro^ 
lessor in bis favor: this was an essay in which was pro- 
pounded a new theory of heat and light. ^ Davy was ^now 
constantly engaged in the prosecution of new experiments ^ 
ill the conception of which, as he himself informs us, be was 
greatly aided by the conversation and advice of Dr. Beddoes. 
He was, also occasionally assisted by Mr. W. Claytield, a 
gentleman ardently attached to chemical pursuits, and whose 
name is not unknown in the annals of science ; indeed, it 
appears, that to him Davy was indebted for the invention of 
a mei-ciirial air- bolder, by which be was enabled to collect 
and measure the various gases submitted to examination. In 
the course of these examinations, the respirability and sin- 
gularly Jntoxicatii^ effects of Nitrous Oxitie were first dis- 
covered^^ which led to a new train of research concerning its 
preparation, composition, properties, combinations, and 
physiological action on living beings if inquiries which were 
extended to the different substances connected with Nitrous 
Oxide, such as Nitrous Gas, Nitrous Acid, and Ammonia 
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wlifta, by multi^yiBg ej^ierimeou, and comparing tba facta 
thi^y disolosad, Oavy ultimately succeeded iu recouciliug ap* 
anoiiisdie8> and by removiug the greater number of 
tboae difficultiea which bad otecured thia branch of science, 
was enabled to present a clear and satisfactory history of the 
combinations of Oxygen and Nitrogen. These interesting 
results were published, m a senarate voliune, enUtlefl, ** Re^ 
semhes, Chemical aud Philosophical, chiefly concerning 
Nitrous Oxide and its Respiration : by Humphrey Dayy, 
Superintendent ot the Pnenmatic Institution.*' Count 
Rumford was seeking tor some rising philosopher who might 
fill the chemical chair of the recentiy-establisbed Institu* 
lion of Great Britain ; could there be any doubt as to whom 
he should apply > Davy was proposed^ and immediately 
elected. Were we not disposed to question the utility of 
biographical minutim, we might In this place have been 
tempted to ofler some personal anecdotes, for the purpose of 
showing what a chani^ was suddenly effected in the habits 
and^ manners of Davy by his elevation. His enemies may 
avail themselves of the circumstance, and we shall not envy 
their triumph $ hut we ask in candour, where is a man of 
twenty-two years of age to be found, unless the temperature 
of his blood be below zero, who could remain uninfliiencefl 
by such a change! Look at Davy in the laboratory at 
Bristol, pursuing with eager industry various abstract points 
of research ; mixing only with a few philosophers, sanguine 
like, himself in the investigation of chemical phenomena, 
but whose worldly knowledge was bounded by the walls 
of the institution in which they were engaged. Shift the 
scene— could the spells of an enchanter effect a more ma- 
0 cal transformation ? Behold him in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution ! surrounded by an aristocracy of intel- 
lect, as well as of rank. We admit that his vanity was ex- 
cited by such extraordinary demonstrations of devotion ; 
that he lost that simplicity which constituted the- charm of 
fads character, and assumed the earb and airs of a man of 
fashion : can we wonder if, under such circumstances, the 
robe should not have always fallen in graceful drajieries ? 
But the charms of the ball-room did not allure him from the 
pursuits of the laboratory. He bad a cfmacity for both, and 
his devotion to Terpsicore did not interlsre with the rites of 
Minerva. So pmiular did be become, under the auspices of 
the Duchess of Gordon, and other leaders of fashion, that 
their soirees were considered incon^lete without hia pre- 
sence j and yet the crowds that repaii'ed to the Institulioi} 
in the morning were> day after day, gratified by newly do>:ised 
and instrqctive experiments performed with the iitmcrst ad* 
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dress, and explained in languageat once the most intelligible 
and the most eloquent. About two years after bis introduce 
tion to the scientilic worlds having been elected professor of 
chemistry to the Board of Agriculture^ Davy commenced a 
series of lectures before its members ; and which he conti« 
nued to deliver each successive assslon for ten years, modify- 
ing and extending their views, from time to time, in such a 
manner as the progress of chemical discovery might require. 
These discourses were published in 181S, at the request of 
the President and Members of the Board ; and they form 
the only oompjete work we possess on the subject of agri- 
cultural chemistry. When We consider the many opportu- 
nities which the author enjoyed of acquiring practical infor- 
mation from the intelligent members of the Board, and of 
putting to the test of exi)erience the truth of those various 
theories which bis science had suggested, we can scarcely 
expect that another author should arise in our times who 
would be able to produce a superior work. He has treated 
the interesting subject of* manures with singular success ; 
showing the manner in which they become the nourishment 
of the plant, and the changes produced in them by the pro- 
cesses of fermentation and putrefaction, and the utility of 
mixing and combining them .with each other. He has also 
pointed out the chemical principles upon which depends the 
improvement of lands by burning and fallowing : be has 
elucidated the theory of couvertime husbandry, tounded on 
regular rotations of different crops ; and, in short, has 
brought his knowledge to bear on various other agricultural 
questions connected with chemistry, which the limits of our 
memoir will not allow us to detail. We must not, however, 
omit to mention the important information he has afforded 
on the subject of the composition of different soils, and the 
methods to be adopted for their analysis. The processes in 
use for such an examination, previous to his time, were 
always complicated, and frequently fallacious : he simplified 
the operations, and introduced new and convenient apparatus 
for the purpose. Nor ought we to pass over in silence the 
curious results of his experiments on the quantity of nutritive 
matters contained in varieties of the different substances that 
have been used as articles of food, either for men or cattle, 
hy which he was enabled to explain numerous facts con- 
nected with the comparative excellence of different articles. 
Thus, for instance, in the South of Europe, hard, or thin- 
skinned wheat, is in higher estimation than soft, or thick- 
skinned wheat ; a fact which he showed to depend upon the 
larger quantity of gluten and nutritive matterwhich the former 
contains. 1 n the year 1803, Davy was elected a Fellow of the 
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Royal Society ; he subsequently became its Secretary and 
lastly its President. Durintf a period of five* and- twenty years, 
he constantly soppUedits Transactions with papers $ and it is 
not top much to say^ that, no individual philosopher, in any 
age or country, ever contributed so largely in extending 
truth, or ever achieved so much in eradicating error. The 
theory of Lavoisier, which was received throughout Rurope 
with the homage due to ae oracle, and was even classed in 
certainty with the doctrine of gravitation — which had with- 
stood all the assaults of the Stahlian philosophers, in Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Britain, and passed unimpaired through 
the most severe ordeals to whicn any system was ever ex- 
posed— ^yielded, in some of its most essential points, to the 
cool and dispassionate reasoning of Davy* We cannot but 
admire the candour and humility with which Davy alludes 
to the circumstance in speaking of the experiments which 
it was “ his good fortune to institute,*' he says,— The novel 
results, whim they have strengthened some of the doctrines 
of the school of Lavoisier, have overturned others, and have 
proved that the generalizations of the Antiphlogistic pbiio- 
simhers were far from having anticipated the whole progress 
oidiscovery.*' The researches detailed in Davy's papers are 
far too important and numerous to be detailed here. We 
must refer to the originals which this great man has left be- 
hind him.— iVisa; Monthly Magazine* 

This great philosopher closed his mortal career at 
Geneva, where he had arrived only the day before 
from Rome, in which city he had a serious and 
alarming attack of Paralysis, but from which he 
appeared to be recovering. 

30. — WHIT-SUNDAY. 

A solemn festival of the Christian church, ob- 
served on the fiftieth day after Easter, in memory 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles 
in the visible appearance of fiery cloven tongues, 
and of those miraculous powers which were then 
conferred upon them. It is called Whit-Suuday, 
or White-Sunday, because this being one of the 
stated times for baptism in the ancient church, 
those who were baptised put on white garments, 
as types of that spiritual purity they received in 
baptism. 

x3 
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31 .--^WHit-MONDAY. 

This and the following day are observed as festi* 
vals iu the church. Tlieir religious cliafacter, 
however, is nearly obsolete, and Whitsuntide , is 
now principally distinguished as a holiday among 
the lower classes, 

31. — 1829. — BISHOP OP OXFORD DIED, iBTAT. 44. 

The Right Rev. Charles Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, 
born September 26, 1784, was the son of the Rev. 
T. Lloyd, of Downley, Bucks. He was educated at 
Eton, and in 1803 admitted at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he soon acquired much credit for 
his classical attainments and mathematical know- 
ledge. Dean Jackson, observing his great talent, 
promoted his interests in every way possible, and 
at length appointed him Mathematical Lecturer at 
Christ Church. His fame now extended, and in 1822 
he was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity. 
In 1827. he was advanced to the see of Oxford, but 
seldom appeared in the House of Lords, and only 
made one speech, which was on the Catholic ques- 
tion. Having caught a cold at a dinner given by the 
Academicians at Somerset House, he was attacked 
with an infiummation of th^ lungs, which deprived 
him of life iu less than a month. 

As few persons are acquainted with the cus- 
tomary ceremonies on the election of a bishops we 
shall take this opportunity of briefly stating the 
forms invariably gone through on such occasions. 

** When any bishop's see becomes vacant, the dean and 
chapter of that cathedral give information to the king, and 
humbly request that his Majesty will grant them leave to 
elect another. The king then grants to the dean his Conge 
d'Elire, which, according to the ancient French, in which 
this was written, signifies * leave to elect.' 

dean afterwards summons a chapter, or assembly of 
thowebendaries, who are bound to elect the person re- 
c^ipfineaded by the King's Loiters, under pain of a pramu- 
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nire* ** The election is then oertilied to the penon elected ; 
and, upon his acceptance, notice is given to the king, and 
the archbishop of the province ; after which, the king sanc- 
tions it by his royal assent under the great seal of England, 
which is exhibited to the archbishop of the province, with 
command to confirm and consecrate him. The archbishop 
subscribes Jiat cat^rtnaHo^ and gives commission, under his 
archiepiscopal sem, to his vicar-general, to perform s^l the 
acts required to complete the confirmation of the elected 
bishop. 

** After these formalities, the new bishop takes the oath 
of supremacy, simony, and canonical obedience ; the judge 
of the arches reads and subscribes the sentence ; and, by the 
king's mandate, follows the solemn consecration of the 
elected bishop, which is performed by tiie archbishop, with 
the assistance of two other bishops. 

A mandate is then issued from the archbishop to the 
archdeacon of his diocese, to instal the bishop elected, and 
confirmed, and consecrated. The mode of instalment is as 
follows '."—Upon any day, between nine and eleven o'clock, 
in the presence of a public notary, the bishop elect, or his 
proxy, which is most usual, is introduced into the cathedral 
church by the archdeacon of Canterbury, by whom, or by 
his proxy, all the bishops of that province are installed. 
First, he declares his assent to the king's supremacy, and 
swears, that unless he be otherwise dispensed with, he will 
be resident according to the custom of that cathedral, ob- 
serve the manners of the said church, and cause others to 
observe the same. 

** Then the archdeacon, with the petty eanons and officers 
of the church, accompany the bishop up the choir, and there 
place him in the scat prepared for the bishops, between the 
altar and right side of the choir, when the archdeacon pro- 
nounces these words 

* Ego authoritate mihi commissa, induco et inthronixo 
Reverendum in Cliristo Patrem Bominum, N, N. Episoo- 
pum, et Bominus custodiat suum introitem et exitum ex 
hoc nunc etin seculnm. Amen.^ 

** After the singing of Te Beum by the sub-dean and petty 
eanons, prayers follow. The bishop is then conducted into 
the chapter-house, and there placed on a high seat ; wlien 
the aichdeacon and all the prebendaries and officers of the 

* The judgment of which is, that the defendant shall be 
out of the king’s protection, that his lands and tenements, 

goods and chattels, shall be forfeited to the king ; amf that 
his body shall remain in prison at the king’s pleas' 're. 
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appear befofe the Uehop a]i4 ackpawledge c^noDicel 
»4ieiice to him. .... 

‘ The new bishop is afterwards introduced into the kmg s 
presence, to do him homage for his temporalities or ba^y, 
by kneeling, and P«ftting tatween tlj^P # the 

king, who sitj in a ch w St state; Here the secretary of 
state administers to the bishop o^th— -Te he true mM 

faithful ta hie Ma^eHy^ from whom he acknowledges to hold 
his .temporalities*' 

“ Lastly, the new bishop compounds for the first fruits ot 
his bislM)piio-^that is, agrees that the first year’s profits shall 
be paid & the corporation for augmenting the benefices of 
the poor clergy wi&in three years. 



St. Andrew^e Cathodal FifeMre. 
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■In May, 1880. 

The bright constellations that ornament ,tbe 
wintry sky , are rapidly gliding into the efihlgence 
of the solar b^ams, while those which indicate .the 
progress of the vernal, and the advance of the 
summer seasons, are gaining on the celestial ca- 
nopy. Shortly after the decline of the orb of day, 
Orion may be feebly seen, bowing his gigantic forin 
towards the ruddy wesf ; the Bull bathing his fore- 
head in the lingering rays of parting light ; Castor 
and Pollux reclining on the glowing tinge which 
marks the boundary of twilight : farther removed 
from “ the golden lightning of the sunken Sun," 
the Lion, with the planet Saturn, shines with splen- 
dour, dividing the empire of the mid-heaven with 
the Virgin and Bootes; in the -south-east the 
Scorpion ascen^, the dreaded sign of the votaries 
of astrology as the omen of every direful calamity. 
But, beneficent or baleful, these stany symbols of 
the incessant revolutions the rolling world are 
as$ociate<l in the mind of the student of nature with 
delightful recollections : the bright star Regulus, 
with the odorous train of Flora; Spica Virginis, 
with the harbingers of the beauty of summer and 
the bounty of autumn; Lucida Lyra; with the 
harmony of the groves ; and even Antarcs, the red 
and inauspicious star of Scorpio, with the daisied 
meadow, the ripening harvest- field, and ilewy 
eves . — Literary Gazette. 

Solar Phenomena. 

The Sun enters Gemini at 19 m. after 3 qf the 
21st of this month : he also rises and sets dt^ring 
the same period, as in the following ^ 



OCCURRENCES 

T^le of the Sun^s Rising and Setting Jbr every 
fiph day. 

May lat, Sun nnes 9& m. after 4» sets 24 m. after 7 

eth, 29 4, . . 31 7 

nth, 20 4, .. 40 7 

16th, 13 4, 47 7 

21st, 6 4, . . 64 7 

26th, 59 ....L 3, .. 1 8 

3l8t, 54 3, . . 6 8 

Equation of Time. 

To find the true or mean time from the appa- 
rent, the correction must be used as directed in 
the following 

Table of ike Equation of JYme for every fifth day. 

m. s. 

Saturday, May 1st, from the time by the dial subtract 3 0 


Thursday, 6th, 3 33 

Tuesday, — * lltb, 3 52 

Sunday, 16th, 3 56 

Friday, — 21st 3 45 

Wednesday, 26th, 3 20 

Mmiday, — * 31st, 2 44 


Should God again, 

As onee in Gibeon, interrupt the race 
,Of the undeviating and punctual Sun, 

How would the world admire ! but speaks it les<» 

An agency divine, to make him know 
His moment when to sink and when to rise, 

Age after age, than to arrest his course r* 

LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Phases of the Moon. 

Full Moon, 8th day, at 2 m. after midnight. 

Last Quarter, 15th 18 4 afternoon. 

^ New Moon, 22d 13 7 morning. 

First Quarter, 29th .48 10 

Moon's Passage over the Meridian. 

From the transits of the Moon over the first 
m^idian this month, the following have been 




2nd, .. 30 . 8 

dr4, ..13 9 , 

4th, .. 66 ...... 9* 

. 6th, .. 37 . ..:.10 

13ith, . . tl 4 in the morDinff, 

14A, .3 6 

15th, .. 64 ...... 5 

• 16th, ..46 6 

17th, ..38 7 

18th, .. 31 ...i.. 8 

d7th, . . 64 4 in the afternoon. 

28th, . . 41 6 

29th, . . 26 6 in the evening. 

30th, . . 10 7 

31st, ..52 7 

PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 

Phases of Fenus. 

The proportions of the bnght and dark phases 
of this planet/ are as follow : 

May 1 St.— Illuminated part = 4.8637 
Dark part = 7,1363 

, Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

IMMERSIONS, 

First Satellite, 22d day, 32 m. 32 s. after 2 in the morn. 

Third Satellite, 8th , , 42 . . 53 I 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and 
Stars. 

May 1 7th, with 9 in Aquarius at 5 in the morning. 

181h, . . Venus midnight. 

22d, . . Aldebaran .... 6 in the evening, 

27tli, . . I in Leo 11 at night. 

Other Phenomena. 

Uranus in quadrature 45 m. after 6 in the 
morning of the 1st of this month. Saturn in qtiisd- 
ratiire at 30 m. aifcer 2 of the afternoon of4be 2M. 
Jupiter stationary oh the 5tfa. Mars in qiiidira^iire 
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«t 2 in the afternoon of the 8th. Uranus stationary 
near d in Capricornus on the 15th. Fetma at hw 
greatest elongation on the 16/A, ,and Mercury on 
the 21s/. 


Greatest Elongation of Venus. 

The greatest elongations of the inferior planets 
Mercury and Venus, are the most farorable posi- 
tions for observation, being then removed as far as 
possible from the solar beams; the angular dis- 
tance of Venus from the Son in the present in- 
stance is about 46% which is not a constant quan- 
tity, but varying according to the position of her 
elliptical orbit relative to that of the Earth ; the 
greatest angular distance is attained when the 
planet is in its aphelion, and the Earth in its 
perigee, it is then 47° 48' ; and the least, when the 
planet is in its perihelion, and the Earth in its 
apogee, in which situation the angle of elongation 
is 44° 57'; in this position in her orbit she 'will 
appear as a half-moon ; the most pleasing form in 
which this planet can be seen, is when it appears 
as a crescent, either previous to, or sonic time 
after its inferior conjunction, being then seen under 
nearly its greatest angle of 57", which is almost 
six times greater than when at its superior con- 
junction, and the whole diameter of its orbit (136 
millions of miles) more remote from the Earth 
than in the former position. 

Very considerable changes are supposed to have 
taken place in its atmosphere ; about the middle of 
the 17th century, several spots were distinctly seen 
on its surface, these became gradually more obscure 
an j iaint, and for near a century have entirely dis- 
appeared ; the whole disc is now of a uniform bril- 
liant white, occasioned, it is supposed, by its atmo- 
sphere being filled with a reflecting vapour, which 
||ili account for the cusps extending considerably 
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beyond a semi-circle, when Venus appears as a cres- 
cent; one of the boms is observed to vary in appear^ 
ance, alternately blunt and sharp, ; ibis is probably 
caused by the shadow of some mountmn, which, by 
the rotation of planet pertpdically, intercepts the 
light, and fiumishes an oppo^nity of d^ermining 
its diurnal revolution, !^h. 20m. 59s. which is the 
time occupied in the renewal and withdrawing of 
the light. The brightness of this planet is not in 
proportion to the breadth of the disc enlightened, 
but in the quantity of illuminated surface, which 
occurs when about a fourth of the disc is enlightened, 
or the planet distant 40** from the sun, when it may 
be seen in the day time, and traced from its rising 
to its setting by the unassisted sight ; this pheno- 
menon, of a star being seen, when the %un was above 
the horizon, has occasioned alarms in minds, who 
rc^rded the unusual, because unobserved, sight, as 
the precursor of some calamity ; this was the case 
in Dr. Halley’s time, — he bad to allay the minds of 
the metropolitan city by explaining the cause. 

This beautiful planet has always excited the most 
enthusiastic admiration in every clime and age of 
the world ; it was the first star in the heavens that 
became the object of idolatrous worship, of the 
eastern nations ; lovers still pledge their vows be- 
neath the mild lustre of its beams, and poets still 
sing of its splendour and sweet influences : Homer, 
Hesiod, and Isaiah, among the ancients, and ail the 
celebrated poets of the present and preceding age, 
have the most lovely allusions to this beautiful gem, 
whether shining on the brow of eve, thb bright fore- 
runner of ten thousand stars that ornament the mid- 
night canopy, or glittering in the dewy mom, the 
herald of the rising day. 

This planet received its name from 'the Greeks 
and Romans, in honor of Venus, the goddess ql’tove 
and beauty; it is also known as Hesfiir, VAper, 
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Phosphorus, and Lucifer, — ^under each of these 
denominations, the poets refer to this bright orb ; 
u'hen east of the sun, or an evening star, they cha> 
racterise it of the lovelier sex, — when west, or a 
morning star, of the nobler gender. ThusDryden : 

So from the seas exerts Air radiant head 
That star by whom the lights of heaven are led ; 
Shakes from Au rosy locks the pearly dews. 

Dispels the darkness, and the day renews. 

Greatest Elongation of Mercury. 

Nearly the same phenomena that distinguish the 
planet Venus, may be traced in the planet Mercury; 
it passes through similar phases, increasing from a 
narrow crescent to a half moon,->-from this, to a 
gibbous, till it exhibits an entire circular disc ; it 
has also its elongations, but these differ more con- 
siderably than in Venus, owing to the greater eccen- 
tricity of its orbit, — the angular distance from the 
sun, varies from 17° 36' to 28° 20'; at the present 
elongation it is 22**. 

But few interesting discoveries have been made 
in this planet, owing to <its proximity to the sun; 
the nature of its seasons and diurnal motion is not 
satisfactorily known ; by some the latter is stated to 
be six hours, by others ^h 5' 28" ; of this last opi- 
nion is Sehroeter, who maintains that hejhus seen 
not only spots but mountains in its southern hemi- 
sphere, one of these mountains being three times 
the height of Chimboraco, which is one of the high- 
est on our globe. 

Mercury shines with a brilliant white light, spark- 
ling like a diamond, and twinkling like the fixed 
stars tvas consecrated by the ancients to tiermes, 
and gglled the star of Apollo. The Chinese call it 
ShlUf^water, and Tchin, morning star. 
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Farewell April, and thv showers, 

Welcome May, and all thy flowers.; 

With lightsoma heart alid garlands gay, 

We haste to meet thee, rosy May. 

Ere Aurora opes the morning. 

While the dew, the buds adorning. 

We rise to meet thee with the day. 

And greet thy coining, welcome May. 

Hark ! the merry groups are singing ; 

Flowers beneath her feet are springing 
Cast vain tears and grief away. 

Welcome I welcome ! sprightly May. 

Bring we violets and primroses, 

Cowslips sweet and blooming posies; 

Cast we non: our cares away 
To welcome thee, approaching May. 

Now she trips beyond the mountain. 

Now she skips beside the fountain ; 

On tabours loud and pipes we play, 

To hail with joy, thee, lovely May. 

JOS. CUATTAWAY. 

^Thc delightful month of May is eonneeted in our 
minds with all that is verdant, promising and attrac- 
tive. How exquisitely are its colors mingled ! 
From the agreeable green which clothes the fields, 
to the rich azure which fills the sky, all declare the 
unwearied providence, paternal benignity, and unri- 
valled greatness of nature's Godi The earth, the 
air, the water, teem with delighted existence. How 
many objects, that engross and delight the soul, 
crowd upon our view at this season 1 What fresh- 
ness is felt in the morning, and what brilliancy is 
seen in the day. God sends the copious show^ to 
purify the air, soften the ground, and noudiln the 

v2 
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plants; so also he draws from the bosom of the 
earth, rivers and streams wldch coarse their devious 
way to invigorate and' behiitify the wprid. 

Beneath, the span 

Of heaven, all earth lay lant^hing in light ; 

Her streamlets with a bee-lijce .murmur ran, 

And while the trees like living dreatures waved 
Their plumage to the wind, the bird and breeze 
Together hymn’d and harmonized the air, 

Robert Montgomery. 

As we stand on an eminence, how enchanting is 
the varied view before us ! We receive pleasure 
from the forms, and colors, and motions, which are 
before us ; from the various green of fields and woods, 
showing itself in many different shades, some dark 
and deep, some vivid and glossy, and some light and 
pale — ^from the waving surfitce of valleys and hills, 
contrasted with the level extent of meadows and fields 
— ^from the forms of trees, some spirv and slender, 
others spreading and pendulous, and others shdot- 
ing forth strong branches< and displaying an un- 
brokeU mass of leaves — from the opening buds, the 
clustering blossoms, the humble shrub, the majestic 
oak, and the beautiful garden. We are gratified 
with the cerulean hue. of the ocean, varying as it is 
raffled by winds, and by the light aiid shades whibh 
pass over it, with the blue heavens and the white 
fleecy clouds, and the general effect of sunshine and 
shade. We are gratified with the life we see min- 
gled in the group; with the sight and voices of 
men at labor rejoicing in the prospect of contented 
industry ; with the bounding agility of young ani- 
mals, as tb^port at tbe side of others intently graz- 
ing witfr^Wpened relish ; wifli the cheerful song 
and-ei^ flight of .birds, the lyric lark, for example, 
soaring joyffllly and singing as he rises to hail the 
earlyi>^, or greet the coming spring. As we gaze 
on Clear blue firmament at such a season as this. 
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we are led into a train of reflections similar to tbipse 
beautifiilly expres^ by Iho fair poftess in the fol- 
lowing:—- . o , 

TiffeSRY. 

BY MARY ANN BROWNB. 

The sky we look ap to, though glorious and foir, 

Ys looked up to the more, because heayen is there. 

Moore. 


Fair skyl what hast thou in the time of spring? 
Birds home along on the Joyous wing, 
peathery clouds and fleeting showers, 

Odours breathed up from the firesh-blown flowers ; . 
Behoes of voices and song on eatth. 

Of the child^s light laugh and the peasant’s mirth ; 
Blue gleams bright from the sun-rays kiss, 

^ And trembling as if with excess of bliss.- 

And what is thine in the summer eve. 

When the full bright sun hath taken his leave ? 

Clouds that are rich as young Hope’s dreams, 
Rainbows colouring and amber beams, 

Flushes, of crimson gloiy growing, 

Like a maiden’s blush, more intensely glowing, 
Beneath the ardent gazer's view, 

Purple twilight and fragrant dew. 

What hast thou in the depth of night ? 

Grandeur, and beauty, and calm moonlight ; 

Stars— bright stars, on their thrones on high. 

Making their voiceless melody ; 

Prayers sent up from the sleepless bed, 

Sounds of the weary sentinel's trbad. 

Murmurs from forests by lighi winds stirred, , 

And sweet, sweet music from night’s own bird. 

What is below thee ? A land of sin, 

Where Sorrow and Death have entered i.n; 

Where tears have darkened the brighest eyes, 

And the rosiest lip breathes forth sad sighs ; 

Where the sunny curls blanche with the hs^ of Tiitiej' 
And the purest spirits are tinged with erimei^ 

Where the flowers, and the trees, and the 
And all things tell of mortality. \ 
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Wbat is beyond tbee ? ■ A world where the power 
Of Time eatmot wither a single flower ; 

Where the earthy stains of o'nr human clay 
In the streams of mercy are washed jaway ; 

Where there comes not a shade o’er the tranquil brow. 
And the voice never sounds in one tone of wo. 

Fair sky 1 we forget half our sorrow and care. 

When we gaze n]^n thee, and fliink heaven is there. 

Literary Gazette. 

The garden now assumes a cheerfiil appearance. 
The lily of the valley; the laurel and China roses; 
London pride, lilac, broom, rough comfrey, globe 
flower, yellow asphodel, and various other plants 
are now in flower. In the Gardener's Magazine is 
the following report from the Fulham Nursery, 
dated' May 11, 1829: — ‘^Thermopsis labufnifolia, 
which at a distance looks like a laburnum on a 
large scale, is here both in flower and leaf in the 
open air; it is worthy of a place against every wall 
01 half hardy shrubs. A most complete collection 
of azaleas, planted a few years ago, are now in a 
vigorous state. Lagerstroemise indica, Acacia Jit- 
Ubrissin, and similar trees, have stood the last 
seYere winter, as they have done upwards of a dozen 
winters before; and the Brunsvigia Josephinse has 
stood the winter in the open border in front of the 
hot house, without losing its leaves. There can be 
no doubt that many exotic plants, if treated the 
season before so as to produce the perfect ripening 
of their wood, buds, or bulbs, would stand the win- 
ter better than even indigenous articles that have 
been caught in a growing state by the frost. In 
this nursery there are some fine specimens of cork 
tre^, new'.trd^ purple beech, Ailantm glandu- 
losa, {mdPmbam oak, Quercus Cerris var, dentata 
of Swee^ Hortus Britannicus. This last tree is of 
an immense size, and shows that forest trees may be 
grafted to advantage in cases where the seeds are 
with difficulty obtained.” 
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As the laburnum is mentioned in. the forogoing 
report, and as it is not generally known that the 
leaves and bark of it are poisonous, we shall state a 
case which occurred last year near Cupar in Fife- 
shire, from which it appears they possess deleterious 
qualities of a very active nature. A small quantity 
of the bark being chewed, caused first giddiness 
and tremor, which symptoms were succeeded by 
sickness, cold sweats, and excessive vomiting : me- 
dical assistance was in this case at hand, and by the 
application of proper remedies, farther ill efiects 
were prevented. In another case of which we have 
heard, a larger quantity having been swallowed, 
and medical aid not at band, it caused vomitting, 
and evacuations even of blood ; the person, however, 
recovered, after a period of excessive exhaustion. 
From the powerful effects of the plant, it appears 
that some use might be made of it in the materia 
m^ica ; and at any rate, as it is now so generally 
employed in ornamental shrubberies, it is desirable 
that its properties should be as generally known as 
possible; more especially as, from its being eaten by 
hares, rabbits, &c. — young people are apt from 
curiosity to taste it. Bees are observed to avoid 
this plant; and notwithstanding the rich clusters of 
blossom which give the laburnum such a magnifi- 
cent appearance on the edge of a summer walk, its 
branches are always as silent as those of the yew, 
while many of less promising appiearance (the lime 
for instance) are humming like a bee-hive. The 
laburnum is originally a native of the Alps, whence 
it was brought to this country in 1596. The face 
of the country at this season is char^uoa:, aqd with 
the poet we may say: , j 

1 wander forth to sec! 

The flowers which most delight the bee ; 

The bush &et which the throstle sang 
In April, while she nuts'd her yeiing ; 
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The den beneath t^e alow-thom, where 
She bred her twins, the thnorous hare ; 

The knoll, wrought er with wild blue bells, 
where brown bees build their balmy cells ; 

The greenwood stream, the shady po6l, 

Where trouts> leap when the day is cool ; 

The sbilfa's nest, that seems to be 
A portion of the sheltering tree ; 

And other marvels, which my verse 
Can find no language to rehearse. 

Atlan Cunningham^ 

The busy bee is, now to be found actively engaged 
from flower to flower, and butterflies begin to show 
themselves. 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Thou, who in the early spring 
Hoverest on filmy wing, 

Visiting the bright-eyed flowers. 

Fluttering in loaded bowers, 

Settling on the reddening rose— * 

Reddening ere it fully blows, 

When its crisp and curling leaves 
Just unfold their dewy tips. 

Soft as beauty’s infant lips, 

Or any thing that love believes. 

Little wanderer after pleasure. 

Where is that enchanted treasure 
All that live are seeking for? 

Is it in the blossom, or 
Where we seek it, in the roses 
Of a maiden's cheek, or rather 
In the many lights that gather, 

When her smiling lip uncloses ? 

Wouldst thou ramer kiss a flower 
When 'tis drooping with a shower. 

Or with trembling, quivering wing. 

Rest thee on a sweeter thing,— 

On a lip that has no stqin, 

On a brow that feels no pain, 

Lin the beaming of an eye, 

Where a world of visions lie, 

Such as to the bless'd are given— 

All of heayen<^all of heaven ? 

If thou lovest the bloMOm, I 
Love the cheek, the Hp, and eye. 

J, G, PercivaL 




The migratory bh'ds finish thdr arrival at this 
season, among which the most conspicuous are the 
fern-owl; the black martin; the swift; the reed- 
sparrow, and wrens. In the early part of this 
month many nightingales also arrive. 

TO THE NIGHTINGALE; 

( From Omithologia^ hy James, Jennings ) 

Thou matchless, yet modest, harmonious bird ! 

Who hath not with rapture thy singing oft heard? 

Who hath not oft snatched, what time midnight is still, 

A moment to listen by copse or by rill ?— 

A moment, in May-time, when zephyr, not storm. 

Gives the shadows of moon-light fantastical form ? 

Not content thou to charm us with song through the night, 
Through the day, too, thy notes oft resound with delight. 

0 say, are they sad-^ost thou grieve while thy song, 

^Midst the glade, wakens echo and warbles along ? 

Or doth pleasure— doth mirth prompt thy wonderful lay, 

Or doth love— pensive love— its soft feeling display ? 
Whatever the cause, be e'er hallowed thy note. 

That at midnight or moonlight distends thy sweet throat. 

The nightingale is the most celebrated of all the 
feathered race for its song. The poets have, in all 
ages, and most European countries, made it the 
theme of their verses. It visits this country towards 
the latter end of April, and takes its departure in 
August, as it is said; but I suspect not so soon. 
We still want a knowledge of more facts to make us 
completely acquainted with the natural history of 
this bird. Montagu, who appears to have been a 
very accurate observer, says that, if by accident the 
female is killed, the male resumes bis song again, 
and will continue to sing very late in the summer, 
or till he finds another mate. It is rarely found in 
Scotland, the west of Devonshire, or Cornwall ; and^ 

1 conclude, not in Ireland. Its usual tfdb!tatiq|^iii 
this country is within the segment of a cfrcle . 
being the centre, whose radii do not exfv^ in 
length two hundred miles, tod not one hundred and 
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fifty, as has been frequently stated. Its time of 
singing, in its natural state, is only from its arrival 
till about Midsummer ; but it will, it is said, when 
dome«ticated, sing nine months in the year. Its 
food, in a domesticated state, may be spiders, wood* 
lice, ants' eggs, flies, and worms; it is chiefly, how- 
ever, 1 understand, German paste, a composition 
well known in the bird-shops of the metropolis. It 
requires to be kept in a warm place in the winter, 
or it will die. It is said that the nightingale is com- 
mon in the bird-shops, not only at Venice, but even 
at Moscow, and that it there sings as finely as in its 
native woods; but this is questionable it is occa- 
sionally to be seen in cages in London, where it 
sings during many months of the year; but it is not, 
I believe, ever known to breed in confinement here. 

The singularity of this bird never having been 
heard in Ireland, produced the following beautiful 
lines: 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

O Philomela ! many a rhyme 
I've read of thee trom Albion's clime , 

Minstrels of cottas^e, bower, and hall, 

Olden and new, have praised thee, all : 

They say thine is the sweetest song 
That mellow throats can pour along ; 

And that thou likcst not the day. 

The sun's broad glare or noon-tide ray ; 

But when the moon is bright above, 

Each note of thine then melts with love. 

Why dost not visit Erin's isle ^ 

Who would not gieet thee with a smile 
Think not unheard would be thy song. 

Our lone sind woody glens among ; 

When towns arc still and think of rest, 

Wi^m these glens fond lips are prest , 

J^Miy calm hour fond lovers meet, 

^duog eyes admire, and young hearts beat : 

Such eyes, such lips, such hearts, I ween 
As even there thou hast not seen. 

Then come, and hither wing thy flight, 

And we will listen with delight ^ 0« 
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This month was probably named from Juno, 
though it was under the auspices of Mercury. The 
usual conjectures that it was given in honor of the 
junior branches of the Roman Legislature, is un- 
founded, from the fact that his name belonged to 
the Alban (or Latin) Calendar, before the existence 
of Rome. Junius Brutus commenced his consul- 
ship in this month, probably from the omen of the 
name. The Saxons called June, Sere Monalthy or 
Dry Month. 

1 . — ST. NICOMEDE. 

A pupil of St. Peter’s, and a priest at Rome, who 
fell a martyr to his religion during the persecution 
of Domltian. 

2 . — 1829 . — LADY ELEANOR BUTLER DIED. 

Lady Butler, aunt to the Marquis of Ormonde, 
and born in the county of Dublin, was a lady of 
rather eccentric habits. In 17/9^ she associated 
herself with Miss Ponsonby, a cousin of the Earl of 
Besborough, and both resolved to live in retirement 
far away from the gaities and frivolities of high life. 
Their friends endeavoured to separate two wlio ap- 
peared so much to cherish each others singularities. 
Their determination, however, was fixed. — Miss 
Butler resolutely declined marriage, of which she 
had several offers, and they eloped together twice: 
the first time they were soon recovered; bat the 
second time, with a small sum of money, they re- 
paired to the Vale of Llangollen, where the) lived 
many years, unknown even by name to their neigh- 
bours ; they were usually called the ladies of the 
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vale.” Their retreat was at length discovered and 
considerable curiosity was excited. In 1796^ the 
elegant Miss Seward in her poem of Llangollen Fate 
greatly eulogized the secluded pair. Miss Ponsonby 
was fair, beautiful and lady-like; Miss Butler was 
tall and masculine. Her ladyship died in the house 
in which she first took up her residence. 

4i 1738. OBORGB lit. BORN. 

THE FOURTH OF JUN’B. 

By Delta* 

The iburth of June ! the fourth of June ! 

Methinks, in careless boyhood’s reign, 

I hear the loud belPs festal tune. 

And cannon’s peal again ; 

Methinks, from tower and battlement 
I see St. George’s standard fly. 

And smoke from many a bonfire sent 
Up through the clear blue sky ! 

The fourth of J une ! the fourth of J uric ! 

What loyal mirth ^twas mine to bring 1 
A nation’s hearts in unison 
Bent for their loved old king : 

Healths from a million cups were pour’d, 

By old and young, by high and low ; 

Defence to Britain from each sword, 

Defiance to each foe ! 

The fourth of June ! the fourth of June ! 

Still do I see, in all their glow. 

The bright llow’rs wreath’d in wild festoon, 

The, rockets that to heaven did go— 

Tlie glad liuzzaing^f the crowd— 

The snakey squibs that rose and sunk— 

The musket peals that thrice aloud 
Boom’d when the health was drunk ! 

The fourth of June ! the fourth of June ! 

♦ Tbcttai "day that for so long wert bright. 

At length a cloud came o’er thy noon, 

Time touch’d thee with bis blight: 

Thy morn awoke not with the peal 
Of cannon or Of merry bell ; 

The sire, who lovOd his people’s weal. 

In death had ta’en a farewell. 
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The fourth of June ! the fourth of 7ane ! 

Thou sunniest spot in childhood's year, 

The sound brings, like a sweet loved tune, 

To memory's eye a tear ; 

And when 1 think of what hath been. 

And whdt on earth no more may be, 

I mourn o'er many a happy scene, 

Once duly brought to thee ! 

Forget me JNot, 1830. 

4. — 1829. LORD THURLOW DIKD^ ^TAT. 47- 

The Right Hon. Edward Thurlow, son of Dr. 
Thurlow, Bishop of Durham, was born June 10, 
1781, and received his education at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1806, on the death of his 
uncle. Lord Chancellor Thurlow, he succeeded to 
his title. ’ His Lordship wrote a quantity of poetry, 
but nothing of a very sterling character. Among 
others, he published T.lie Doge^s Daughter ; Ariadne; 
Carmen Brittannicum ; Arcita and Palemon ; and 
Angelica^ or the Rajie of Proteus. His poems were 
chiefly written in the Spenserian stanza, and were 
evidently on the model of the elder poets. 

5. ST. BONIFACE. 

Risdon, in his Chorographkal Survey of Devon ^ 
says : — Very notable bathe binn this town (Crediton) 
for her birth childe, Winifred surnamed Boniface, 
who was Archbishop of Mentz, from whence he 
wrote an epistle to Ethebald, King of Mercia, which 
took such effect, that the sacred scriptures were 
used in the monasteries, and the Lorde's prayer, 
and the creed, in the English tongue, about rhe 
year 758. The Bishop converted the Hessians, 
Thuringers, and Frisians, of Germany, unto Cfirist, 
and was therefore accounted the apostle of that 
nation, and canonized as a saint.’^ 

Winifred was several times employed as P(»pe's 
Legate ; but was at length murdered by the Fn ians 

z 
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in 765, and afterwards buried in Fulda Abbey, 
which he had founded* 

6. — ^TRINITY SUNDAY. 

This day was set apart by the council of Arles in 
1260, as a festival in honor of the Holy Trinity. In 
the Romish Church it is celebrated with much 
splendour. 

It is still a custom of ancient usage for the judges, 
great law-officers, lord-mayor, aldermen and com- 
mon council, to attend St. Paiirs cathedral, on this 
(lay, when a sermon is preached by the lord-mayor’s 
chaplain. 

10. — CORPUS CHRlSTt DAY. 

Corpus Christijor the body and blood of Christ,” 
is a festival held on the Thursday following Trinity 
Sunday. It celebrates the doctrinp of transubstau- 
tiation, and is one of the grandest festivals of the 
Romish church, being observed with music, lights, 
flowers strewed in the streets, rich tapestries hung 
upon tile walls, and with other demonstrations of 
rejoicing. 

11. — ST. BARNABUS. 

He was born at Cypi-us, and descended of the 
tribe of Levi, whose Jewish ancestors are thought 
to have retired thither, to secure themselves from 
violence during the troublesome times in Judea. 
His proper name was Joses, to which, after his con- 
version to Christianity, the apostles added that of 
Barnabus, signifying either the sou of prophecy, or 
the son of consolation 3 the first respecting his 
eminent prophetic gifts, the other his great charity 
in selling his estate for the comfort an(l relief of the 
poor Christians. He was educated at Jerusalem, 
under Gamaliel; which might probably lay the 
foundation of that infinite friendship, which was 
afterwards contracted between this apostle and St. 
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Paul. The time of his conversion is uncertain ; but 
he is generally esteemed one of the seventy disci- 
ples chosen by our Saviour himself. At Antioch, 
Paul and Barnabus had a contest, which ended in 
their separation; but what followed with respect 
to St. Barnabus, is not related in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Some say he went into Italy and founded 
a church at Milan. He suffered martyrdom at Sa- 
lamis, whither some Jews, being come out of Syria, 
set upon him, as he was disputing in the SynagogTie, 
and stoned him to death, about the year 73. 

15. — 1824. FIRST STONE OF NEW LONDON BRIDGE 

LAID. 

THE COMPLAINT OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 

A Vision, 

Our sapient common-council men 
Have passed a stem decree, 

That London’s ancient Gotliic bridge 
Shall shortly cease to be. 

One eve, reflecting on this act, 

1 sought old Thames’s marge ! 

The waning moon shone fitfully 
On wiicrry, punt, and barge. 

The antique bridge, but dimly seen 
By Luna’s pallid beam, 

Seem’d like a baseless fabric wild 
Of some fantastic dream. 

1 stood long musing on the scene, 

Like one transfixed by spell ; 

1 thought, had but that bridge a tonguCr 
What wonders might it tell ! 

Scare had the thought occur’d to me, 

When lo ! I seem’d to hear 
A. hollow voice borne on the wind, . 

Which murmur’d in my ear : 

Frail child of earth, attend to me,” 

It said, or seem’d to say ; 

I am the genius of yon bridge,. 

Which i^oon mast pass away, 

z 2 
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To thee I will unfold my mind. 

For thou art not of those 
Who wish my downfall and have brought 
My being near a close. 

“ They're city cormorants, that feed, 

Like chickens in a coop, 

On ven'son, turkey, sav'ry chine, 

And green fat turtle soup. 

How different from the hardy race 
That stretch'd me o'er the flood ! 

A truss of straw composed their beds. 
Their pillows, logs of wood. 

‘‘ Few foreign dainties grac'd their board — 
Roast beef was ever there ; 
Plum«pudding too, and wassail strong, 

In which to drown old care. 

“ Their weak descendants o'er me pass, 
Like spectres, pale and wan ; 

How alter'd from the bold and free— 

The ruddy Englishman ! 

I've stood five hundred years alone, 

A holy monk's renown, 

Adorn'd with towers and battlements. 

Old Thames's mural crown. 

“ But rivals have sprung up of late. 

Which flout me to my face. 

And I, though reared of old, to them, 
Pardie, must now give place. 

Seest thou yon unsubstantial thing 
Through which the moon doth gleam, 
'Tis like a mighty skeleton 

Stretch'd o'er the river's stream. 

This morn I heard a dreadful sound 
Loud thundering in my ears, 

Of sinking piles, whereon to found 
My future rival's piers. 

What revolutions have 1 seen 
Since first my head was rear'd ! 

What generations of mankind 
From earth have disappear'd ! 
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Your Edwards and your Heniys too 
Tvc seen with kingly pride. 

Begirt with mail-clad barons fierce, 

In triumph o'er me ride. 

Eliza of the ^lion port' 

My fancy still recalls ; 

Full oft she crost me, with her court, 

To seek fair Greenwich halls. 

** And 1 have tuneful Chaucer seen, 

And all his pilgrim throng, 

WIio rode with him to Becket's shrine— 

They still live in his song. 

** When rival roses shook this isle, 

My battlements oft bore 
The sever'd head and mangled limb, 

On spikes besmeared with gore. 

And I have seen beneath me glide, 

At midnight's awful hour, 

With muffled oars, the traitor barge 
Bound for yon bloody Tower. 

I've witness'd monarchy once quelFd 
By the republic's sword; 

This in its turn I saw expell'd, 

And monarchy restored. 

When the red scourge o'er London raged 
Of all-consuming fire, 

1 heard the crash of house, and tower, 

And battlement, and spire. 

I've seen grim death triumphant reign, 

I've heard the shrieks of woe, 

When Pestilence stalk’d through the streets, 

And laid her thousands low. 

But, soft! I scent the morning air : 

Let what I've said be penn'd ; 

More might I add, but time would fail, 

So here shall be an end." 

As ceased these sounds, from Paul’s high fai^t 
The mighty deep-toned bell 
‘ Pealed on the drowsy ear of night ’ 

The past day’s parting knell. 

Litivary Ouzette. 

z3 
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17* — ST.rAt'BAN. 

He is said to be the great proto-martyr of Bri- 
tain, and was bom at Veralam, now St. Alban’s, 
'rhrough the example and instructions of Ainphi- 
balus, he renounced the errors of Paganism, and 
became a convert to Ihe^ Christian religion. He 
suffered martyrdom during' the great persecution 
under Dioclesion, about ^e year 303. 

18. — 1814. — BATTLE 0» WATBBLOO. 

18. 1643. — ^JOHN HAMPDEN KILLED. 

19. — 1215. — MAGNA CHARTA SIGNED. 

LIBERTY. 

By Thomas Furlong, 

Oh ! shame on the wretch who contented can creep 
Through the long way of life in the garb of the slave : 

,Oh ! shame on the dastard, who calmly can sleep 
When the battle of freedom is fought by the brave. 

The daring may die-«but dishonor is o’er ; 

The task~master’s taunt can disturb them no more ; 

The friends who have loved them, in wildness may weep ; 
The fond and the weak o'er their relics may rave ; 

But theirs is the slumber all dreamless and deep,— 

They taste not of grief in the' peace of the grave. 

And who would not wish for the peace of the grave, 

When the foul gloom of thraldom overshadows his day ; 
When he stands to be spumed by the idiot or knave. 

Whom he dreads but despises, and hates but obeys ? 
When man, in his pride, mars the mandate of heaven, 

When the rights known to nature to me are not given ; 

Oil, then in the cold clammy earth let me lie— 

The face of creation no more let me see ; 

Ere I bear the vile badge of the base let me die, 

For life is not life when we cease to be free. 

20. — ^TRANSl.AT10N OF EDWARD KING OP THE WEST 
SAXONS. 

The b^y of Edward the Martyr, after having 
remained three years at Warbam, was translated, or 
removed, by Duke Alferus to the minster of Shrews- 
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bury, and there interred with great pomp. (See 
Page 144.) 

21.^ — tONGBST DAT. 

This day is, in London, 16h. 34m. Ss., allowing 
9m. 16s. for refraction. 

24. — ST. JOHK BAPTIST AND MlDSUHMliR DAY. 

This day is celebrated in the Christian church in 
honor of the nativity of John the Baptist, the fore- 
ninner of our Saviour; and the Elias of the New 
Testament. He was the son of the aged priest 
Zacharias, and Elizabeth; and his birth and work 
were predicted by the angel Gabriel. Having 
preached agmiist Herod’s marriage with his bro- 
ther’s wife, she was so enraged that, in revenge, she 
contrived to get him beheaded. 

There are many superstitious customs connected 
with this day, and its eve ; some of which are still 
believed by the credulous. One of these is thus 
mentioned in a tale called The Eve of St. John, 
by our pleasant American friend, Mr. Paulding, 
whom we have before introduced to our readers : — 
The Festival of St. John is, among the Greek 
girls, a period peculiarly interesting. The Christian 
religion which they profess has banished, it is true, 
a whole train of pagan rites and superstitions ; but 
in many instances it has preserved them, or substi- 
tuted others in their places. The human mind, at 
least among the ignorant, or the inexperienced, 
requires the excitement of a little superstition ; and 
the wisest and most virtuous reformers have been 
willing to pay deference to our nature, by leaving 
us still in possession of some little pla]rthings of this 
sort, with which the imagination, half believing, 
half rejecting, half jesting, and half in earnest, may 
divert itself at stated seasons. . 

‘‘ It was <m the Eve of St. John, in the ^etur one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty, thht a party of 
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six or eight Greek .^1$. were collected in one of 
those delightful retreats of the island, which even 
the band of despotism has not yet entirely blighted. 
It was a valley, almost circular, into which a large 
stream descended from the surrounding hills; on 
entering the vale it separated itself into a number 
of little rivulets, that wandered in devious meander* 
ings, at a distance from each other, adding richness 
to the verdure, aiid new freshness to the groves. 
The fields were enamelled with a thousand various 
flowers, and the woods composed of an infliiite va* 
riety of odoriferous trees and shrubs. The orange, 
lemon, and citron, intertwined their kindred 
branches ; the almond tree and pomegranate, with 
its rich purple fruits, mingled their shade; and, 
while one of the senses regaled itself with the choic> 
cst fruits, another banqueted on the most delicious 
odors. All was luxury, repose, and silence, un- 
broken except by the voices of a thousand turtle 
doves, cooing a soft and melodious accompaniment 
to the sweet reveries, and ever varying luxuries of 
the imagination. 

** A little chapel, consecrated to St. John, and 
almost decayed — for Christianity in those regions 
exhibits little else but ruins — reared its old grey 
walls and gothic spire among the tufted foliage; 
and near it was a fountain, once dedicated to the 
nymph Silence, now in ruins, but the waters of 
which still flowed as pure as crystal. It was here 
that the little group of girls was amdously collected, 
to practise the long hallowed mysteries of the Eve 
of St. John. In breathless silence they filled a large 
vase from the fountain, with what .is called the 
Secret Water. Into this, each threw an apple, of a 
difierent cqjor, or otherwise distinguished, so that 
each migl^' recognise her own. The opening of 
the vase, was then carefully closed, and.it was placed 
on the pedestal broken column, to remain all 
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night in the open air. They then departed as they 
came, without uttmng a word. The n&tt morning, 
the same group hied again to the ruined church, 
and, after performing the morning service, eagerly, 
yet hesitatingly, hastened to the spot to ascertain 
the effectof the charm, and to leam who were to be 
their future husbands. With pious care they took 
down the vase and opened it, and each in a small 
vessel dipped out some of the water with her own 
apple. Every one then, after making three signs of 
the cross, fervently ottered the following prayer: — 
** Great and good St. John, ordain if I am to wed 
the man of my heart, this vessel may turn to the 
right, and if he is not to be my husband, that it may 
turn to the left.” After this address, the eldest of 
the girls clasped her hands together, in such a man- 
ner that her two thumbs projected above, inclining 
outwards at the same time, wMie another of the girls 
placed herself immediately before her, and' did the 
same. On these four thumbs,' thus arranged, was 
placed the vessel containing the secret water and 
the charmed apple, and it was then held up at arm’s 
length to see which way it- would turn. In this 
manner, each one in succession consulted the ora- 
cle, and each was thoroughly convinced that the 
vessel turned either to the right or to the left, by the 
special agency of St. John. It was interesting to 
see the air of sadness, or exultation, of these simple 
votaries, according as the vessel had pronounced the 
disappointment or accomplishment of their innocent 
anticipations.” 

A curious custom in France, connected with this 
period, and called The filack 'Wedding of Bas Poi- 
tou, is thus recorded in the lAttrary Oaxette 

In the mdirshes of Bas-Poitpu, in Fnmce, there 
still exists a singular custom, which may be traced to 
the ceremonies of the Egyptians and other pcv'^j^ of 
the highest antiquity. Tue country of Bas^Poftou 
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is subject to fuinual inuodations ; and, from autumn 
to spring, the. inhabitants can neither leave their 
houses nor return to them, but in small flat-bottom- 
ed boats, which the least gust of wind will upset : 
these punts, as they may be called, are made of a 
few planks, nailed together, stopped, and pitched, 
and are much less safe and ingenious in their con- 
struction than the justly-admired canoes of the sa- 
vages, hollowed out of the branch of a single tree. 
Wood is extremely scarce in this part of the coun- 
try ; and as it is very diflicult, and often impossible, 
to convey it hither, the ingenuity of the inhabitants 
has been taxed to find a substitute for it in a fuel 
by which they may keep themselves warm in the 
winter, and prepare their food throughout the year. 
From time immemorial, the inhabitants of these 
marshes have had their peculiar fuel : it consists of 
the dung of their animals dried and prepared, which 
supplies the place of wood. During the year, they 
take care to pile up this dung in the pastures, and to 
make heaps of it near their houses. About the 
time of the Feast of St. John, the grand manufac- 
ture of this simple fuel takes place, and the event is 
celebrated with universal rejoicing — with the keep- 
ing of what is called the Black Wedding, Several 
families, men, women, children, masters, men-ser- 
vants, and maid-servants, meet together, in difie- 
rent parts, to make the dung into fuel : they moisten 
it with water, and employ the oxen to break and 
tread it ; straw is cut up and mixed with it, to give 
it a consistency ; they next form it into cakes, and 
spread it out in the pastures and by^tbe sides of their 
houses tQy dry: they afterwards ^t it up in piles, 
and bu^it in the same manner as turf, and it an- 
swers ^^ry purpose of that useful fuel. The pro- 
duce^ilf tins blaci|^wedding might be supposed to 
emit'a disagreeable odour, and to be otherwise un- 
pleasant to the inhabitants ; but long practice has 
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enabled the women to manage it so skilfiilly^ that 
with the addition of some small wood and a little 
straw, a bright good fire is made, without much 
smoke or smell. The days which are devoted to the 
preparation of the dung are considered festival days 
throughout the country. The people occupy them- 
selves with alacrity and cheei*fulness in this impor- 
tant manufacture ; and their labour, which is fre- 
quently extended to a late hour in the evening, is 
sweetened by recreation : it is alw'ays followed by 
the song and the dance, and the toils of the day are 
washed down by copious draughts of wine. The 
rich people and the great landholders invite their 
friends and neighbours to this wedding : it is a sea^ 
son devoted to joy and equality. These meetings 
and rural f£tes are called the black weddings, either 
on account of the peculiar occupation in which tlie 
peasants are engaged, because they put on their 
dirtiest and worst clothes, — or on account of the 
rejoicings being carried on in the night. Whatever 
may be the origin of the name, it is quite as appro- 
priate as that of the green day given to feasts held 
ill the spring, at which nothing was eaten that was 
not peculiar to the season.^' 

29 . — ST. PETKR. 

This apostle, born at Bethsaida, was the son of 
Jonas, and brother of St. Andrew. His fii*st name 
was Simon, but when our Saviour called him to the 
apostleship, he changed his name into Cephas, that 
is,, in Syriac, a stone, or a rock ; in Latin, petraj 
whence Peter. He was a married man, and had in 
his house, bis motber-in-Iaw, and his wife at Caper- 
naum, upon the lake of Gennesareth. Peter was 
remariiable for bis zeal, which he displayed upon 
many occasions, particularly in the gapi^n, when 
his master was apprehended, on which os^^i^whe 
drew his sword, and out off the ear of the servant of 
the high priest. But when he entered the hall of 
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Caiapbus, and was recognised as one of the disci* 
pies, he repeatedly denied the charge, till the cock 
crew, and then remembering our Lord’s prediction, 
that before the cock crew twice he would deny him 
thrice, Peter went out and wept. After the ascen* 
sion of our Saviour, he preached a famous sermon 
at Jerusalem, by which some thousands were con- 
verted. He was thrown into prison by Herod 
Agrippa, in the year 44, from, whence he was re- 
leased by an angel. During the persecution of 
Nero, in 66, he suffered martyrdom by being cru- 
cified with his head downwards. 

St. Peter’s at Rome is splendidly illuminated on 
the celebration of this day. “ The expense of which 
(observes the author of Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century,) and of the girandola, when repeated two 
successive evenings, as they invariably are, at the 
festival of St. i^eter, is one thousand crowns; when 
only exhibited one night, they cost seven hundred. 
Eighty men were employed in the instantaneous 
illumination of the lamps, which to us seemed the 
work of enchantment: they were so posted as to be 
unseen.” ■ 

Among the new edifices, erected by His Majesty’s 
Commissioners for buiUling new churches, is a 
spacious one dedicated to this saint, on Walworth 
common, a short distance from Camberwell turn- 
pike. 
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ll]S(tronomical 

In June, 1830. 

A dazzling point emerges from the sea ; 

It spreads it rises -now it seems a dome 
Of burning gold ; it rests upon the rim 
Of waters ; lingers there a moment ; then 
Soars Up. 

It is the hour of noon : the god of day 
Stands on the highest pinnacle of heaven. 

Glorious, majestic, inexpressibly bright. 

ATHERSTONIv. 


SOLAR PHENOMENA. 

The Sun enters Cancer at 50 m. past 11 in the 
morning of the 21st of this month, according to 
the tabular zodiac; his position in the zodiac of 
nature is between Propus, a small star in the Via 
Lactea, and ij in Gemini ; the distance of his centre 
from the equinoctial is on this day equal to the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. 

The Sun having attained his greatest northern 
declination, all within the arctic circle enjoys per- 
petual day; at the verge of this circle, his orb just 
sinks below the horizon, and instantly re-ascends ; 
while at the antarctic circle, he rises for an instant 
and then disappears, leaving all within its boun- 
dary to the gloom and dreariness of their long 
wintry night, in some degree compensated by the 
almost constant presence of the Moon, the brightly 
beaming of the stars in Argo Navis, Centaurus, and 
the Southern Cross, and the brilliant corruscations 
of the Aurora Australis. 

SOLAR SPOTS. 

Owing to the ilhfminated atmosphere jV the 
A a 
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nights of this and the succeeding months, hut few 
opportunities present themselves for telescopic ob- 
servation of minute objects in the starry sky ; it 
may be recommended to the youthful astronomer 
to direct his attention to the solar disc, with the 
precaution of using coloured glasses to screen the 
eye ; a course of observations on the Sun’s glorious 
body will prove a source of astonishment, and in- 
teresting contemplation. 

The solar spots were first observed in England 
in December 1610; the first discovery of them is 
contended for by Galileo, Scheiner, and Harriot ; 
from Kill to 1629, the Sun’s disc was scarcely 
ever free from spots; from 1650 to 1670, but few 
spots were seen, and about a century since they 
were very seldom observed, not more than one in 
five or seven years appearing; of late years the 
Sun’s orb has rarely been seen without them, and 
some of these covering great parts of his surface. 

If a circular spot enters on the disc, it is appa- 
rently at first narrow, with a similar curvature to 
that of the edge of the disc ; in advancing towards 
the centre it assumes an elliptical form ; at the 
centre it a|)pcars of its true figure ; as it retreats, 
it re-assuines its oval form, and contracting to a 
line, after having traversed the disc, disappears at 
the western ed^e ; a similar ap})earance with mo- 
difications may be observed with spots of other 
forms, which proves that the Sun is a globular 
body, rotating on its axis. 

On the 20th May, 1829, twenty-eight spots of 
considerable magnitude were observed, besides se- 
veral minute ones in the vicinity of the larger, the 
whole extending from the eastern to the western 
edge, and occupying a zone nearly sixty degrees 
in breadth ; the bright mottled appearance called 
faculse was very conspicuous towards the weste!*n 
regions. 
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The Solar Disc, as it appeared the 33rd of October, 1829. 



The most pleasing and satisfaetoiy method of ex> 
amining the splar spohu and tracing theip progress 
from day to day, is by placing the object em- ^f a 
A a 2 
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telescope with the axis directed to the Sun^ through 
an aperture in the shutter of a darkened room, 
which will transmit his image in the most distinct 
manner on any suitable medium employed to re- 
ceive it, simh as white paper, or a disc of plaster of 
Paris, carefully levelled, and fixed in a frame, so 
that its surface may be at right angles to the axis 
of the instrument; in this way the Sun^s image 
may be magnified several feet, and the spots more 
than an inch in diameter. 

Table of the SurCs Rising afid Setting for every 
Hfthday. 

June 1st, San rises 33 m. after 3, sets 7 m. after 8 


6th, .. 


3, . 

. 11 ... 

... 8 

11th, . 

45 

3, . 

.15 ... 

... 8 

16th, . 


3, . 

. 17 ... 

... 8 

21st, 


3. . 

. 17 ... 

... 8 

26th, . . 



. 16 .., 

... 8 


Equation of Time^ 

To find the true time from the apparent, a cor- 
rection must be used as in the following 

Table of the Equation of Time for every fifth day. 

m. s. 

Tuesday, J une 1st, from the time by the dial subtract 2 36 

Sunday, — 6th, 1 47 

Friday, — 1 1 th, 0 51 

Wednesday, — 16th, to the time by the dial add .... 0 10 

Monday, — 21st, 1 15 

Saturday, — 26th, 2 20 

LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Phases of the Moon. 

Full Moon 6th day at 19 m. after 2 in the aftem. 

Last Quarter 13th .... 49 .... 10 at night. 

New Moon 20th •••• 3 .... 3 in the aftem. 

First Quarter 28th • . • . 16 .... 3 in the mom. 

MoovCs Passage over the Meridian. 

The Moon will pass the meridian of Greenwich 
at the following times, viz. 
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June 1st, at 34 m. after 8 in the eyening. 


2nd,. 

. 17 ... 

... 9 

3rd, . 

. 1 . • . 

...10 

4th, . 

. 46 ... 

...10 

5th, . 

.33 ... 

...11 

I2th, . 

.40 ... 

... 4 in the morning. 

13th, . 

.31 ... 

... 5 

14th,. 

.22 ... 

6 

15tb, . 

.13 ... 

... 7 

leth, , 

. 6 ... 

...8 

2eth, . 

. 0 ... 

. . . 5 in the afternoon. 

27th,. 

43 ... 

... 5 

28th, .. 

.25 .... 

... 6 

29th, . 

. 7 ... 

• . . 7 in the evening. 

SOtli, . 

. 51 ... 

... 7 


PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 
Phases of Venus. 


June 1st. — Illuminated part = 6.87907 
Dark part = 5.12093 

Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

IMMERSIONS. 

First Satellite, 7th day, 49 m. 4 s. after midnight. 

22d 6 . . 15 11 at night. 

30th 0 . . 47 1 in tlie morn. 

Second Satellite, 6th 22 . . 46 midnight. 

Third Satellite, 20th 35 . • 56 1 in the mom. 

Fourth Satellite, 17th 46 . . 24 11 at night. 


EMERSION. 

Fourth Satellite, 18th day, 15 m. 58 s. after 2 in the mom, 
Cofvjunction of the Moon with the Planets and 
Stars. 

June 3rd, with % in Virgo . . at 1 in the morn. 

8th, . . d . . Sagittarius, midnight. 

13th, . . . Aquarius. . 1 in the morn. 

20th, .. Mercury 3 

28th, . . 3 in Virgo ... .11 at night. 

Other Phenomena. 

Mercury will be stationary on the 3rd an I 27th 
of this month. In his inferior conjunction . a- half- 
past 6 of the evening of the 1 5th. 

Aa 3 
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HARMONY OF THE SPHERES. 

The melody supposed to be sent forth by the 
starry host in their ceaseless revolutions, was a 
favorite notion of the phibsopbers and poets of 
antiquity. Apollo was represented playing upon a 
harp of seven strings, the symbol of the Sun and 
planets, the strings representing the different dis- 
tances of die rolling orbs. This harmony they 
attributed to the various proportionate impressions 
acting at proper intervals; they conld not conceive 
that such prodigious bodies moving with such ra- 
pidity sliould be silent, for the atmosphere being 
continually impelled by them, a set of sounds must 
necessarily be produced agreeable to the impres- 
sions received, and the diversity and velocity of their 
motions; all these directed by the hand of the 
Almighty, produciog a sympathy of melodious 
chords : the Moon, as being the lowest of the pla- 
nets, corresponded to mi; Mercury, to fa; Venus, 
to sol ; the Sun, to la; Mars, to si; Jupiter, to ut; 
Saturn, to re ; and the Axed stars, as being the 
highest of all, to m?, or the octave. 

The allusions to this divine harmony are very 
frequent in ancient writings : “ The stars move in 
their course rejoicing.” ‘*Tlie morning stars sang 
togeth(»r.” “ Thee I invoke, thou self-created 
Being, who gave birth to nature, and whom light 
and darkness, and the whole train of globes and 
planets, encircle with eternal music.” Also in 
later times, the immortal Shakspeare, in his “ Mer- 
chant of Venice 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is tWek inlaid with patterns of bright gold. 

not the smallest star which thou bcholdest, 

But in Ilk motion, like an angel, sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
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Tliough the music of the spheres, regarded in its 
true light, is only au elegant fiction, Addison in his 
beautifiii hymn, “ The spacious firmament on high,” 
has given it more than an ideal existence, every 
verse of which suggests the idea of melody. 

Among modern poets, Henry Kirke White has 
the tbllowing beautiful passage on this subject : 

Who is it leads the planets on their dance—^ 

TJie mighty sisterhood ? Who is it strikes 
The harp of tinn ersal harmony ? 

Hark ! ^tis the voice of planets on their dance, 

Led by the arch contriver. Jieautiful 
The Lanuony of order ! How they sing ! 

Tiie regulated orbs upon their path 

Through the wide trackless ether sing, as though 

A siren sat upon each glittering gem. 

And made fair music, such as mortal hand 
Ne’er raised on the responding chords ; more like 
The mystic melody that oft the bard 
Hears in the strings of the suspended harp, 

Touched by some unknown beings that reside 
In evening breezes, or, at dead of night, 

Wake in the long, shrill pauses of the wind. 

To wliicli may be added another, by Atherstoue, 
in bis Midsummer Day^s Dream i’* a beautiful spirit 
is addressing a son of earth . 

Thou secst these shining orbs 
That wing their smooth way through the ticlds of ether ; 
And thou didst hear on earth the seas and hills 
Giving out joyful music ; — think’st thou then 
These mighty worlds are voiceless ? 

To thine ear, 

Unopened, what a deep and awiul silence 
Is in these lonely realnts of endless space ! 

The murmur of a stream, the gentle cooing 
Of a young dove, breaking upon this hush. 

Would seem to thee as loud as a cataract; 

But thou sbalt know that silence is not here, 

Nor dead vacuity ; throughout all space 
Nature hath her own music ; all that gives 
To the eye beauly, yields, to gifted ears, 

A melody as beauteous. Listen, now 
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Oh ! then there was a burst of glorious sounds, 

Such as 1 never head, and could not hear 
TVith waking sense, and live : nor can I tell, 

Nor could man comprehend, by any force 
Of words, the beauty, the sublimity 
Of that overwhelming chorus ; for, at once 
From every star there issued forth a voice 
That might have sounded to the uttermost ends 
Of space,— majestic, awful ; yet inspiring 
Joy, tenderness, devotion, rapture,— all 
That melts the spirit down in bliss, or lifts, 

Expands, and glorifies, as if it felt 
The presence of the actual Deity. 

At once the mighty spheres sent up their song 
In various and magnificent harmony ; 

Each twinkling star among the countless host 
Chanted exultingly, with tone distinct 
As if alone it sang ; yet all commixed 
In wondrous chorus : and the sun above 
Poured out his voice as if the infinitude 
Of space were filled with deep melodious thunder. 

The author of the Opening of the Sixth Seal” 
has the following : 

' Each flaming sun^ around 
Held planetary orbs their mystic dance 
That never had known change ; worlds above worlds, 
Countless as pearly drops that gem the mead 
On vernal morn, lay pillowed on the sky ; 

And in the centre of the wondrous whole 
The Deity Himself, benignant still. 

Guiding, protecting them, the Spirit of life 
Transfused, and Omnipresent, reigned o'er all. 

So they went on in harmony, and knew 
Each, its prescribed course ; and, as they rolled. 

Celestial music through the boundless space 
Incessant roamed, the music of the spheres, 

To mortal tiars inaudible, but oft 
By listening seraphs, in their viewless flight 
On light’s pure pinions, raptured heard ; so they 
In smooth unerring course, through ether fled. 

Rapidly nylling, and with hallowed song. 

Together hymned sweet music to their God. 

Exquisitely beautiful also are the allusions to this 
heavenly music in “ The Lost Pleiad,” by the 
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lovely authoress of The Itnprovisatrice/^ The 
poetic fiction depends on that often quoted verse of 
Ovid : 

Quae septem did, sex tament esse solent/’ 

Which s€V€n are called, though only six appear. 

from which it is supposed that one of these stars 
has disappeared from the cluster ; the asterism of 
the Pleiades bears some resemblance to a lyre. 

And who were they, the lovely seven, 

With shape of earth, and home in heaven ? 
Daughters of King Atlas they. 

Six were brides in sky and sea, 

To some crowned divinity ; 

But his youngest, loveliest one. 

Was as yet un wooed, unwon. 

This lovely Pleiad (Cyrene) becomes the bride 
of an earthly prince, and each day is passed in the 
sweetest intercourse — 

till the night 

Called on her starry host for light ; 

And that bright lyre arose on high , 

With its fair watchers to the sky. 

Borne by music on their way. 

Every chord a living ray. 

Sinking on a song-like breeze 
The Lyre of the Pleiades. 

With its seven fair sisters bent 
O'er their starry instrument, 

Each a star upon her brow, 

Somewhat dim in day-light’s glow. 

That clasped the flashing coronet 
On their midnight tresses set. 

This bright, this half immortal bride, who had 
left her glorious sphere, is deserted by Prince 
Cyris. 

They parted as all lovers part. 

She with her wronged, her breaking heart, 

But he rejoicing he is free. 
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~Twasi th<& Fed bae of twilight’s hoar 
That ti^htod up the forest bower, 

Where that sad Pleiad looked her last. 

The white wave of his plume is past ; 

She raised her listeaiRg head in vain. 

To catch his echoing step again. 

Then bowed her face upon her hand, 

And once pr twice a burning tear 
Wandered beyond, their white command. 
And mingled with the waters clear: 

’Tis said, that eveu from that day. 

Those w'aters caught their diamond ray. 

The evening shades closed o’er the sky. 

The night winds sang thefr melody : 

They seemed to rouse her from the dream 
That chained her by that lonely sXreain. 

She came when first the starry lyre 
Tinged the green, wave with kindling fire ; 

“ Come, sister,’* sang they» ‘♦to thy place;’* 
The Pleiad gazed, then hid her fhee : 

Slowly that lyre rose, while they sung<^ 

Alas there is one chord unstrung* 

It rose uiitit C^yrene's ear 
No longer could its music hear^ 

She sought the fouotain> and flung there 
The crown that bound her raven hair ! 

The starry crown, the sparkles died^ 
Darkening within its fated tide. 

She sinks by that lone wave , — ’tis past— 
There the lost Pleiad breathed her last« 

No mortal hand e’er made her grave ; 

But one pale rose was seen to wave. 
Guarding a sudden growth of flowers. 

Not like those sprung in summer hours. 

But pale and drooping ; each appears 
As if their only dew were t^ars. 

On that sky lyre a chord is mute ; 

fitaply one echo yet remains,. 

To linger on the poet’s lute. 

And tell in its most mournful strains, 

—A star hath left its native sky, 

To touch our cold earth, and to ^e. 
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snbt NatnrattiBif 0 IMms, 

For Juney 1830 . 

It was the morning of a day in spring, 

The sun looked gladness from the eastern sky ; 

Birds were upon the trees and on the wing, 

And all the air was rich with melody ; 

The heaven, the calm blue heaven was bright on high ; 
Earth laughed beneath, in all its freshening green ; 

The free blue stream, in joy went muriniiring by. 

And many a sunny glade and flow'ery scene 
Gleamed out, like thoughts of youth," life's troubled years 
between. 

The rose's breath upon the south wind came,— 

Oft, as its whisperings, the young branches stirred. 

And dowers, for which the poet hath no name ; 

While, 'midst the blossoms of the grove was heard 
The murmur of the restless humming bird ; 

Waters were dancing in the mellow light, 

And joyous tones, and many a cheerful word, 

Stole on the charmed ear with soul delight, 

As waits on soft sweet tones of music heard at night. 

The night dews lay in the half-open flower, 

Like hopes that nestle in the youthful breast, 

And ruffled by llie light airs of the hour, 

Awoke the clear lake from its glassy rest ; 

Far blending with the blue and distant west, 

Lay the dim woodlands, and the quiet gleam 
Of amber clouds, like islands of the blest, 

Glorious and bright, and changing like a dream, 

And lessening fast away beneath the intenser beam. 

Songs were amid the mountains far and wide 
And songs were on the green slopes blooming nigh ; 
While 'mid the springing flowers on every side, 

Upon its painted wing.s, the butterfly 
Roamed a sweet blossom of the sunny sky ; 

The visible smile of joy was on the scene ; 

*Twas a bright vision but too soon to die : 

Spring may not linger in her robes of green— 

Autumn, in storm and shade, shall quench the suitnnc; heeii. 

w. G. C. CL.,i KE. 
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Our gardens and fields are now decorated with 
the beauties of spring, and every region presents 
the most delightful aspect. June is the most en- 
chanting season in the year. Insensible enough to 
all the beauties of nature must that person be, who 
prefers the drowsy influence of bed, and the con- 
fined limits of a gloomy chamber, to the freshness 
and brilliancy of a June mornipg» From the first 
hour of dawn, to the last gleam of returning day, 
all is exhilerating and joyous. Long before the sun 
rises, or the eastern sky has become red with its ap- 
proach, I hear the lyric lark, the messenger of the 
morning, with his loud shrill voice, soaring as be 
sings, thus giving his early notice to the rest of the 
tunefiil nations. Forth they come, each to pour 
forth his offering of praise. What a contrast this 
to the long unbroken silence of winter ! The return 
of the birds is among the surest harbingers of spring. 
It is pleasing to see the robin, which, shy and sus- 
picious, has ranged the deepest woods for the bitter 
berries of winter, now returning to us, to renew his 
summer acquaintance, to build again his nest on the 
elm at the door, and again to gather crumbs be- 
neath our windows. 

How delightful at this season is a country life ; 
but niral retirement, to be fully enjoyed, requires 
the exercise of much more mental activity than is 
commonly supposed. Men of heavy, sensual na- 
tures, only sleep away existence in such situations. 
The luxury of sunshine and green fields, can no 
more than any other luxury, yield a long delight of 
itself ; and when the senses have once become ac- 
quainted with its sweetness, and the flowers and the 
singing of birds are no longer a novelty, the wilder- 
ness, to such people, is as well without roses as with. 
The beauty of country solitude lies, like the sweet- 
est flowers, wrapped up in leafy glens, and in {)aths 
that are hidden from careless eyes; beneath the 
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long grass of lonely meadows, and old frowning 
rocks and ancient trees. To be discovered, it must 
be looked for with the eye of all the senses ; in the 
still morning and the stiller night ; in the face and 
in spite of the biting winter blast, as well as when 
the summer comes in at our doors and windows to 
call us forth . — New Monthly Magazine. 

The lovely and talented authoress of the following 
song, when she wrote it, must have been impressed 
with similar feelings to the above. 

NATIVE HOME. 

A SONG, BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

Upon the Ganges’ regal stream. 

The sun’s bright splendors rest, 

And gorgeously the noon*tide beam 
Reposes on its breast : 

But in a small secluded nook, 

Beyond the western sea, 

There rippling glides a narrow brook, 

That’s dearer far to me. 

The lory perches on my hand. 

Caressing to be fed, 

And spreads its plumes at my command. 

And stoops its purple head ; 

But where the robin, humble guest, 

Comes flymg from the tree. 

Which bears its unpretending nest, 

Alas I I’d rather be. 

The fire-fly flashes through the sky, 

A meteor rich and bright ; 

And the wide space around, on high, 

Gleams with its emerald light ; 

Though glory tracks that shooting star, 

And bright its splendors shine. 

The glow-worm’s lamp is dearer far 
To this sad heart of mine. 

Throughout the summer year, the flowers 
In all the flush of bloom, 

Clustering around the forest bowers, 

Exhale their rich perfume. 

B b 
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The daisy, and the primrose pale, 

Though scentless they may be. 

That gem a far, far distant vale, 

Are much more prized by me. 

The lotus ope’s its chalices, 

U poD the tank’s broad lake, 

Where India’s stately palaces 
Their ample mirrors make : 

But reckless of each tower and dome, 

The splendid and the grand, 

I languish for a cottage home 
Within my native land. 

Benares, Forget me Not, 1830. 

During this month the gardens assume the most 
pleasing appearance of any period in the year. The 
pjants now in flower are too numerous to specify ; 
the principal, however, are the moss Provence rose, 
(rosa 7nuscosa;) double yellow rose, (rosa suU 
phtirea;) yellow rose, (rosa lutea;) guelder rose, 
(viburnum opulmi) doubtful poppy, (papaver 
dubium;) early red poppy, (papaver argemone;) 
maiden pink, (dianthus deltoides^) garden pink, 
(dianthus hartensis;) Indian pink, (dianthus si^ 
nensis;) sensitive plant, (mimosa sensitiva;) dwarf 
larkspur, (delphinium Ajads;) sweet William, (dU 
anthus barbatus;) sword lily, (gladiolus communis; ) 
Turk's-cap lily, (lilium pomponium;) orange lily, 
(lilium bulbefirum;) white lily, (lilium candidum.) 

TO A LILY FLOWERING BY MOON-LIGHT. 

O, why, thou lily pale, 

Lovest thou to blossom in the wan mooii-light. 

And shed thy rich perfume upon the night ? 

When all thy sisterhood, 

In silken cowl and hood, 

Screed their soft faces from the sickly gale ? 

Fair horned Cynthia woos thy modest flower. 

And ^tfa her beaming lips 
Thy kisses cold she sips, 

For thou art aye her only paramour ; 

What time she nightly quits her starry bower. 
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Trick’d in celestial light 
And silver crescent bright. 

Oh ! ask thy vestal queen 
If she will then advise, 

Where in the blessed skies 
That maiden may be seen, 

Who hung like thee her pale head thro’ the day, 
Love-sick and pining for the evening ray ; 

And lived a virgin chaste, amid the folly 
Of this bad world, and died of melancholy? 

Ah, tell me where she dwells ? 

So on thy mournful bells 
Shall Dian nightly fling 
Her tender sighs to give tlice fresh perfume, 

Her pale night lustre to enhance thy bloom, 

And And thee tears to feed thy sorrowing. 

Ladies* Pocket Magazine. 

The following lines were written on observing the 
Forget-me-not growing near a rose-tree in full 
bloom, of the kind called the Pronville Rose, the 
leaves of which are tinged with blue, and which may 
be seen in the highest perfection during the month 
of June, at Lee’s nursery, Hammersmith, where 
there are above twelve hundred varieties of that (ie> 
licate flower. 

THE ENVIOUS ROSES. 

A pretty blue-eyed laughing flower 
Grew wildly near a myrtle bower. 

Where many roses graced the spot, 

Who envied the — Forget me not. 

“ Ah, simple flower!” the roses cried, 

“You boast a power to iis denied ; 

You speak the language of the heart. 

Whilst fragrance only we impart.” 

At length the roses jealous grew. 

And stoic the wild flow'rs tinge of blue. 
Exclaiming, Ah, how blest our lot ! 

We’re now like you— Forget me not” 

Forget me Not, 1830. 

The following maybe very appropriately tjo- 
duced at this season. 

Bb2 
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LITTLE FLORA’S SONG. 

BY T. K. HBRVEYy ESQ* 

Will you not buy my flowers?—- 
Fve been on the primrose-hill ; 

1 have been where the lily builds silver bowers, 

On the edge of the singing rill : 

I followed the bee where the sallow grows. 

By the amurath dim and pale ; 

And I tracked the butterfly’s wing to the rose, 

In her palace of her vato 1 

Choose what you love the best !— 

All culled in the cool fresh morn ; 

For I wakened the lark from the tulip’s breast, 

In the depth’s of the waving corn ! 

A rainbow might have dyed this wreath,— 

It has every scent and hue 

That is born of the west-wind’s wooing breath, 

Or waked by the early dew ! 

Fragrant, and sweet, and fair ! 

Yet they neither toil nor spin ; 

But they have not known the touch of care, 

Nor the taint of mortal sin ! 

Beside their beauty pure and lone, 

The glow of earthly fame, 

Or the pomp and pride of Solomon 
Is a vain and empty name ! 

Is not my calling sweet ? 

To dwell amid beautiful things, — 

Flowers giving perfume at my feet, 

And birds— /lAc flowers with wings : 

Oh ! happy they who shun the strife 
Of pride or passion’s hours, 

And glide along the calm of life, 

Like me, dispensing flowers ! 

New Yearns Gift. 

There are many garden flower plants which may 
be increased^aterially at this season by cuttings of 
the lateral shoots of their stems. All slips and cut- 
tings of plants, however, will succeed best, when 
aided by moderate bottom heat, and in a soil of pure 
sand, but without heat. Pinks, carnations, myrtles. 
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roses (particularly the delicate green house rose, 
(rosa sempervirensy) have been successfully struck 
by putting into the striking pots, first a layer of 
road sweeping, chiefly silaceoussand; and secondly, 
a thin layer of fresh horse-dung, free from straw, in 
which latter the cuttings are planted : then, by cover- 
ing in the usual way, with hand-glasses, forty-nine in 
fifty cuttings have succeeded. A chip of brick, or a 
bit of cinder, placed so as to keep the end of the cut- 
ting firm and give it stimulus, would be an improve- 
ment. 

This is a busy month in the operations of insects, 
and the entomologist will find an ample fund of 
amusement in watching the operations of wasps, and 
the mechanical arts of bees : the industry of these 
little creatures is an example worthy human imita- 
tion. 


THE BEES' INVOCATION. 

BY J. R. PRIOR. 

Up ! the rosy light appears 
Beautiful in orient spheres ; 

Through the windows of the leaves, 
Through the grasses’ liquid sheaves, 

Far and wide the air is winging, 

Sweet and true the birds are singing, 
Sloth will canker, toil will bless, — 

Forth and meet the flowers’ caress. 

Dainty blossoms, rich and rare, 

Open, void of sin or care ; 

Virtue’s honey they contain 
Sweeter for the day-break rain : 

Up and climb the hill of joy, 

Forth and hymns with toil employ ; 
Broader, brighter, daylight beams 
On woodlands, valleys, glens and streams. 

By the tide of time ’tis fair ; ^ 

Up, and swim the sea of air ; 

By the dial’s dew-like tears, 

The bough of feeling draws and bears, 

B b 3 
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Forth, and Nature’s mercy praise, 

Seek her gifts and rest on rays ; 

Think that storms may fall and close 
Both oiir labors and the rose. 

By our free examples wrought, 

Hope is fed and peace is taught, 

Moments in our circles run. 

Faith we succour, sloth we shun, 

Truth’s the essence of our breath 
First drawn to the last— and death : 

Wax and honey in our store, 

Happy ! — forth, we toil for more ! 

Up I and catch the lock of time— 

Forth !— enjoy the passing prime. 

As swallows^ and most migratory birds^ are now 
busy in the work of incubation ; and nearly all song 
birds become silent soon after midsummer, we shall 
close this month with an extract from Mr. Jenning’s 
Ornithologia^ a volume containing much informa- 
tion as well as amusement to the lovers of that 
delightful study : — 

THE BANQUET. 

Behold now the banquet ! And, first, we remark. 

That the banqueting -hall was a large shady park ; 

The table a glade— cloth a carpet of green, 

Where sweet-smelling shrubs strew’d about might be seen. 
The lilac put forth her delights in the vale ; 

Other spring-flowers' odours were mix’d with the gale. 
With encouraging smile nature sat at the feast ; 

Her converse a charm that enraptured each guest. 

The viands were various to suit every taste, 

Got together by magic, assisted by huste : , 

The dishes, all simple, no surfeit produce : 

Nor did wine’s effervescence excite to abuse. 

There was corn— oaU, barley^ for many a Fowl ; 

There was grass for the Goose, and a mouse for the Owl. 
There were pease for the Rook,, as an elegant treat ; 

For the Crow thw was carrion, he glories to eat. 

The Bullfinch’ri^t was some buds from the plum, 

That, torn fresh from the tree, made the gardener look glum. 
For Pheasants and Nightingales, ants* eggs were found ; 

And flies for the Swallows in numbers abound. 
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For the Sea-gull was many a eoekehaft&r-gwh ; 

Many Warblers pick'd worms from the tree or the shrub ; 
The Sea-birds directed attention to fish ; 

The Duck partook almost of eveiy dish* 

For the Swan were some water-plants pluck'd from the pond ; 
Of^A the King-fishers eTincca they were fond. 

The Divers, Grebes, Guillemots, Water-Rails, too, 

On the dishes of Jish all instinctively flew. 

For the Goldfinch was groundsel, a delicate bit ; 

There Was sunfiower-seed for the saudy Tomtit. 

For the Crane was ap eel; for the Thrush was a snail; 

And barley for Partridge, for Pigeon, and Quail. 

For the Cuckoo, an earthworm^his greatest delight ; 

Some Hawks, otfou}l,fiesh, or fish, seiz'd what they might ; 
But the Kestril, a mouse to all dainties preferred ; 

While the Shrike pounc'd, at once, on some poor helpless 
bird. 

For the House-Sparrow, wAsat^he's reputed a thief ; 

The Eagle himself got a slice of raw-beef. 

The Turkey of apples partook as a treat. 

And the Cock and Hen caught up a bone of cold meat. 

The Dessert !— It consisted of only one thing ; 

A clear stream of water just fresh from the spring. 
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The Romans called this month Julius, in honor 
of Julius Caesar, who was born on the twelfth day 
of it. It was previously called Qtdntilis, on account 
of its being the fifth month of the Romulean year. 
The Saxons called it Hew^monath, from the bay- 
harvest. 


2.— -VISITATION OF THB BLBESED VIRGIN HART. 

A festival to commemorate the journey of the 
Virgin Mary to visit the mother of St. John the 
Baptist, in the mountain of Judea. The celebration 
of this clay was instituted by Pope Urban VI. and 
afterwards confirmed by the council of Basil in 
1441. 

3. — ^DOG-DATS BEGIN. 

On this day commence, according to the Alma- 
nack, the Canicular, or Dog-days, which are a cer- 
tain number of days preceeding and following the 
heliacal rising of Canicula, or the Dog-star, in the 
morning. Their beginning is usually fixed in the 
calendars, on the 3rd of July, and their termination 
on the 11th of August; but this is a palpable mis- 
take, since the heliacal rising of this star docs nor 
now take place, at least in our latitude, till near the 
latter end of August; and in five or six thousand 
years more, Canicula may chance to be charged 
with bringing frost and snow, as it will then, owing 
to the f^ecession of the equinoxes, rise in No- 
vember and December.— Btif/er’s Chronological 
Exerdscs. 

Some authors say, from Hippocrates to Pliny, 
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that the day this star first rises in the inomiDg, the 
sea boils, wine turns sour, dogs begin to grow mad, 
the bile increases and irritates, and all animals 
grow languid I also, that the diseases it usually 
occasions in men, are burning fevers, hysterics, and 
phreusies. The Romans sacrificed a brown dog 
every year to Canicula, at his fiirst rising, to appease 
his rage. — Hutton. 

4. — TRAMSI^nON OF ST. MARTIN. 

This day was appointed to commemorate the 
translation or removal of St. Martin's body to a 
more magnificent tomb. This honor was conferred 
on the Saint by Perpetuus, one of his successors in 
the see of Tours. For the festival of St. Martin, 
see the 1 \th of NoveTnher. 

THOMAS A BECKRT. 

This festival is appointed for the anniversary of 
the translation of the relics of St. Thomas a Becket 
fi'om the undercroft ol Canterbury cathedral, in the 
year 1220, to a sumptuous shrine at the east end of 
the church, whither they attracted crowds of pil- 
grims, and, according to tradition, worked many 
miracles. 

Becket was the son of a merchant, and bom in 
London, in 1119. He was employed by Henry the 
Second on many important missions, and was re- 
warded with the chancellorship and the archbishop- 
ric of Canterbury. He now assumed the arrogance 
of a monarch, and quarrelled with the king, w'bo 
seized upon bis goods and the revenues of bis see. 
Becket accordingly left the country, and at Sens 
resigned his archbishopric into the hands of the 
pope, who returned it to him, with promises of sup- 
port. After a lapse of seven years he returned, 
through the intercession of the French king and the 
pope; but refusing to absolve some bishops "iHd 
others, whom be bad excommunicated, the king 
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grew enraged, and is said to have exclaimed, that 
he was an unhappy prince, who maintained a great 
number of lazy insignificant persons about him, 
none of whom had gratitude, or spirit enough, to 
revenge him on a single insolent prelate, who gave 
him so much disturbance/’ On this, four knights 
repaired to Canterbury, and assassinated the arch- 
bishop at the altar of his cathedral, Dec. 29, 1171. 
For this the king was obliged, by the pope, to do 
penance at Becket’s tomb, where he w" ‘;courged 
by the monks, and passed the whole day aud night 
fasting, on the bare stones. The murderers were 
sent on a penance to the Holy Land, where they 
died, and Becket was canonized two years after. 

15. ^ST. SWITHIN. 

St. Swithin was a native of Winchester, cele- 
brated for his virtues. He was the tutor both of 
Ethewolph and of Alfred ; and besides establishing 
churches in most parts of his diocese for the spiritual 
advantage of his people, be likewise built bridges, 
and other public works- At the back of the altar 
in the cathedral of Winchester, is a chapel, in which 
the shrine of St. Swithin was formerly kept ; his 
skull is said to have been deposited in the cathedral 
at Canterbury. Swithin is the patron saint of Win- 
chester cathedral, aud one of the parochial churches 
in that city is also dedicated to him . — Winchester 
Gttxdem 

Tradition says Bishop Swithin was buried in the 
church-yard at Winchester, from whence it was re- 
solved to remove, or translate, bis remains into the 
church, but on the day when his translation was to take 
place it rained violently, and continued to do so for 
the thirty-^iue days following, which prevented the 
ceremony, as it was thought that Swithin, disliking 
the exhumation, had taken this means of manifest- 
ing bis objections, and hence the common report of 
forty days’ rain . — GentlemarCs Magazine. 
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19. — 1821.---KING GE0R6B IV. CBOWNEO. 

My crown is called content : 

A crown it is that seldom kin$cs enjoy. 

Shakspeare*s Henry VL 

19. 1829. ^ANTHONY HlGilMORB DIBD, iETAT. 70. 

A solicitor of Gray^s Inn, and a philanthropist of 
some eminence. He published several works, the 
principal of, which are 7'he History of Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses; Reflections on the Law of 
Libel; A Treatise on the Law of Idiotcy and 
Lunacy ; and A History of Public Charities in the 
Metropolis. He was a friend of the celebrated 
Granville Sharpe, and followed in the steps of that 
good ^jan. A life passed with such a guiding-star, 
cannot fail to have been one of essential service to 
the great purposes of human life. 

20. ST. MARGARET. 

Slie was tfu daughter of a pagan priest, and born 
at Antioch, liefusing to abjure her religion, she 
w^’as first tortured, and then beheaded, in the year 
278 . 

22. ST, MARY MAGDALEN. 

This festi' id was instituted by King Edward VI., 
and discontinued at the period of the reformation. 

MARY MAGDALEN. 

From the Spanish of Rartholome Leonardo de Argensola. 

Blessed, yet sinful one, and broken-hearted? 

The crowd »rc pointing at the thing forloni, 

In wonder and in scorn ; 

Thou weepest days of innocence departed. 

Thou weepest, and thy tears have power to move 
The Lord to pity and love. 

The greatest of thy follies are forgiv'n, 

Even for the least of all the tears that shine 
On that pale cheek of thine. 

Thou didst kneel down to him who came from hea^*. n, 
Evil and ignorant, and thou sbalt rise ^ 

Holy, and pure, and wise. 
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It is not much that to the fragrant blossom 
The ragged briar should change, the bitter fir 
Distil Arabian myrrh ; 

Nor that, upon the win^ desert’s bosom, 

The harvest should rise plenteous* and the swain 
Bear home the abundant grain. 

But come and see the bleak and barren mountains 
Thick to their tops with roses, come and see ; 

Leaves on the dry dead tree : 

The perished plant, set out by living fountains, 

Grows fruitful, and its beauteous branches rise, 

For ever, towards the skies. B. 

Many doubts exist as to the identity of Mary 
Magdalen, notwithstanding which there are nu- 
merous churches dedicated to her memory. A 
very ancient one is situated at Eynesbury in Hun- 
tingdonshire, and presents an extremely venerable, 
as well as picturesque, appearance. 



2fi. — ST. JAMES. 

St. James the Great, the son of Zebedee, and the 
brotbier ef John the Evangelist, was born at Beth- 
saida, in Gallilee, and was the first of the apostles 
who suffered martyrdom. 
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It is supposed that he first preached the gospel to 
the dispersed Jews^.aud afterwards returned to Ju- 
dea, where he preached at Jeruralem, when the 
Jews excited Herod Agrippa against him, who had 
him beheaded with a sworu, atout the year 44. St. 
Clement of Alexandria relates, that bis accuser was 
so struck with his constancy, that he became con- 
verted, and suffered with him. The Spaniards pre- 
tend that they had St. James for their apostle, and 
boast of having his body ; but their pretensions have 
been refuted by Baronins in his Annals. 

This is the first day oysters are allowed to be sold 
in London. 

25. — 1827.— THOMAS roButNe, ^tat. 33. 

Envy not the poet’s name, 

Darken not his dawn of fame ; 

^Tis the guerdon of a mind 
'Bove the thralls of earthly kind : 

*Tis the haven for a soul 
Where the storms of genius roll ; 

It often lights him to his doom — 

A halo round an earthly tomb ? 

The whirling brain.and heated brow,-— 

, Ideas that torture while they grow ; 

The soaring fancy over-fraught, 

The bUrnihg agonies of thought; 

The sleepless eye and racking head. 

The airy terrors round him spread ; 

Or freezing smile of apathy, 

. Or scowl of green-^ed jewousy ; 

. Or haggatd^ want, whose lean hands Wave' 

Onto a cold, nncovei^d grave : 

Oh ! these must win a poet's name ! * 

^en dai:ken nothis dawn of fame. 

JR. Montgomery, 

The life of a poet, in general, has but little in it 
for the pen of a biographer. For this truly talented 
bard of Erin” we can do little more than reprint 
tribute which appeared^ at the period '^f;,bis 
deatb^^in ihoIAtera/^ Gazette^ It was funVE&ed 
cc I 
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to that journal by a friend of the deceased, Mr. 
J. B. Whitty, the popular author of Ta3*t of Irish 
Life, and other works. 

Irish literature has austained a severe loss by 
the premature bite of this gentleman. Among his 
countrymen, he ranked high as a poet, and it was 
fondly imagined by his friends — among whom he 
numbered nearly every man of worth and talent in 
Ireland — that time alone was wanted to develope 
more fully those talents which bad even thus early 
reflected lustre upon his character. Though not 
sufficiently known in England, it cannot be out of 
place here to give a brief memoir of this * son of 
song,’ who had, in despite of untoward circum- 
stances, at the early age of thirty, secured himself a 
conspicuous place in the literary annals of Ireland. 

“ Mr Furlong was born at a place called Scara- 
walsh, within three miles of Enniscorthy, in Wex- 
ford. His father was a thriving farmer, and gave 
him an education suitable to a youth intended for 
the counting-house ; and, at fourteen, he was bound 
apprentice to a respectable trader in the Irish me- 
tropolis. The ledger, howevei*, had less attraction 
for him than the muses ; but though he ‘ lisped in 
numbers,’ he did not let his passion for poetiy in- 
terfere with his more useful and more important 
duties. Through life he retained the friendship of 
his employer } and when that gentleman died, some 
years ago, Mr. Furlong lamented his fate in a 
{^||u^c'{)oem, entitled The Burial. 

■ tbcAbleisuremomeBlsof which commer- 

business ddmits, Mr. Furlong cultivated polite 
literature with the most indefatigable industry; and 
long before the expiration of his apprentieeship, he 
had becon^’a contributor to various periodical pub- 
lications in' titmdon and Dublin. His devotion to 
the forbidden nine did apt' escape some of those 
sages who have an instinctive abhorrence of poettry. 
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They rebuked the.‘yi>ung bard; but he was not to 
be deterred from' his fovorite pursuit; and he wrote 
a Vindication of Poetry ; in the exordium to which 
he thus addresses one of these olMrusive friends : — 

** Go ! dotard, go ! and if it .suits thy mind, 

Range ponder rocks, and reason #ith the ^dnd ; 

Or if its motions own another’s will, ^ 

Walk to the beach, and bid the waves be still ; 

In newer orbits let the planets run, 

Or throw a cloud of darkness o’er the sun t 
' A measured movement bid the comets keep, 

Or loll the music of the spheres to sleep ! 

These may obey thee, but the tiery soul 
Of genius owns not, brooks not their control/’. 

At length he was able to indulge withoutobstriic* 
tion in his love of literature. I^r. Jameson^ a man 
of enlarged and liberal views, gave him a confiden- 
tial situation in his distillery, which did not, how- 
ever, engross his whole time. He now began to 
essay the hill 

Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar;” 

published the MUanihropey a didactic poem, and 
contributed largely to the New Monthly Magazine. 
In 1822, be projected the New Irish Magazine; 
and, in 1825, when the Morning Register was start* 
ed, Furlong wrote a number of clever parodies, 
which, though addressed to local subjects, generally 
found their way into the columns of the London 
journals. In the same year he became a contri- 
butor to Robinses London and Dublin Magazine. 
His reputation now stood so high, that his name 
was often coupled with that of Moore at convivial 
meetings in Dublin \ the Irish literati courted his 
society, and his countrymen in general spoke loudly 
in praise of bis talents. His lyrical compositions 
attained great popularity — they were sung at , the 
piano, and chanted by the unmusical syrens the 
streets. At length it was bis good fortune to be , 
c c 2 • 
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^engaged on a work of*>inore. decided importance. 
Mr. Hardiman, author of the History of Oalway, 
&c. having prelected the publication ^ the remains 
of the Irish bards, Furlong undertook to translate 
the songs of the celebrated Carolan. These he 
compietol ; and by the kindness of Mr. Joseph 
Robins, the intimate friend of the deceased, we are 
enabled to give the original of the far-famed song of 
Molly Astore^ as translated by Mr. Furlong, from 
the Irish Minstrelsy^ now in the press. 

‘‘ Oh ! Mary dear, bright peerless flower 
Pride of the plains of Nair ; 

Behold me droop, through each dull hour. 

In souUconsuming care. 

In friends, in wine, where joy was found. 

No joy 1 now can see ; 

But still where pleasure reigns around, 

I sigh, and think of thee. 

The cuckoo's notes 1 love to hear, 

When summer warms the skies, 

When fresh the banks and brakes appear, 

And flowers around us rise ; 

That blithe bird sings her song so clear. 

And she sings when the sunbeams shine ; 

Her voice is sweet— but, Mary, dear, 

Not half so sweet as thine ! 

From town to town I've idly stray'd, 

I've wander’d many a mile ; 

I’ve met with many a blodming maid, 

And own'd her charms the while ; 

I’ve gassed on some that then seemed fair, 

But when thy looks I see, , 

I find there’s none that can compare, 

My Mary, dear, with thee'F' 

Mr Furlong had also ia the press when he died, 
a poem.^ some length, entitled the Doom of 
which, we understand, will be published 
immediately. The MS. was warmly eulogised by 
Maturin. 

Mr. Furlong was a man of the most amiablu 
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andinoflSsnsiveiaaiMierst ='£TervoiietirhokBe#faim 
l 0 T«d him ; and 'dtocigh>inaB)r :in on 

some occasions, the keenness of hissatirej' death 
was lamented by allj^and his funeral attended by the 
fiist characters among the opposite parties.” 

Since the foregoing, was written, a handsome mo- 
nument has been erected' by >bis fHends over his 
grave, which ti^ next to tbat^ef the antiquarian 
Grose, in Drumcondta church-yard. 

The Irish Jiinstrelaif, which is- on die eve of pub- 
iication, it is hoped will establish sufficient character 
for Mr. Furlong to inducesome competent friend to 
select his ** Literary Remains” from the oblivion 
into which many of them have sunk from being scat- 
tered through various magazines and newspapers. 

26.— ST. ANN.B. 

This festival, in honor of the mother of the Vir- 
gin Mary, is discontinued in the Protestant church, 
but is still celebrated by the Latin church. - 

26. 1820. FiBST CHAIN BRID6B IN GRBAT BRITAIN 

OPBNBD. 

This day may be regarded as one worthy of re- 
membrance from the success which has attended 
several similar constructions since the above. This 
bridge extends across the river Tweed, near Ber- 
wick. 'i'he extreme length of the suspending chains 
from the point of junction, on each side of the 
Tweed, is 690 feet; from the stone abutments 432; 
and jthe height alme the surfoce of the river is 27 
feet. The weight of the chains, platforms, &c. is 
about 160 tons; but the bridge is calculated to 
support 360 tons, a greater weight, -in all probality, 
than it can ever sulgected to. Iti' the centre on 
each side is the inscription. Pis vmta fortior. This 
elegant structure is the invention of Captidn Brown 
of the Royal Navy, and cost only £5000. 
the expense of k ktmte one >in the- saihe situa- 
c c3 
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tioD, \YouM bav^ exceeded ^^,000. Tbe bridge 
was opened'in tbefireseace ai Lord Howe, ProliM* 
sor l^Ue, end several scieatafie meor who were 
preceded over the >brid^ bjr C^tain Brown, and 
followed by an immense concourse of spectates. 

The chain bridge at Bangoe Ferry and the sns- 
penrion pier at Brighton,^ are the -most prominent 
objects that have teen since erected on a similiu* 
plan., . ' 

The construction of chain bridges did not originate 
in this country. Turner, in his Fityage to Thibet, 
mentions a bridge at Ichinoheiu, near Cbuka, which 
is 140 feet in length supported by five chains, 
covered with pieces of bamboo, over which men and 
horses pass. 

No doubt bridges of this construction originated 
in South America, where they are very common 
and were marie long previous to the arrival of the 
Europeans. Humboldt, in his TVavels in South 
America, gives a description ahd'^epresentation of 
a suspension bridge in that.oounti^^ which, however 
rude, no doubt gave the idea of tte splendid erec- 
tions which have of late yters te^lf made. 



This view is copied from Humboldt, and repre- 
sents a bridge constructed over the little river 


-miVL¥»18aO. ^5 

Cluunbo, near the-village of Peaipo^ It is 120 feet 
longi and seven or eight wide, and forjned of iropea 
three or four inehes in diameter, and made from the 
fibrous root of the American agay^. . Th^ are 
attached to rude scafPokiing, cmnposed of the trunks 
of several trees, erected on the shore, on. each 
side of the river;. and upon thenrare small round 
pieces of hamboo^aid transversely. - As die weight 
of the bridge causes the trees to bend towards the 
middle of the river, and as it would be imprudent 
to strain them with too much force; steps or lad* 
ders- are constructed at the two extremities of the 
bridge. 
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In Judy, 1 ^ 0 ; 

SOLAl^ PHENOMENA. 

Sun enters Leo at 38 m. after 10 in .the 
morning of the 23rd of this month ; and he rises 
and sets during the same period as in the following 

Table of the Sun’s Rising and Setting Jbr every 
Fifth Dtjcy. 

July 1st, Sun rises 46 min. after 3, sets 15 min. after 8 


6th 

• • 4S «•••,. • • 

3, 

.. 12 ... 

.... 8 

nth, 

. , 62 

3, 

. . 8 * . . 

.... 8 

lethj 

. . 67 

3, 

• • 3 • • • 

.... 8 

21st, 

.. 3 

4, . 

. 67 ... 

.... 7 

26th, 

.. 10 

4, . 

» 60 ... 

.... 7 

31st, • • e • • • 

.e 17 

4, , 

. 43 ... 

.... 7 


Eguation ofTime. 

As the Earth's motion in its orbit, and oonse- 
quenlly the Sun’s apparent progress in the ecliptic, 
is not regular, a difference arises between the time 
as indicated by a ^ood sun-dial, and a well regu- 
lated clock. The following Table shows the quan- 
tity that must be added to the solar time, to obtain 
that which the clock ought tO.;.sbow at . the same 
moment. 

TABLE, . , 

m. s. 

Thursday, July 1st, to the time' by the dial aM 3 21 


Tuesday., 

6tb, 


16 

Snnday, . 

1 1 til, 


1 

Prid^ . ; 

16th, 


36 

W^ij^ay,.. 

21st, 


0 

M^y, . . 

26th, 


9 

SUlarday, . . 

31st, 


3 
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LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Pliases of the Mom. 

Fuii Moon, . 6th day, at 34 in. after 3in the ntom. 


Last Quarter, ISA .... 36 ...... 3 

New Moon, 20th .... 14 after inidnight. 


First Quarter, 27th .... 36 Sin thie even. 

Mom’s Passive oner the Mertdian. 

The Moon 'mil transit the first meridian of this 
country at the following times during this month : 

July 1st, at 36 m. after 8 in the evening. 


2nd,.. 22 


3rd,.. 10 


4th,.. 1 


11th, ..14 


126),.. 6 


13th,.. 67 


14th,.. 60 


16th, ..44 


16th,.. 39 


26th,.. 17 


26th, ..60 


27tb, ..42 


28th, ..26 


29th, ..12 

7 

30tb, ..69 . 


31st, . 49 . 



PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 

Phases of Venus, 

July Ist^Illuminated part 9 8.3684 
, Bark part s= 3.6416 

Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

EMERSIONS. 

First Satellite, 8th day, 38 m. 6 8. after 11 at night. 


16th . 32 . . 68 . . . . 1 in the mom. 

24th . 56 .. 46 Satnight. 

31st . 61 . . 64 11 

Second Satellite, 26th . 1 . . 23 0 

Third Satellite, 26th . 48 • • 37 after midnight. 
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Form of Satum^s Ring. ■ 

July 1st,— TransTerse axis' = 1.000 

CoAjngate axis = —0.276 

Qnyunction of tho Moon with Fixed Stars. 

July 10th, with y in Aquarius at 6 in the morn. . 

16th. . . y in Taurus .... 6 

16th, .. Aldebaran. ...,.ll 

Mercury at his greatest dongation oh the 9tb of 
this month. 

JUPITER IN OPPOSITION. 

This planet wili attain this fitvorable position for 
observation at Ibm. after the noon of the 5th of this 
month, and continue during the summer evenings a 
most conspicuous and beautiful object. 

In tracing its history to remote antiquity, Jupiter 
is supposed to be the heavenly body dedicated to 
Matn, on bis deification, this name bearing the same 
signification with that in the Greek for the King of 
the gods. By the Hebrews, it was called Gad, also 
Khokhabzedec, star of justice, and probably conse- 
crated to Mekkisedec, whose name signifies a righ- 
teous king] it was also known among this ancient 
people by the denomination of Mazal, and its influ- 
ence supposed to be very great in promoting fruit- 
fulness ; — Mazed, however, may be considered to 
mean other stars, from the following Hebrew pro- 
verb, — “ There is no herb in the earth, which hath 
not a Mazal or star in the firmament, answering it, 
and striking it, saying, Grow.” 

Jupiter was called by the Egyptians the star of 
Osiris; among the three hundred deities of this 
name, ^^fcognised by the Grecian mythology, that, 
appre^iiinted to the planet, was Phaethon, or bright- 
ne^i ^e Chinese name for this planet is Mo, 
wood, and Cm', a year. ... 

The philosophers of antiquity had no conception 
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either of the stupendous magnitude, or illustrious 
retinue of this planet; the invention of the telescope, 
expanded this, till then, apparently minute spot into 
a magnificent system. When first observed by 
Galileo, he considered, the satellites lisible at the 
time of observation, as some of those minute stars, 
which his newly acquired instrument had shown to 
be innumerable ; at his first notice of these small 
bodies, three only of the satellites were seen ; ob- 
serving them night after night, he found that they 
did not belong to the sphere of the fixed stars, that 
they were four in number, and revolved about the 
planet as their centre, accompanying him in bis 
course round the sun : the application of more 
powerful instruments soon developed the principal 
interesting phenomena, to which modern discovery 
has added little, beyond a few previously unnoticed 
particulars, and correcting the measurements of 
those who examined it, in that interesting era in 
practical astronomy : the result of these, and more 
recent observation, proves that Jupiter is subject 
to great and sudden physical changes, caused by 
agents inconceivablymore powerful than any known 
on the terrestrial globe, operating either on the sur- 
face or in the atmosphere of the planet, or probably 
both ; this is inferred from the transformations no- 
ticed in the belts, or bands, that encircle the orb 
parallel to the equator, some of which have been 
observed five thousand Uiiles in breadth. Some- 
times these are continuous, at other seasons inter- 
rupted, and occasionally broken into short curved 
lines, or disappearing in an hour or two, and even 
during observation : some spots also, after continu- 
ing permanently visible on the disc for many years, 
have disappeared, and at the end of ;fiVe years 
again been visible, either from reeombinudon, or 
emerging from a veil of obscurity ; this watf tl>'‘.case 
with one that continued unseen from 170^ to J713. 
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It is highly probablb the causes of these changes 
may be traced to the swift rotation of the planet 
about its axis (Oh. 56m. 37s.} and tlie attractive 
influence of tbe satellites, which forces, acting more 
powerfully in the equatoreal regions, where these 
phenomena are most conspicuous, tend to draw the 
clouds into parallel strata, while the unequal action 
of the satellites, according to their varying position, 
occasionally disturbs that belt-like appearance which 
is generally preserved ; hence it is easy to concdve 
that tbe tides of Jupiter must be very great, and 
that when two or more satellites are in conjunction, 
their influence would rds'e the jovial seas to a 
stupendous elevation. 

The following are the apparent mean distances of 
the satellites from their primary : — 

The first 1' 51". The second 2' 67". The third 
4' 42". The fourth 8' 16". 

PERIODICAL REVOLUTION. 

d. h. m. s. 

First Satellite.... 1 18 27 33 
Second Satellite.. 3 13 13 42 
Third Satellite ..7 3 42 33 

Fourth Satellite.. 16 16 32 8 

In examining the satellites of Jupiter, it is per- 
ceived that they are of unequal magnitudes and 
brilliancy ; the third is tbe largest and brightest of 
the four, though the brilliancy of the whole is not 
uniform, but liable to a periodical variation, pro- 
bably arising fi'om diversities in their surfaces, and 
their rotation, which, as in our moon, is performed 
in the same time about their axih, as is occupied In 
their courses round the primary : this is inferred 
from their cjbange of appearance in diflerent parts 
of their > the first is white, which varies in its 
intensitj^^e second is of the tame general appear- 
ance, thbdgh occasionally of a blue, and also of an 
ash color ; the third is similar in color and changes, 
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to the first ; and the fourth is of a dull aspect, at 
different times inclining to red and orange. The 
following are their diameters when the planet is at 
its mean distance. 

The first r'.OlS. The second O^'.Ol 1. The third 
P'.488. The fourth r'.273. 

The most beautiful arrangement is perceived in 
the distances, and periods of the satellites ; their 
disappearances only occur under circumstances 
which prevent the total absence of their light to 
their primary i the first three can never be eclipsed 
at the same time, and though when the second and 
third are simultaneously eclipsed, the first is in con-* 
junction with Jupiter, and consequently invisible, 
being in a line with the sun and its primary ; yet, 
owing to the swiftness of its motion, (being the 
Mercury of this beautiful miniature system,) it soon 
escapes from the sun^s beams, and appears with a 
beautiful crescent, which quickly expands into a 
full orb, thus supplying the deficiency of light, dur- 
ing the absence of the others. 

The variety of combinations under which the 
satellites of Jupiter appear to a terrestrial spectator 
is exceedingly interesting, sometimes all on the east, 
at other seasons, all on the west side of the primary ; 
at other times in conjunction with each other ; one 
or two frequently invisible, being either on the disc, 
or concealed in the shadow of the primary; occa- 
sionally, though very rarely, one satellite eclipsing 
another. In the year 1681, Novenaber the second, 
at ten at night, there was a total disappearance of 
all the satellites ; the first, third, and fourth, being 
on the disc, and the second behind the planet : the 
conjunction of all the satellites must be a very rare 
occurrence,. for in the event of such a phenomenon, 
it may be proved to require 3.087.043.493.360 years 
to bring them into a similar position again ! 

We can scarcely conceive of the splendour and 
D d 
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peculiarity of the starry hemisphere of Jupiter, 
though the same constellations of Taurus, Orion, 
and Argo Navis, with their bright associates of both 
hemispheres ornament their sky; yet it must be 
very different to ours, their heavens liaving a diffe- 
rent axis of revolution, (the poles of Jupiter being 
nearly at right angles to the plane of his orbit,) and 
this revolution performed with an almost whirling 
rapidity. No planet, it is probable, (unless the 
powers of vision are superior) can be seen by an 
inhabitant of Jupiter, but the one above it, Saturn, 
and probably Mars, when at his greatest elongation, 
appearing under nearly the same circumstances in 
which we see Mercury when "similarly situated. 
The inhabitants would have no idea of the existence 
of the Earth, Venus, or Mercury, unless at the time of 
inferior conjunction, and then only under peculiar 
circumstances, when these planets would appear as 
small black spots transitting the disc of the Sun. 

The visible hemisphere of Jupiter, exclusive of 
the fixed stars, consists of six bodies, — the Sun, ap- 
pearing under an angle of 6' and diffusing a light 
equal to of that the earth receives ; the planet 
Saturn, subtending an angle of 30"', and his own four 
moons ; the nearest appearing with a diameter of 
60' 20", the second 29' 42'', the third 22' 28"', and the 
fourth & 39", from which it appears that the first 
satellite is seen with twice the diameter of our moon 
to us, and ten times the diameter of the Sun to Ju- 
piter, — the apparent deficiency of planetary bodies 
being thus amply made up by his own beautiful at- 
tendants, while their magnitudes, brilliancy, phases, 
and swittness of motion, add inconceivably to the 
splendour of the heavens during the absence of the 
Sun. 

Hut though this view of the heavens, as contem- 
plated from the orb of Jupiter, is beautiful and 
grand, it must be far surpassed in magnificence, as 
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supposed to be seen from the satellites : an observer 
on the first, would not only see its own bright com- 
panions of the circling way, with "all their diversified 
phases, but great Jupiter, with his orb expanded to 
stupendous rotundity, filling a large space in the 
heavens, appearing a thousand times larger than 
our moon to the terrestrial inhabitants, — swiftly 
turning on its axis, and waxing and waning through 
every phase, from a crescent to a broad disc in the 
short period of forty- two hours and a half. 

How interesting are the reflections connected 
with this vast world, and its tributary globes, — the 
whole whirling round the resplendent sun in 11 yrs. 
315 days, 14h. 27m. 11s., obeying the same laws 
that bind the ^vhole to the centre, each secondary 
body exemplifying on a smaller scale, and in lesser 
portions of time, the same phenomena that require 
a lapse of ages to develope in the larger bodies of 
the system, and illustrating in miniature that ex- 
quisite arrangement which universally prevails, and 
is every where evinced for the protection and exist- 
ence of the whole. 


O holy star ! 

To thee in admiration have I sate, 

Dreaming sweet dreaqis, till earth-boni turbulence 
Was all forgot ; and thinking that in thee 
Far from the rudeness of this jarring world, 

There might be .realms of quiet happiness. 

ro THE PLANET JUPITER. 

I looked on thee, Jove, ’till my gaze 
Sank, smote from the pomp of thy blaze; 

For in heaven, from the sun-set’s red throne 
To the zenith— thy rival was none* 

From thy orb rushed a torrent of light 
That made the stars dim in thy sight ; 

And the half-risen moon seemed to die, 

And leave thee the realm of the sky. 

D d 2 
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1 looked on the ocean’s broad breast-— 

The purple was pale in the west ; 

But down shot thj long silver spire, 

And the waves were like arrows of lire. 

I turned from the infinite main. 

And thy light was the light of the plain ; 
’Twas the beacon that blazed on the hill— 
Thou wert proud, pure, magnificent still. 

A cloud spread its wing over heaven. 

By the shaft of thy splendor *twas riven, 
And I saw thy bright front through it shine. 
Like a god from the depth of his shrine. 
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Sommer with her smile 

Fills the green forest. mrs. heh.ins. 

The face of nature still presents the most lovely 
appearance. Flora with prodigal hand strews her 
favors over the earth ; and as we gaze abroad, we 
are led to exclaim with Milton’s Adam : 

About me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady wood, and sunny plains. 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these 
Creatures that liv’d, and mov’d, and walk’d or flew ; 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smil’d 
With fragrance ; and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 

A garden has ever had the praise and affection 
of the wise. What is requisite to make a wise and 
happy' mao, but reflection and peace; and both are 
the natural growth of a garden. Nor is a garden 
only a promoter of a go^ man’s happiness, but a 
picture of it also ; and, in some sort, shows him to 
himself ; its culture, order, fhiitfulness, and seclu- 
sion from the world, compared to the weeds, wild- 
ness and exposure of a common field, is no bad 
emblem of a good man, compared to the multitude. 
A garden weeds the mind ; it weeds it of worldly 
thoughts, and sows celestial seeds in their stead. 
A garden, to the virtuous, is a paradise still extant ; 
here are no objects to inflame the passions ; none 
that are not calculated to instruct the under laud- 
ing and better the heart, while they deliglu the 
sense.— Young. 


Dd3 
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Go mark the matchless workings of the power 
That shuts within the seed the future flower ; 

Bids these in eleganee of form excel, 

In colours these, and those delight the smell ; 

Sends nature forth, the daughter of the skies. 

To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes. 

Cowper. 

When the mind becomes animated with a love 
of nature, nothing is seen that does not become an 
object of curiosity and inquiry. A person under 
the influence of this principle can converse with a 
picture, and And an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a 
description, and often feels a greater satisfaction in 
the prospect of fields and meadows, than another 
docs in the possession. It gives him, indeed, a 
kind of property in every thing he sees, and makes 
the most rude, uncultivated parts of nature admi* 
uister to his pleasures ; so that he looks upon the 
world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in 
it a multitude of charms, that conceal themselves 
from the generality of mankind. A river is traced 
to its fountain ; a flower to its seed ; an animal to 
its embryo, and an oak to its acorn. If a marine 
fossil lies on the side of a mountain, the mind is 
employed in the endeavour to ascertain the cause of 
its position. If a tree is buried in the depths of a 
morass, the history of the world is traced to the 
deluge ; and he who grafts, inoculates, and prunes, 
as well as he who plants ail<l transplants, will derive 
an innocent pleasure in noting the habits of trees, 
and their mode of culture the soils in which they 
delight, ^ shapes into which they mould them* 
selves ; add will enjoy as great a satisfaction from 
the symmetry of an oak, as from the symmetry of 
an animal. Every tree that bends, and every flower 
that blushes, even a leafless copse, a barren plain. 
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the cloudy firmament^ and the rocky mountain, 
are objects for his attentive meditation. Such ideas 
as these must have been impressed on the mind of 
the venerable biographer of Leo when he wrote the 
following 


LINES, 

Prefixed to a Work on Monandrian Planit. 

BY WILLIAM ROSCOB, ESQ. 

God of the changeful year !— amidst the glow 
Of strength and beauty and transcendant grace, 

Which on the mountain heights, or deep below 
In sheltered vales, and each sequestered place, 

Thy forms of vegetable life assume ; 

Whether thy pines, with giant arms displayed. 

Brave the cold north, or wrapt in eastern gloom, 

Thy trackless forests sweep a world of shade 
Or whether, scenting Ocean’s heaving breast. 

Thy odoriferous isles innumerous rise, 

Or under various lighter forms imprest. 

Of fruits and flowers, Thy works delight our eyes ; 

God of all life ! whate’er those forms may be, 

O may they all unite in praising Thee ! 

Winter*s Wreath, 1830. 

Among the principal plants in flower during 
this month are the damask rose, ( rosa damascma;) 
tulip tree, ( driodendron tulipifera ; ) yellow lupin, 
(lupinusjlavus : ^ African mary gold, f tagetes erecta; ) 
house-leek, (sempervivum tectorum ;) sweet pea, 
(lathyrus tingitanus ;) musk flower, (ecabiosa airo- 
purpur;) annual sunflower, (helianthus an?mus;J 
snapdragon, ( antivetrinum orontium;) martagon 
lily, (lUimi chalcedonicum;) Japan lily, (lilium 
japonicum ;) tiger lily, (lilium tigrinum;) African 
lily, (agapantkus umbellatus ;) white lily, (lilium 
candium;) 

In Friendship's Offering for 1830, is tie follow- 
ing pretty sonnet : 
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TO THE WHITE LILY. 

O lady of the summer ! that dost rear 
Thy pearly coronal so g;racefully, 

Andlookest proudly toward the golden sky^ 

Eying bright Phoebus in his mid career 

With undashed brow — ^thou of all llow*rs most dear, 

Bringing blithe days, and skies of glorious dye, 

And harvest hopes, and woodland melody. 

For all the summer pomps with thee appear ; 

My heart doth hymn thee, pure and peerless one ! 
Whose simple vest of dazzling loveliness 
Far passeth Soldan*s on his gorgeous throne 1 
As, 'bove thy sister blossoms, fair, alone. 

Thou standest stately in thy radiant dross, 

Queen of the Summer ! daughter of the Sun ! H. L. 

The bee-hive still continues the seat of industry ; 
we have in it, as in the swallow’s nest, one of the 
numerous proofs of the wise and ingenious works ot 
nature ; the latter as an example merely of that 
incontestible truth, namely, that the truth of Pro- 
vidence fills all things created, and that divine wis- 
dom inspires (so far as is necessary for the ends of 
creation) every genus and species of living crea- 
ture ; the swallow is a pnident and provident artist, 
endowed with a degree of foresight which leads 
it to the curious fabrication of that tenement where- 
in to ensconce its body from hostile elements, and 
to nourish its young. There is something clever 
in the confirmation of its abode, and a thinking 
man cannot behold its cleaving the air, bearing the 
material of its building, without reflecting on the 
immensity of its Omnipotence, Omniscience, and 
Omnipresence, which all nature’s works so loudly 
proclaim— -in great things as well as little things, 
in the most important facts, and in the minutest 
trivialities of this nether globe. But if the swal- 
low’s nest can excite admiration, ten times more 
interesting and surprising is the habitation filled 
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like a store-house, with the sweet labor of the busy 
bee; the industrious laborer humming over its 
work, is not less a link of the creative chain, than 
the cbeerfiilly toiling fabricator of works of art and 
science; genius and soul stimulate the latter, in- 
stinct and necessity direct the former. 

Another industrious insect, the silk-worm, is now 
found on the mulberry trees, and is the only insect 
that feeds on its leaves. The amiable bard of Shef- 
field has some pleasing stanzas in the Forget me 
Not for 1830, on this industrious and serviceable 
little being. 

THE WORM AND THE FLOWER. 

BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 

You're spinning for ray lady, worm ! 

8]lk garments for the fair ; 

You'ie spinning rainbows for a form 
More beautiful than air, — 

When air is bright with sun-beams 
And morning mists arise, 

From woody Yales and mountain streams, 

To blue autumnal skies. 

You're training for my lady, flower ! 

You're opening for my love ; 

The glory of her summer bower, 

While sky-larks soar above. 

Go, twine her locks with rose buds, 

Or breathe upon her breast, 

While zephyrs curl the water-floods, 

And rock the halcyon's nest. 

But, oh ! there is another worm 
Ere long will visit her, 

And revel on her lovely form 
In the dark sepulchre: 

Yet from that sepulchre shall spring 
A flower as sweet as this ; 

Hard by the nightingale shall sing, 

Soft winds its petals kiss. 
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Frail emblems of frail beauty, ye ! 

In beauty who would trust? 

Since all that charms the eye must be 
Consigned to worms and dust: 

Yet, like the flower that decks her tomb, 

Her spirit shall quit the clod, 

And shine in amaranthine bloom, 

Fast by the throne of God. 

Evening too has its charms in the country ; at 
this season what can be more delightful, after the 
extreme heat of the day, than to recline on some 
mossy bank, and watch the glorious sun reclining 
behind the distant hills ; it is a scene of gorgeous 
splendour that baffles all description. It has, how- 
ever, often engaged the pen of the poet, and we 
subjoin two efforts certainly of no mean character. 

SUN-SET. 

BY THE REV. 6. M. JOHNSON. 

Veiling in clouds his gorgeous brow, 

Whilst far his parting glories spread, 

The king of day, majestic, slow, 

Sinks on the crimson’d ocean’s bed. 

Now lower and still lower yet,— 

A moment, and he disappears : 

’Tis past ; — ^his god-like form is set, 

To shine the life of other spheres. 

But still a radiance flres the skies, 

Far up the regions of the west, 

Bright’ning with deep vermilion dyes 
Th’ horizon where he sank to rest. 

So when, his goal of glorj^ won, 

The Christian sinks in death’s embrace, 

A thousand deeds of goodness done, 

Lea\e on the heart their hallow’d trace. 

So when, my earthly trial past, 

1 yield to heaven’s all-righteous doom. 

May justice, truth, and friendship, cast 
Their glorious halo round my tomb. 
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SUN-^ET. 

BY JOHN. AUGUSTUS SHEA. 

O ! who could gaze on such a sight, 

So blue, so boundless, and so bright, 

Nor feel the bursting spirit rise 
To mingle with that world of skies ? 

Ocean ; how fair thou lookest now, 

Laving the day-god*s burning brow 
With cooling waters, while thine isles 
Are sparkling in his golden smiles. 

And yet, all tranquil as thou art, 

How springs the thought within this heart, 

That soon thy calm may wake in strife, 

Like lialf the friendship of this life. 

Amid the greenwoods that lately spread 
Their beauty o'er the lover's head, 

Will toss tlieir arms in howling wrath 
Above his tempest- wasted path. 

And the mute skies, so brightly blue, 

That heaven itself seems smiling through, 

Will burst in storms, and flash and frown, 

And launch their fiery vengeance down. 

But TAou, who still'st the mountain-main. 

And bid'st the tempest to the chain. 

Thou — only Thou art changeless — all 
Beside are made to change and fall. 

And when we do not feel thy light, 

But live amid the spirit's night, 

'Tis not that thou art lightless grown, 

'Tis we have wander’d from thy throne, 

Like those of yore, who deem'd that day 
lloll'd from their steady world away, 

Wliile they with bosoms blindly dim 
Were w^andering fast away from him. 

The clrarnis of the country have been often 
weighed in comparison with those of town; little 
can that man know of the beauties of nature who 
prefers the latter to the former. We close this 
month with a little poetical gem illustrative f this 
feeling. 
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STANZAS, 

Written during an Bnewreien to Neighbourhdtod of the 
Salmon^Leapg Leixlipy Ireland, 

BY THOMAS FURLONG. 

JF'ar, far away from tbo crowds wbo coart 
The wild rabble's unmeaning stare ; ^ 

Far away from the vain ones who whirl in their sport 
Through Dunleary's dusty air; 

Away in merriest mood we steer, 

For a breeze more soft and a sky more clear, 

And a path more fresh and fair ; 

For a walk where we shun the sun's broad glare. 

Where no prying eye on our looks can dwell, 

And no babbler talk of the tales we tell. 

It is well in the showy and sunny street 
The glittering groups to see, 

And pleasant upon the road to meet 
With each smiling company ; 

And it is sweet by the broad Sea-side 
To mark the course of the coming tide, 

When the waves roll full and free ; 

But the green groves seem more sweet to me, 

Though the gathering dust and the damp sea air, 

And the vain and the idle, be wanting there. 

Can that crowded road to the hurrying train, 

A pile like Saint Woolstan’s show? 

Or a space like Connolly's old domain. 

With its stream all smooth and slow? 

Oh ! where may the wearied wandeter call 
For a spot like the Leixllp waterfall. 

With its foam like the untouched snow, 

And its dark rocks rising in many a row ? 

Oh ! where may the loiterer hope to view 
A scene like the scene which we linger through ? 

Then rest ye still while the sunlight falls 
In its strength upon the plain, 

Nor heed the admonishing voice that calls 
Your steps to the town again. 

Oh ! who that but once hath wandered here 
Could tuni from a spot so sweet, so dear, 

Without one long sigh of pain? 

To feel that he loved these gay vales in vain. 

To think that their beauty could wither away 
With the sport of an hour and the talk of a day. 
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This month was named intionor of Augustus 
Caesar, because in this month ho ^iritras creatra con- 
sul, thrice triumpher in Rome, subdued Egj^it to 
the Roman empire, and made an«nd of eivil wars. 
Previous to the time of Ceesm* it -wais called SeutRis, 
being the sixth from March. 

1. LAMMAS DAY. 

A festival celebrafed on this day by the Romish 
churchy in memory of St* Peter^s imprisonment. 
Lammas is by some derived from a Saxon word, 
signifying loaf-mass, because on that day the Anglo- 
Saxons made an offering of bread with new wheat. 

2. — llOOe— ^WILtlAM RUB^S KILLED. 





In the New Forest, Hampshire, stods a stone, of 
which the above is a representatlott,'’ aud^ which 
is engraven the following insCriptitr&e 
Be 
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Here stood the oak tree from which the arrow, shot by 
8ii‘ Walter Tyrrell at a atof, glanced, and struck King 
William the 2nd, sumamf^ Kttfu^ in the breast, of which 
he instantly died, on the 2d ‘day August, 1100/' 

The second inscription says,*-- 

King William the 2nd, sui^amed Rufus, being slain as 
is before stated, was laid in a catt ^ebnging to one Purkiss, 
and drawn from henoe to Winches!^, buried in the 
cathedral church of that city.^ 

The third is as follows :— 

“ Anno 1755, That where this event so remarkable had 
happened might not be hereafter unknown, this stone was 
set up by John Lord Delawar, who has seen the tree grow- 
ing in this place. This stone was repaired by John Richard 
Earl Delawar, 1781.*^ 

4. — 1347 . — CALAIS SURRENDERED TO EDWARD Ilf. 

THE SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 

By Emma C, Embury. 

The king was in his tent, ^ 

And his lofty breast beat high, 

As he gazed on the city's battled walls, 

With proud and flashing eye ; 

But darker grew bis bidw, and stem, 

As slowly onward came 
The chiefs who long had dared to spurn 
The terror of his name. 

. With calm and changeless cheek, 

Before the king they stood, 

For their native soil to offer up 
The sacrifice of blood. 

Like felons were they meanly clad. 

But the lightning of their lopk, 

The marble aterimess of their brow, 

Ev’n the monarch could not brook. 

With angry voice he cried, 

‘MlRste ! bear them off to death ? 

Let m trumpet's joyous.shout he blent 
With the traitors parting breath !” 

Then silently they turned away, 

Nor word nor sound awoke, 

Till, from the monarch's haughty train, 

The voice of horror broke. 
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And, bark I astep^raws near,*— 

. Not Jike ik^ b^atj cfanjBT ' 

Of the warrior’s treach-— and the giiaids 

A female figure sprang;, 

A boon ! a boon! my noUe king ! 

If still tby heart qan feel ^ ^ 

The love Philippa onqe could claim, .. 

Look on me mile I kneel. 

' '4. 

‘‘ ’Tia for thyself I pray * 

Let not the darkening cfbud 
Of base-bom cruelty arise, 

Thy gloiy to enshroud. 

nay— -I will not rise ; 

For never more thy wife ’ 

Will hail thee victor, till thy soul 
Can conquer passion’s strife. 

Turn not away, my king ! 

Look not in anger down ! 

I’ve lived so long upon thy smile, 

I cannot bear thy frown. 

Ohl doom me not, dear lord, to feel 
The pang all pangs .above, 

To see the light I worship fade, 

And blush, because I love. 

Think how for thee I laid. 

My woman’s fears aside, 

And dared, where charging squadrons met, 

With dauntless front to ride.* 

Think how, in all the matchless strength 
Of woman's love, I spread 
Thy banners, till they proudly waved 
In victory o’er my head. 

Thou saidst'that I deserved ' 

To sham thy glorious crown ; 

Oh ! force me not to .turn awhy 
In shame from thy renown. 

My Edward i thou wert wont to bear 
A kind and gentle heart ; 

Then listen to Philippa’s prayer, 

And let these men depart.” 

* At the battle of Neville’s Cross, in^hu b ijik Boots were 
defeated and the king taken prisonen^^iuV ffuike. 

Ke 2 
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Oh ! what is all the pride 
Of man’s eft hiMM power. 

Compared with thoae sweet dreams tiliat wake 
In loYo’s triumphant hour. 

Slowly the haughty king unbent 
His stern and rengeful brow. 

And the look he turned upon her ftme 
Was fall of fondness new* 

Ne’er yet was woman slow 
To read in tell-tale eyes 
Such thoughts as these^a moment more 
And on his breast she lies* 

Then, while her slender fbini still clung. 

To his suppoiling aim, 

He cried, Sweet, be it as thou wilt ; 

They shall not meet with harm !” 

Then from the patriot band. 

Arose one thrilling cry. 

And tears rained down the iron cheek 
That tamed unblenched to die. 

Now, we indeed are slaVps/’ he cried ; 

Now vain our warlike arts : 

Edward has won our shattered walls, 

Philippa wius our hearts.” 

6. — TnANSFIGURATlON. * 

A festival in remembrance of the appearance of 
Christ on Mount Tabor. It was first introduced 
into the Romish church by Pope Calixtus in 1456. 

7.~name of jbsus. 

This day, in commemoration of the name of our 
Saviour, was introduced into the English calendar 
by our reformers. 

10. — ST. LAWRBNCB. 

Treasurer to the church of Rome and deacon to 
Pope Sextinii, about the year 259. He was laid 
upon a gridiron apd broiled to death by order of 
the Emperor Valerius, for refusing to deliver the 
church treasure, which they imagined to be in his 
custody. 
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East Frieslandj by the assembled states, and, the 
year succeeding, was t^ed to the dignity of a count 
of the etnpire, by Conrad the Fourth. This indivi- 
dual WiB, in fimt, die fouti^ of th^ dynasty of the 
Cirksenas, from which sprung the subsequent counts 
and princes of East Friralhud. The mde branch of 
this sovereign family becathe extinct hi the person 
of CbariesEdzardjWbodiadin 1699; but its female 
branch has given monarchs and princeato many an 
European people, as will appear in tradng the ipa- 
ternal descent of our present sovereign. 

“ Edzard's dm^terMaria, (1678—1616) married 
Julius Ernest, Duke of Brunswick-Lunebiirg, in 
1614, and, two years afterwards, gave birth to 
Maria-Catharine, who was espoused to Adolphus- 
Frederic I., duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, in 
1636. Their son, Adolphus-Frederlc II., and grand- 
son Adolphus-Frederlc III. inherited successively, 
the dukedom of Mecklenburg-Strelitz; but leaving 
no male issue, Gustava Carolina, a daughter of the 
first of these two, brought her husband and cousin, 
Christian Lewis, Duke of Meckienburg-Grabow, 
the inheritance of the dukedom of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, in the year 1736 ; and from this union its 
present princes are descended. 

" On the demise of Adolphus-Frcderic III., in 1762, 
the dukedom of Meckienburg-Strelitz passed to his 
nephew, Adolphus-Frederic IV., who died unmar- 
ried, in 1794 , and was succeeded by his brother, 
Charles- Lewis-Frederic, the father of the present 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, as well as 
of Louisa, late Queen of Prussia, and of the present 
Duchess of Cumberland ; which last is, consequently, 
a niece df Sophia-Charlotte (the mother of George 
the Fourth, King of England and Hanover,) she 
being a sister of Adolphus-Frederic IV., and, as we 
have now shown, a descent of Cirk, burgher of 
Norden, whose fellow-countrymen of the present 
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day Ittfe returned to tlw allegiape swoni in oldeo 
times tooii0of,Idspridoe^po9tm^.! .. 

•* Among tbd de^ceodmts /o£ AfaghuCrtha ri o e , 
g^ud-d«ui|[^t«pof,jQ«^;Edjsw^d^^ fvefent 

Ixereditwry fyhsieo^JSemmMi^tda^rc^ of 

^^dle; DmIum of Cmnbaria^ du^mpnuw 

'''^i^Asei^idHnEOr 0# -ncBWBpa y^ciiPimaT. 

iliXbfi jQi!66l| day 

in noWr of tlif iuppoUed | mirs^oua a^asioh of 
the Virgin Mary Into oearen i On this day at Me^^na, 
they draw tbrpugh the principal streets^ a machine 
about AO feet high, designed to represent Heaven; 
in the. midst of which is placed a young female, 
personating the' Virgin, with an image of Jesus in 
her right hand. She is surrounded with twenty- 
four children, representing cherubim and seraphim. 

16.— 1771« — SIB WAtTBB SCOTT, BART. BOBN. 

This inimitable poet and novelUst resides at Ah’- 
bots/brd, a splendid residrace, built under bis own 
direction. His son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, the, pre- 
sent editor of the Quarterly Reviewy speaking of the 
river Twefld, say?,—** I saw this far-famed river for 
' the first time, with the turrets , of its poet’s mansmu 
immediately beyond it, and the bright fpliage Of his 
young larches reflected' balf-way-.orm:^ in its mirror. 

** You cannot imagine a. more h>v^y. river ; it is 
as clear as the purest broott'youever saw, for I could 
count the white pebbles'< as I- ptesed, and yet it is 
broad and deep, and; labove alt, extremely rapid ; 
and although it rises sometimes to a much greuter 
beighl^ it seems to fill the whole of its bed -magnifi- 
cently. , The ford (of which I mnde use,), is the same 
from which tka liouse takes-it^fname, und . a fpw 
minutes brought me to its g^te^ 
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“ Ere 1 came to it, however, I bad time to see 
that it is a strange fiintastic structure, built in total 
defiance of all those rules of uniformity, to which 
the modern architects of Scotland are so much at> 
tached. It consists of one large tower, with seve- 
ral smaller ones clustering around it, all built of fine 
grey granite, their roofs diversified abundantly with 
all manner of antique chimney tops, battlements, 
and turrets, the windows placed here and there, 
with appropriate irregularity, both' of dimension and 
position, and the spaces beitweeu or above them not 
unfrequently occupied with saintly niehes, and chi- 
valrous coats of arms. Altogether, it bears a close 
I'esemblance to some of our true old English manor- 
houses, in which the forms of religious tmd warlike 
arcliitectnre are blended togethm", with no un- 
graceful mixture.” 

18. — — SIR DAVin BA£IM> mXD. 

A distingljlshed officer in the British army, whose 
gallantry rose him from comparatively humble rank 
to that of a general. He served in India, Egypt, 
Denmark, <and the Peidnsula, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in numerous engagements. He 
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WM8t(be(toriDiagof Seriogapfttam^aiid was three 
years and a hw a prisoner during the dceadfol 
irruption of H;^r Aliy Into the Carnatic. He 
was also in, tbot^iba^ia^ Co^iuuia wiUt Sir John 
Moore, wluHIft tt| Idiu aftt laitKaiinn. . in reu^ard for 
bis 8iarvice$h«f«aff orealed a banasei in 18^ «id, 

tettifspr y 9 at% died 
i$k Berthahire, <^.f(dl af yawpj.and 

hoaipe*.*’. ^ 

12l^46MU-»iMqnnun‘ aaooHrainnirnts^'aRaiiMfi7. 


^%e author of the Titles, 

and'othsr pagtend poeimH a^tde cot> 

tage, close to the church of HonniUgton, in Suflhlk^ 
which was purchased as a bam by the grand&ther 
of the poet, and afterwards gradually Improved into 
a neat and comfortable habitation. It was formerly 
covered with thatch ; but a new roof being neces- 
sary at a time when straw was scarce, the poet, to 
whom it had devolved, covered it with tiles, though 
with great reluctance, as he lamented the loss of its 
original simplicity. 



During the bfurvest of 1782, et^788. the village 
suflhred sevm^ly by fire; the 'parstulgge house, 
several cottages, and a finm-house, were reduced 
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to ashes, BIooinfie!d^i*'cottage woilld havi^ Shared 
the same fate had not the greatest exerdbns been 
used by the neighbours. 

The poet’s mother thAi kept a school at the cot* 
tage, and retreated from ibe i^stressing scene into 
die fields with a clock, abfd the dtte deeds of the 
liouse In her lap, surrounded by group of infant 
scholars, in full persuasion that her bkbitation was 
feeding the flames; but, contrary to her expecta* 
tion, under its friendly roOf, where she had tong 
resided, she ended her days. 

20 . — 1823 . — MARCO BOxzARis Dinn.'^ 

Bozzaris, the Epaminondas of modem Greece, 
fell in an attack upon the Turkish camp at Lapsi, 
the site of the ancient Platoea, and expired in the 
moment of victory. His last words were, To die 
for liberty is a pleasure, not a pain.” 

At midnight in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour, 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent. 

Should tremble at his power ; 

In dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard,-* 

Then wore his monarch's signet ring,*** 

Then pressed that monarch's throne— a king ; 

As wild bis thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garaen hint. 


An hour passed on— the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 

He woke— 4o hear his sentry's shriek, 

“ To arms I they come ! the Greek ! the Greek !*' 
He woke— to die 'midst ilame and smoke. 

And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke. 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
Arpghtnings fpim the mountain cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band. 

Strike I till the last armed foe expires ; 

Strike ! for your altars and your fires ; 

Strike ! for the green graves of your sires,— 

God I and your native land 
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m AuavsT, 

Th^ fdoflAt like haae meo» lou dfid ivel]» 

^ey piie^ ttat mun^ with atoiiiy 

They ooiiqiier^-^bttt Boszaria fill, 

Bleeding at eyeiy vein* 

His few tt^Tlngoomrades mw 
H ie smilipi, whep nuig tiieu: piond hurrah) 
Andthe;ji;eAhelilwas won; • 

Then saw la death his eyelids close 
Calmly, a$ te a aighf e rhpose, 
like flowem at set of sna. 

^ Come to the bridal chamber, death I 
Come to ttke mother, when she feels. 

For the first time, her first-bfvm’s breath ; 

Come when the blesi^ seals 
'Which close the pestilence are broke, 

And crqwded cities wail its stroke ; 

Come in consumption's ghastly form, 

The earthquake\s shock, the oeean storm ; 

Come when the heart beats high and warm 
With banquet song, and dance, and wine, 

And tbou art terrible : the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, toe bier, 

And all we know, or dream;i^ or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 

Thy voice sounds like a prophefs word, 

And in its hollow tones are beard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Bozzaris ! with the storied brave, 

Gieece nurtured in her glory's time ; 

Rest thee— -there is, no prouder grarve, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

We tell to> doom without a sigh, 

For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame's ; 

One of toe few, the immortal names. 

That were not born to dip. 

Fhz Greene Uelleih* 
947-3T, babVIiolombw. 

He was one of the twelve upostles, and one of the 
tir&t disciples who came to Jesus. Our Lord paid 
him a great compliment when he aijrled him an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there is no It is 
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said be travelled as lar m India to propagaW the 
Crospel ; for Eusebius relates, that a fiuBoqa philo- 
sopher and Cbrisdan, named Pantsenus* deidring to 
imitate the apostoUcal anal in propagating the tiutb, 
and travelling for that pufpose asfor as hadia, found 
there, among these who yet retuned tiie knowledge 
of Christ, the Gospel of St. Mathew, written, as 
tradition asserts, by St. Bartholomew, when he 
preached the Gospel in that country. From thence 
he returned to the more northern and western par^ 
of Asia, and preached to the people of Hieropctiis; 
then in Lycaonia ; and lastly, at Albania, a city upon 
the Caspian sea ; where his endeavours to reelaini 
the people from idolatry were crowned with mar- 
tyrdom, by being crucified with bis head down- 
wards. 

On the morning of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, 
through the instigation of the queen-mother, Cathe- 
rine de Mcdicis, the royal forces of Charles IX., in 
conjunction with the catholic mob, massacred, in 
cold blood, all the Protestants, or rather Calvanists, 
they could find in Paris. The work destruction 
continued fur several days ; and the bloody tragedy 
was repeated, with every circumstance of horror, 
in several towns throughout the provinces. ThK 
event filled Europe with amazement; and from 
that time to the present, it has been a matter of 
controversy whether the foul deed was the result of 
sudden impulse, or preconcerted plot; both pro- 
testants and catholics have expressed their belief in 
the latter, though Dr. Lingard and others maintain 
the former. 

28.--4T. AueosriMS. 

He was born of plebeian parents at Tagosta, in 
Africa, in 354. His mother, Monica, was a woman 
of exemplary piety. Though he had all the advan- 
tages of a good edneation, he led a very dissipated 
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life, and his father sent him to Carthage in the hopes 
of reclaiming him: here he taught rhetoric with 
great applause, but still continued his licentious 
course. His mother used every endeavour to bring 
him back to virtue, but her efforts were ineffectual ; 
and she had recourse to devout prayers on his be- 
half. Weary of Africa, Augustine removed to Rome, 
where his rhetorical teaching gained him great re- 
putation, and, in 383, he was appointed professor of 
rhetoric at Milan. Here he renounced his heretical 
notions, through bearing the sermons of St. Am- 
brose, and was baptised in 387« The next year he 
returned to Africa, and was ordained priest. He 
was at first the coadjutor of Valerius, bishop of 
Hippo, and afterwards his successor. He died in 
430. 

29. — ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST BEHEADED. 

"^rhc denomination formerly given to this day was 
Festum CoHectionis Sancti Johannis Baptistee, or 
the Feast of gathering up St. John the Baptist’s 
relics ; it was afterwards corrupted into Festum 
Decollatimis, the festival in remembrance of his 
being beheaded — (See the Nativity of John the Bap- 
tist, page 259.) 

29. 1829 — WItLIAM WADD DIED. 

An eminent surgeon in London, and author of 
various professional and other works ; among which 
are Nugee Canorce; Nugee Chirugica; Mems. 
Maxims, and Memoirs ; and Comments on Corpu- 
lency ; the last of these is an extremely amusing 
and popular work. Mr. Wadd’s death is thus re- 
corded in the Literary Gazette : — “ He was making 
a short tour in the south of Ireland, in company 
with Mr. Tegart, of Pall Mall ; and, aftc spending 
a few days at Killarncy, was proceeding in a post- 
chaise to Mitchelstown, the seat of t. i Earl of 

vf 
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Kingston, about a mile and a half from Killamey. 
The horses, through some neglect of the driver, 
took bead, when Mr. Wadd opened the cbaiseHloor, 
and threw himself on the ground. Mr. Tegart re- 
mained in the carriage, and after being carried two 
miles, got safely out of it, the horses having been 
checked by a park-wall. On Mr. Tegart returning 
to the spot where Mr. Wadd bad thrown himself 
out, be found that unfortunate gentleman quite dead, 
although he had imagined that he saw him on his 
feet after the fall. 

Mr. Wadd was a man of a cheerful disposiUon, 
and of high talents, and one much beloved and 
respected by all who knctv him. Full of anecdote, 
he was a most entertaining companion, but at the 
same time intellectual and instructive : so that while 
you laughed with the wit, you never ceased to regard 
the man of information and science.” 



Dropping Well, hnaieshoiovgh 
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<90ironoml(al 

In jiugust, 1830. 

SOLAR PHENOMENA. 

The Sun enters Virgo at 7 lu. after 5 in the after- 
noon of the 23d. of this month. 


Eclipse of the Sun» 

The Sun will be eclipsed on the 18th invisible at 
Greenwich; the following are the circumstances : — 
Ecliptic conjunction at 53 m. after 11 in the morn- 
ing in longitude 4s. 24^. 584'. the moon's latitude 
being at that time 1^. 23}'. south. 


liable of the Sun^s Rising and Setting for every 
fifth day. 

Aug. 1st, Sun rises 20 m. after 4, sets 40 m. after 7 


6th, .... 

... 28 

4, 

.. 32 .. 

... 7 

11th, . ... 

... 36 

4, 

.. 24 ,. 

... 7 

16th,' .... 

... 45 

4, 

.. 16 

... 7 

21st, .... 

... 64 ...... 

4, 

. . 6 ♦ . 

... 7 

2eth, 

... 2 


.. 58 .. 

... 6 

31st, .... 

... 12 

5, 

..48 .. 

... 6 


Table of the Equation of Time for every fifth day. 


Sunday, Aug. 1st, to the time by the 

Friday, — 6th, 

Wednesday, — nth, 

Monday, — 16th, 

Saturday, — 21st, 

Thursday, — 26th, 

Tuesday, — 31st, 


m. s. 
dial add 6 0 

6 36 

4 67 

4 5 

2 50 

1 42 

. . 0 16 


LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Phases of the Moon. 

Full Moon, 4th day, at 57 m. after 12 at noon. 

Last Quarter, 11th 8 8 morning. 

New Moon, 18th 53 

First Quarter, 26th 3 afternoon. 

F f 2 
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Moon^s Passage over the Meridian. 

The Moon will pass the first meridian at the 
following convenient times for observation, viz: — 

Aug. 1st, at 41 m, after 9 at night. 

2nd, ..34 10 

10th, . . 47 4 in the morning. 

11th, . . 41 5 

12th, . . 35 6 

13th, . . 31 7 

14th, .27 8 

16th, . . 22 9 

24th, . . 26 4 in the afternoon. 

26th, . . 9 6 

26th, . . 66 6 

27th, . . 44 6 in the evening. 

28th, . . 34 7 

29th, . . 26 8 

30th, . . 20 9 at night. 

31st,.. 14 10 

PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 

Phases of Venus. 

Ang. 1st.— Illuminated part ss 9.59117 
Dark part . • • . • = 2.40883 

Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

EMERSIONS. 

First Satellite, 16th day, 11 m. 11 s. after 10 at night. 

Second Satellite, 1st .. 36.. 17 11 

26th .. 40.. 1 8 

Third Satellite, 30th . . 52 . . 47 8 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and 
Stars. 

Aug 6th, with p ill Aquarius at 10 at night. 

12th, . . r in Taurus .... 10 in the morning. 

12th, . . 1. 2 ^ in Taurus 12 at noon. 

12th, . . Aldebaran .... 6 in the afternoon. 

19th, . . Mercury 6 in the evening. 

Other Phenomena, 

Mercury in his superior conjunction at half-past 
8 in the evening of the 4th of this month. Mercury 
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and Saturn in coiyunction at 6 in the morning of 
the 9th* Saturn bi conjunction at 3 in the mcwning 
of the I5tb. Mars will be stationary on the 18th. 

URANUS IN OPPOSITION. 

The planet Uranus will be in this favorable posi- 
tion for observation, at seven in the morning of the 
1st of this months forming a small triangle with ^ 
and in 7t Capricornus; it may be distinguished by 
its defined disc, and its shining with a bluish white 
light, as a star of the fifth magnitude* This planet 
was discovered by Herschel, among the small stars 
in the feet of Gemini; he suspectea it at first to be 
a Comet unattended by any luminous nebulosity, on 
account of its great distance; it was soon ascer- 
tained by him to have a progressive motion of 2^" 
in an hour, and that it belonged to the planetary 
system. 

This remote planet had been observed by Mayer, 
Le Monnier and Flamstead, and classed as a fixed 
star; the latter has a star in his catalogue, which 
corresponds with its period, and is generally believed 
to have been the planet Uranus. 

The diurnal motion of Mercury is not satisfac- 
torily explained on account of bis nearness to the 
Sun, so this motion in Uranus is undetermined on 
account of its distance, not any spots, (by which the 
rotation of a planet is ascertained) being visible on 
his disc; it has been supposed that the axis is very 
little inclined to the ecliptic, and tlmt the rotation 
about it, is not much less than that of Jupiter or 
Saturn, or 10 hours; some astronomers have also 
believed that a ring, similar to that of Saturn, cir- 
culates around his orb. The great southern decli- 
nation in which this planet has so long pursued its 
way, is very unfavorable for discoveries, not merely 
from the shortness of the time, it ia hi* via the hori- 
aon, but from the density of the atmosphere at the 

FfS 
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low altitude at which it passes the meridiaaj^'its 
elevation is now increasing^ and will continue to 
increase, for nearly the ensuing forty years. 

The primary had been discovered some time 
before the satellites were known to exist; when 
first observed, they were considered as small fixed 
stars, near which Uranus was passing; their situa- 
tion was noted, and in the course of a month, they 
were ascertained to revolve about the newly disco- 
vered planet. The light of these satellites is exceed- 
ingly faint; the second is the brightest, and its 
orbit apparently elliptical ; their magnitude is sup- 
posed to be equal to those of Jupiter ; there are six 
satellites belonging to this remote planet; theory 
seems to intimate that more exist, though not dis^ 
covered by our instruments; a lapse of six years 
occurred between the discovery of the primaiy, and 
the first observation of the second and fourth, and 
thirteen years before the other four satellites were 
seen. These satellites present anomalies in the 
system of secondary planets; those of Jupiter and 
Saturn, moving nearly in the same plane with their 
primaries, and in the order of the signs, while those 
of Uranus ascend through the shadow of the 
primary nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic and 
are retrograde in their courses; consequently Ura- 
nus has no Zodiac, nearly every part of the heavens 
as seen from it being intersected by some of the 
planetary bodies, either primary or secondary. It 
is conjectured that the first five satellites are re- 
tained in their orbits by the action of the equator 
of Uranus, and the sixth or others, if they exist, by 
an attraction of the interior satellites. 

In the national ephemeris of this country, this 
planet is iqi^lled the Georgian, and by a few astrono- 
mers on the continent, Herschel, — that of Uranus, 
however, generally prevails, in which there seems 
a propriety, as being more in harmony with the 
appellations of the other bodies of the system. 
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bttiiog the evenings of the spring and snmmer 
months, as the gentle twilight steals on the path, 
the eyes may be elevated ^m the carped to the 
canopy of nature, and as the gathering shades pre> 
vail, alternately admire the clustering hyacinth and 
the retiring Pleiades, — the tufted primrose, and the 
advancing Arcturus, — the tender violet, whose fra- 
grance indicates its lowly bed, and the soft azure of 
the evening sky. As the season advances, and 
oAer flowers spring from the earth, and other stars 
gain on the heavens, we may hail the opening bod 
of the rose, and the bright star in the hand of the 
virgin, — the glowing poppy, and the red star Anta- 
res, — the graceful lily in all its varieties, and Gemma 
in the Northern Crown ; while the gay and infinitely 
diversified Aster tribe is connected with the return 
of the splendid train of Taurus, Orion, and their 
bright companions. Thus are these pleasing de- 
monstrations of the Divine Being, which indicate 
so much tenderness and love, so associated with the 
magnificent displays of Creative power, that the 
mind cannot fail to perceive the same wisdom ma- 
nifested, whether in the germination of a seed, and 
the unfolding of a flower, or in the rolling of an 
orb, and the support of a system. 

“ All acts with Him are eqoal ; for no more 
It costs Omnipotence to build a world, 

And set a sun amidst the firmament, 

Than mould a dew-drop, and light up its gem.” 


How beautiful is night ! the balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in ereniog's ear. 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ^n vault, 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Seems like a canopy which love has spre: '! 

To curtain her sleeping world. Shdleg. 
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One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine, 

And light us deep into the Deity ; 

How boundless in magnificence and might ! 

O what a confluence of ethetial fires, 

From urns unnumbered, down the steep of heaven, 
Streams to a point, and centres in the sight. Young • 


Night is the time to watch ; 

O’er oceans’ dark expanse, 

To hail the Pleiades, or catch 
The full moon’s earliest glance. 

Night is the time to think ; 

When, from the eye, the soul 
Takes flight, and, on the utmost brink 
Of yonder starry pole. 

Discerns beyond die abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

James Montgomery* 


How calm and clear 
The silent air, 

How smooth and still the glassy ocean, 

While stars above 
Seem lamps of love, 

To light the temple of devotion. Dr, PereioaL 


I love to gaze, at the midnight hour. 

On the heavens, Where all is shining ; 

I feel as if some enchanting povt er 
Around my heart were entwining : 

To see the moon like a beacon fair. 

When the clouds sail swiftly by ; 

And the stars, like watch-lights in the air. 

Illumine the northern sky. 

I love to look at the silvery light 
Of the sparkling gem at the Pole, 

And view the others so fair and bright 
That round it continually rolL 
I love td picture each well-known sign 
Whdfe planets their courses urge, 

And watch to see them more brightly shine, 

Arrived at their topmost verge. 

Matthfiu> Henry Barker, 
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Heaven's sultry breath is heavy with perfume. 

And summer odours, summer hues obtain ; 

The forest’s stationary line of gloom, 

Hark and majestic, skirts the fulgent plain. 

And now is langour creeping stealthily. 

With unopposed, and irresistible tread 
Over the frame,— The blue, religious sky, 

One stainless sapphire, arches over head 
With lore of love ineffable, outspread ; 

Whilst health’s full currents, equable and slow. 

Making it adoration to respire, 

Thrill through the veins in warm perceptible flow, 

As if the founts of life were rising higher, 

That man his Maker’s praise might hymn with seraph's Are. 

B. y. 

The influence of the Sun during' this month brings 
forth fruit in great abundat'^c^ and ripens the corn 
for harvest time. There is much pleasure derived 
from agricultural pursuits at this season, and an* 
ciently persons of the greatest eminence did not 
think it beneath their attention. Gideon, the judge 
of Israel, quitted the threshing-floor to preside in 
the public assembly of his country. And Cincin- 
natus, the conqueror of the Volsei, left his plough 
to lead the Roman armies to battle ; and afterwards 
declined the rewards gained by his victories, to re- 
turn to his native fields. The great General Wash- 
ington found the most pleasing relaxation from pub- 
lic business in the management of his own estate. 
The Emperor of China, at the beginning of every 
spring, goes to plough in person, attended by the 
princes and grandees of bis empire ; he celebrates 
the close of the harvest among his subjects, and 
creates the best farmer in his dominioii«^ a mandarin. 
This is the month of harvest. *^The crops usually 
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begin with rye and oats, proceed with wheat, aiid 
finisli with peas and beans. Harvest-hoine is still 
the greatest rural holiday in England, because it 
concludes at once the most laborious and most 
lucrative of the farmers* employments, and unites 
repose and profit. Our ancestors used to burst into 
an enthusiasm of joy at the end of harvest, and 
appear even to have mingled their previous labor 
with considerable merry-making, in which tljtey 
imitated the equality of the earlier ages. They 
crowned the wheat-sheaves with flowers; they 
sung, they shouted, they danced, they invited each 
other, or met to feast, as at Christmas, in the halls 
of rich houses ; and what was a very amiable cus- 
tom, and wise beyond the common wisdom that 
may seem to lie on the top of it, every one that had 
been concerned, man, woman and child, received a 
little present — ribbons, laces, or sweetmeats/* — 
Leigh Hunt. 

Harvest, however, is often retarded by partial 
storms ; — 

'Tis past mid-day— the sua withdraws his beams, 

And sultry and oppressive is the air ; 

While in the darkening south, still darkei clouds 
Their fearful aspect show. The reapers gaze 
Silent, and trembling, on the frowning skies ; 

A sudden flash the wonted signal gives, 

And loud, and long, the dreadful crash is heard ; 

Quicker the lightnings glance — ^th^ increasing stoim 
Approaches nearer mute the rustics stand. 

The master casts a pensive look around ; 

Then upward turns his eyes a look that speaks, 

Much com IS yet abroad ; a few days more. 

And all had been secure : — ^but, gracious heaven ! 

Thy will be done.*' Nearer the tempest comes ; 

To shun the torrents of a threaf ning cloud, 

They se€il|f the shelter of an aged oatk. 

Whose friendly boughs some shelter might afford. 

But, ere they reach it, a tremendous flash 
The knotty centre cleaves ! amazM, they shrink, 

As o'er their heads the dread explosion bursts, 

And rolls in awfiil majesty along. 
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\)eep in the bosom of the hollow vale 
Affrighted Echo murmurs her reply. 

Closer the reapers crowd ; for solemn fear 
Prevails in e\ery breast ! 

The gleaners fly 

With speed, and in the neighb'iing thicket hide : 

And woe to him, who, with dishonest hand. 

Has oft in secret from the sheaf purloin'd 
The tempting ear ; doubtless, for him alone 
The lightnings glare ; and oi\ his guilty head 
The tatal boh must fall ! Thus conscience speaks. 

While innocence itself, alarm'd, beholds 
A scene so terrible ! but the same power 
At whose command the fiery tempests rise, 

Can still them loo. Then hush’d be eveiy fear ; 

The God of har\est comes not to destroy ! 

Lightly the show’r descends : the thunder roils 
On the far distant shores : the op’ning skies 
In loscly azure glow, and all around 
The setting sun a soften’d lustre throws. 

Refreshing breezes fly across the plains. 

And dash the moisture from the drooping corn* i 

'Tis mildness all, — and nature smiles again 

111 sweet serenity, — ^then sinks to rest. C. C. Richardson^ 

Among the flowers now hi bloom is tho bella- 
donna lily, (amaryllis formosissimaO one of the 
most beautiful ornaments of our gardens : when the 
sun shines full upon it, its deep red color sheds a 
lustre like gold. The first roots of this plant ever 
seen in Europe were procured in 1693, on board a 
ship which had returned from South America,' by a 
physician at Seville. At first it was classed with 
the narcissus, and afterwards called lillio narcissus, 
because its flower resembled that of the lily, and its 
roots that of the narcissus. It was also called ^s 
Jacobmis^ because some imagined that they disco- 
vered in it a likeness to the badge of the knights 
of the order of St. James in Spain, whose founder, 
ill the fourteenth century, could not have been 
acquainted with this beautiful amaryllis. 

The Guernsey lily is now 

in flower, and its magnificence is not ict«'rior to the 
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former. This plant was first brought from JapaA^ 
and was first cultivated at Paris, where it blowed 
for the first time on the 7th of October, 1634. It 
was called the Guernsey lily, by Roy, from the fol- 
lowing circumstance: — ship, returning from Ja- 
pan, was wrecked on the coast of Guernsey, and a 
number of the bulbs of this plant, which were on 
board, being cast on shore, took root in that sandy 
soil. As they soon increased and produced beau- 
tiful flowers, they were observed by the inhabitants, 
and some of the roots were sent by the governor’s 
son to his friends, who were fond of cultivating 
plants. 

The odor of a garden at this season is delightful 
from the combination of both fruits and flowers. It 
is said the fragrance of flowers depend upon the 
volatile oils they contain ; and these oils, by their 
constant evaporation, surround the flower with a 
kind of odorous atmosphere, which, at the same 
time that it entices larger insects, may probably 
preserve the parts of fructification from the ravages 
of the smaller ones. Volatile oils, or odorous sub- 
stances, seem particularly destruelive to minute 
insects and animalcules wdiich feed on the substance 
of vegetables : thousands of aphides may be usually 
seen in the stalk and leaves of the rose ; but none 
of them are ever observed on the flower. Camphor 
is used to preserve the collection of nauticles. The 
woods which contain aromatic oils are remarked for 
their indestructibility, and for their exemption from 
the attack of insects ; this is particularly the case 
witli the cedar, rose-wood, and cypress. The gates 
of Constantinople, which were made of this last 
wood, stood entire from the time of Constantine, 
their founder, to that of Pope Eugene IV., a period 
of eleven hundred years. 

Some German philosophers have made researches 
into the properties of oils contained in oliaginous 
seeds, and found them as follows : — ^filberts W per 
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garden cresses 56 to 58, olives 50, walnuts 50, 
p 0 p|)te 8 47 to 50, almonds 46, colsa 39, white mus- 
tard tobacco seed 32 to 86, kernels of plums 33, 
white turnips 33, summer turnips 30, wood 30, 
hemp seed 25 , fir 24, linseed 22, black mustard 16, 
helitrope 15, beech mast 12 to 16, grape stones 10 
to II. 

The ladf-bird and glow-worm will now be found 
in great numbers about our gardens. 

TO A GLOW-WORM. 

Little being: of a day, 

Glo\king in thy ceil alone, 

Shedding light, with mystic ra>, 

On thy path, and on my own ; 

Dost thou whisper to my heart ? 

** Though 1 grovel in the sod, 

Still I mock man's boasted art 
With the workmanship of God/* 

See ! the hre-fly in his flight 
Scorning thy ten one career ; 

He, the eccentric meteor bright, — 
f Thou, the planet of thy sphere. 

Why, within thy cavern damp, 

Thus with trembling haste dost cower? 

Feai’st thou I would'st quench thy lamp,— 

Lustre of thy lonely bower ! 

No ! — regain thy couch of clay, 

Sparkle brightly as before ; 

Man should dread to take away 
Gifts he never can restore. 

Butterflies now abound, of every variety. Mr, 
Rennie, a most obseiwant entomologist, observes, 
that “ butterflies do not, like the larger animals, 
increase in size as they grow older j for every indi- 
vidual, from the moment that it becomes a butterfly, 
continues invariably of the same size from its birth 
till its death. Butterflies, indeed, seldom live longer 
than a few days, or, at most, a few weeks, and 

og 
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during this time they eat little except a sip of hoiM^: 
and, since this is so, it would be absurd to expwt 
that they could increase in size. It must not, how* 
ever, be understood from this that the same species 
will always measure or weigh precisely the same ; 
for, though this will hold as a general rule, there 
are many exceptions, arising from the accidents the 
catterpillar may have suffered, from which an indi- 
vidual butterfly originated. It is only during the 
catterpillar state that the insect eats voraciously and 
grows in proportion j and if it is, during this stAge 
oi its existence, thrown upon short allowance, it 
cannot acquire the standard magnitude, and the 
butterfly will be dwarfed from the first, and may 
even be sometimes deficient in one or more of 
its wings ; a circumstance which 1 have witnessed 
more than once in butterflies reared by entomolo- 
gist««, who sometimes forget to furnish their catter- 
piilars with food. The same remarks, with respect 
to growth, apply to insects of every kind ; and the 
fact cannot be better exemplified than in the uni- 
formity of ^\ze in the house-fly, (musca domestica.) 
ninong Inch, scarcely one individual in a thou- 
sand, will be found to differ a hair’s breadth in 
dimensions from its fellows. — Mag. Nat. Hist. 

There is something extremely beautiful in behold- 
ing various butterflies with their painted liveries 
floating in the «iiiibeams of a fine August morning, 
a fieriod when the sun emits its effulgence in all its 
splendour. 

THE SUNBEAM. 

Thou art no longer in monarch’s hnll. 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to ail ! 

A l)earer of hope unto land and sea.-— 

Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ^ 

Thou ait walking the billows, and ocean smiles— 

Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles , 

Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 

And gladden’d the sailor, like words from home. 
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To ifiie solemn depths of the forest shades, 
non art streamiiig on through their green arcades, 

And the quivering leaves that have caught thj glow, 

Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 

1 look'd on the inoiuitaiiis«-4i vaponr lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 

Thou breakest forth«-and the mist became 
A crown and a mantie of living flame. , 

I lookM on the peasant's lowly cot. 

Something of sadness had wrapt the spot ; 

But a gleam of iKte on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh'd into beauty at that bright spell* 

To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art. 

Flushing the waste like tlie rose's heart ; 

And thou scorncst not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin’s head. 

Thou tak’st tlirough the dim church aisle thy way, 

As its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 

And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, 

Are bathed in a flood as of molten gold. 

And thou turnest not from the humblest grave. 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 

Thou scattercst its gloom like the dreams of rest. 

Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of summer 1 oh, what is like thee? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ! 

One thing is like thee to mortals given. 

The faitii touching all things with hues of heaven ! 

In the middle of this month, the young goldfinch 
broods appear, lapwings congregate, thistle-down 
floats, and birds resume their spring songs : a little 
afteiwards flies abound in windows, linnets congre- 
gate, and bulls make their shrill autumnal bellow- 
ing; and, towards the end, the beech tree turns 
yellow, the first symptom of approaching autumn.” 

SONG OF THE SUMMER WINDS. 

BY QEORGE DARLBY. 

Up the dale and down the bourne. 

O’er the meadows swift we fly ; ' 

Now wo MQg and now we mourn. 

Now we whistle, now we sigh. 

Gg 2 
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By the glassy, fringed rirer, 

Through the murimurtug reeds we sweep ; 

^Mid the Uly-leayes we quiver. 

To their very hearts we creep. 

Now the maiden rose is blushing 
At the frolic things we say> 

While aside her cheelc we’re rushing, 

Like some truant bees at play. 

Through the blooming groves we rustle, 

Kissing every bud we pass,«-« 

As wc did it in the bustle, 

Scarcely knowing how it was. 

Down the glen, across the mountain, 

O’er the yellow heath we roam, 

Whirling round about the fountain. 

Till its little breaker’s foam. 

Bending down the weeping willows, 

While our vesper h}fmn we sigh, 

Then unto our rosy pillows 
On our weary wings we hie. 

There of idlenesses dreaming, 

Scarce from waking we retrain. 

Moments long as ages dreaming, 

Till we’re at our play again. 

Fntndihip^s Offering^ 1830. 
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7!1iis month bore several snccessive names among 
the Romans. The examples of Julius and Augustus 
probably esmited their successors to this mode of 
signalizing their memory. Its orij^nal title was its 
present one from the word aeptem^ seven, and imber, 
rpin, as this month was the seventh in the calendar 
before Numa, and as it was generally the commence- 
ment of the rains. The Emperor Tiberius w'as 
offered the nomination of this month by the Senate; 
which, however, he declined. By Domitian, a less 
scrupulous claimant of honors, it was entitled Ger- 
inanicus, in record of a dubious victory over the 
Catti, a German people near the Elbe. It was sub- 
sequently entitled Antoninus, in memory of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. By Commodius it was 
called Herculeus, in honor of his asserted descent 
from Jupiter. The Emperor Tacitus was about to 
give it bis name, when his reign was suddenly 
closed. The preservation of the original name may 
be divided between the rapidity of those changes 
and the popular attachment. Probably an alteration 
of the calendar would be among the measures most 
difficult to introduce juto public habit. It is remark- 
ed, and not uqjnstly, as an evidence of the popular 
supremacy of Julius Ctesur and Augustus, that their 
names in the calendar Were never disturbed or 
forgotten. The Saxons called, this monffi Gerst, 
^barley,) Manmth, and Jaer /eH Momth, from the 
harvest. 

I.— ST. GILB8, ^ '' 

The tutelar Sidnt of Edinburgh, a natii^cf Greece, 
who flourished in the sixth century, and was 
ag3 
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descended of an' illustrious family. Ou the deSth of 
his parents, he gave all bis estates to the poor; and 
travelled into France, where he retired into a wil- 
derness near the conflux of the Rhone with the sea, 
add continued there three years. Having obtained 
the reputation of extraordinary sanetity, various 
miracles were atuibuted to him; and he flj^nded a 
monastery in Languedoc, known long by the 
name of St. Giles’s. He died in lAie yeajr 7«|i|i. 

In the reign of James 11. Mr. Preston, of ^rton, 
whose descendants still possess mi estate in the 
county of Edinburgh, got possession of an arm of 
this saint which he tequeated to the church of Edin- 
burgh. For this donation, the magistrates granted 
a charter in &vor of Mttr Preston’s heirs, by which 
the nearest heir of the name of Preston was entitled 
to carry it in all processions. They also obliged 
themselves to found an altar in the church of St. 
Giles’s, and appoint a chaplain for celebrating an 
annual mass tor the soul of Mr. Preston; and like- 
wise that a tablet containing bis arms, and an ac- 
count of bis pious donation, should be put up in tiie 
chapel. 

2. — 1666. — tiONOoN BuaNT. 

By the certificate of Jonas Moore and Ralph 
Gatrix, tlie surveyors appointed to examine the 
ruin«, it appeared that the dreadful fire over-ran 
373 acres of ground widiin the walls of London, 
and burnt 13,200 boHS«», 89 parish churches, be- 
sides cbap<!^; and that only eleven parishes within 
the wails sfCre left «taiMRng.><-4^higa^. 

7. — ST. Butusaesus. 

Eunerehos, Or Evortkls, was lfishO|^ of Orleans, 
and present at, the council of Vaientia, A.D. 375. 
Very little of his life is known. 

7.-^1709.--*SAMcat born. 

The city of Lichfield claims the honor of giving 
birth to many persons of literary celebrity, espe- 
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cildiir great Layiathao of Engllsb literature. Dr. 
Johnson, iy|M> was bora in die boose here repre- 
sented, on this day 1709, O. S. Ctf Us ancestors 



very little is Known, and he hitnself took no delight 
in talking of them, for he observed to Mrs. Piozzi, 
** there is little pleasure in relating anecdotes of 
beggary.” 

In the twenty-sixth year of his age, Johnson oom- 
iiienccd a school at Ediall Hall, about a mile west 
of Lichfield. Here he had but t^ee scholars, one 
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whom was the celebrated Garrick; he was CQtt> 
sequenCly obliged to relinquish this undertaking; 
and at the instigation 'of a frieml, with bis pupil 
Garrick, resolved on trying their fortunes in the 
metropolis. This they did, and with what success 
is too well known to need our t^peating. 

Every relic of so great a genitts ’is <vorthy preser- 
vation, and with this feeling we have given puice to 
the atove views. The first is still standing, but the 
school house was pulled down in 1809. ^ere is 
also another object of curiosity which is often visit- 
ed, from being called Dr. Johnson's fFillow. 



It stands in a field in sight ot the Cathedral and 
the Bishop’s palace, and the Dpetor never visited 
his qative place without examining his favorite tree. 

8.'>-‘NA’riVITT OV THB ViaGtH MABV. 

A festival of the Roinish .church instituted by 
Pope Servius' about th^ year 6^. 
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14. — HOtY CROSfi ‘ 

lliis fes^^al was first intrudu^ bjr ithe Roialsh 
cfitirch to year 615, on Occasion of toerboovciyof 
some pieces of the cross, which Cosroes, king of 
Persia, took fivm Jerusalem when he plundered it; 
The Emperpr Heracllus defeated him in battle, 
retook the relic, and carried it back to Jerusalem 
bi ti^umph. 

Holy Cross Was formerly called Holy-rood, and 
from this denomination Holy-rood House,, ]^in- 
burgh, derives its name, 

17. — in'. J.AHBBaT. 

Lambert, or as he is sometimes called Laudebert, 
was bishop of Maestricbt, from which see he was 
expelled in 673, and retired to the monastery of 
Stavelo, where he remained seven years. He was 
afterwards restored to his bishopric, and murdered 
in 703, during some disturbances in the French 
government. In 1240 his festival was ordained to 
be kept on this day. 

18. — GBones i. and ii. landed. 

This day is r«;corded in the almanacks to comme- 
morate the first landing of the house of Brunswick 
in this country, in the year 1714. 

21 .—ST. MATTHEW. 

Matthew, or Levi, the apostle and evangelist, 
was the son of Alpheus, and of Jewish origin : pro- 
bably a Galilean. Befere bis caH to the apostle- 
ship, he was a publican,' or tax-gatherer to the 
Romans ; an ofiice of bad repute among the Jews, on 
account of the covetousness of those who managed 
it. His ofiice particularly consisted in gathering 
the customs of all merchandize that came by the 
sea of Galilee, and the tribute payable by passengers 
who went by waier. Here he sat.4f ,tbe receipt of 
customs, when our Saviour called^u ..tc is pro- 
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liable, that living at Capernanm « the place of Chri«t’s 
usual residence, he might have some prevknM 
knowledge of him. Matthew immediately expressed 
his satisraction, by entertmning our Saviour at a 
great dinner at his own house, whither he invited 
all his friends, especially those of his own profession, 
hoping, probably, that they might be influenced by 
the company and conversation of Christ. He con* 
tinued with the rest of the apostles till after our 
Lord’s ascension. For the first eight years after- 
wards, he preached in Judea. Then he went to pro- 
pagate the gospel among the Gentiles, and chose 
Ethiopia as the scene of his apostolical ministry; 
where it is said he suffered martyrdom, though 
others say he sufiered in Parthia, or Persia. Baro- 
nins tells os, the body of St. Matthew was trans- 
ported from Ethiopia to Bethynia, and thence to 
Salemnm in Naples, A. D. 954, where it was found 
in 1080, when Duke Robert built a church, dedi- 
cated to his name. 

24. 1828> RBV. DR. NICHOLL DIED, MTAT 35. 

The Rev. Alexander Nicholl, D.D. was boro in 
Aberdeenshire, in 1793. He was educated at the 
College of Aberdeen, and at the early age of fifteen 
was sent to Oxford through the interest of Bishop 
Skinner. On completing his studies he took tbe 
situation of travelling tutor to a young gentleman, 
after which be obtained the situation of under- 
librarian in the Bodleian Library. There avmling 
himself of the vast treasures of Oriental manuscripts, 
chiefly uncatalogued, he made himself master of the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Pcr»ic, Syrian, Etbiopic, Sanscrit, 
and various other Eastern dialects. He drew up 
and published a catalogue of the manuscripts 
brought from the East by Dr. Clark; and under- 
took tbe herculean task of completing tbe general 
catalogue of the Oriental manuscripts in the Bod- 
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leiao Ubraiy, amounting to more than 30,000 In 
number, which bad been commenced imore than a 
century before, by Uri, the ceiebr^ed Hungarian. 
This procured for Mr. Nicboll a splendid literary 
reputation throughout Europe. He had examined 
every great European collection of Oriental manu* 
scripts, and chiefly corresptmded in Latin ; but wrote 
and spoke with ease and accuracy, French, Italian, 
German, Danish, Sweedish, and Romaic. 

‘Dirough the interest of the late Earl of Liverpool, 
Dr. Nicholl was appointed, in 1822, to the Hebrew 
chair at Oxford ; and he took his rank as Regius 
Professor, and as Canon of Christ-church, with a 
salary of about j€2000. instead of j^’200. a year, 
which he received as under>librarian. His exertions 
were unremitting in his new situation ; but, being 
of rather slight constitution, he was attacked with 
an inflamation in the trachea which carried him oflT 
suddenly, at Oxford. 

26. — ST. CTPaiAN. 

Thascius Csecilius Cyprianus, or Cyprian, was 
born at Carthage, and continued a heathen till the 
last twelve years of his life. He was a teacher of 
rhetoric in his own city ; and St. Jerome informs 
us, that he often employed it in defence of paganism. 
He was converted by Cacilius, a priest, al)out the 
year 246 ; and as a proof of the sincerity of his con- 
version, he composed several very able works in 
defence of Christianity; for which the bishop of 
Carthage ordained him a priest. He consigned ail 
his goods to the poor; gave himself up entirely to 
devotion; and when the bishop died, in 248, was 
appointed to succeed him. In consequence of some 
severe edicts against Christianity being issued by 
Decius, the people insisted upon Cvprian being 
thrown among the lions in the aniphi''heBtre, to 
avoid which, he withdrew from the ckj.' When 
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the popular ferment was idlayed he returned, but 
at length fell a martyr in the persecution under 
Valerian and Gmlienus, in 258. 

26. — otn Boi.T-nooD. 

See Holy Cross, page 345. 

29. — ST. MICBAEt. 

The archangel, or prince of angels, who presided 
over the Jewish nation, as other angels did over the 
Gentile world. According to the Scriptures, he had 
an army of angels under his command, and fought 
with the dragon, or Saturn, and his angels ; with 
whom he contended about the body of Moses. The 
Romish church celebrates three appearances of 
Michael: the Protestant church only one — his ap- 
pearance at Colossse, in Phrygia, to which this day 
is dedicated. 

St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, was named after 
the archangel. Previous to the sixth century, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, it was called Oninum, but soon 
after the sixth century it received its present name, 
from the apparition of St. Michael, whose appear- 
ance, according to the monkish legends, to some 
hermits on this mount, occasioned the foundation ol 
a monastery. The place where the vision sat was 
a craggy spot, in a dangerous situation, near the 
upper part of the rock, which, in the tiint of Carew, 
still bore the name of St, Michael’s Chair ; but that 
appellation has since been transferred to a more 
accessible but equally dangerous spot, on the summit 
of one of the angles of the chapel tower. 

However little the credit that can be attached to 
this wild tale, it is certain that the mount became 
hallowed at a very early period, — ^that it was renown- 
ed fer its sanctity, and was for a time an object of 
frequent pilgrimage. The superstitious veneration 
paid to it by the mistakenly devout, is alluded to by 
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Spenser, in bis Shepherd's Calendar^ and in terms 
sufficiently explicit to mark its fam^. 

In evil hoar thou least in bond 
Thus holy hills to blame, 

For sacred*iinto saints they stond, 

And of them have their name : 

St Michael's Mount who does not know, 

That wards the western coast ? 

Its sacred character has also been alluded to by 
a philosopher, as well as a poet, of our own days. 

Majestic Michael rises; he whose brow 
Is crowned with castles, and whose rocky sides 
Are clad with dusky ivy ; he whose base 
Boat by the storms of agpes, stands unmoved 
Amidst the wreck of things — the change of time. 

That base encircled by the azure waves 
Was once with verdure clad ; the towering oaks 
Here wav'd their branches green ; the sacred oaks. 
Whose awful shades among, the Druids stray'd, 

To cut the hallow'd misletoe, and hold 
High converse with their gods. 

Sir Humphery Davy* 

It is a very common custom to have a goose for 
dinner on Michaelmas day, the origin of which has 
been thus related : — Queen Elizabeth, In her way 
to Tilhury Fort, on the 29th of September, 1589, 
dined at the ancient seat of Sir Neville Umfreville, 
near that place i and as the queen had much 
rather dine off a high-seasoned and substantial dish, 
than a simple or jneasse, the knight thought 

proj)er to provide a pair of fine geese to suit the 
palate of his royal guest. After the queen had dined 
very heartily, she asked for half a pint of Burgundy, 
and drank Destruction to the Spanish Armada I’’ 
She had but that moment returned the glass to the 
knight, who had done the honors of the table, w^hen 
the new's came (as if the queen had Leon possessed 
of the spirit of prophecy,) that the Spux sh fleet had 
been destroyed by a storm. She immediately took 
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another bumper, in order to digest the goose and 
good news ; and was so pleased with the event, that 
every year aftei*, on that day, she had the above 
excellent dish served np. The court made it a 
cii'tom, and the people the fashion, ever since. 

30. — ST. JUROHfi. 

One of the most learned fathers of the church, 
the son of Eusebius, was born in 340, at Stridon, 
near Dalmatia. He studied at Home, and travelled 
into other countries, till tlje year 37-2, when he 
retired into a desert in Syria. Being persecuted 
by Melitius’s party, he was compelled to go to Jeru- 
salem, where he still prosecuted his studies, and was 
ordained as a priest, In 382 he was made secretary 
fo Pope Oamasus, but afterwards retired to the 
monastery of Bethlehem. He died in his eightieth 
) ear, in 422. 



Cheese Wring, Cornwall 
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In September y 1830. 

SOLAR PHENOMENA. 

The Sun enters Libra at 51m. after 1 of the after- 
noon of the 23d of this month ; his true place in the 
heavens is near a star of the third magnitude^ in 
the left shoulder of the Virgin. 

The Earthy in its annual course, on this day 
attains that position which enables it to receive the 
solar influence from pole to pole, and the days and 
nights are consequently equal in every region of the 
globe ; after this day the arch described by the Sun 
above the horizon will be observed sensibly to 
diminish, and darkness gradually to extend its 
reign. 

The emblems of the dying year will present them- 
selves in rapid and melancholy succession : the 
sickly-tinted foliage of the wood, the grove, and the 
garden ; — the leaf, borne from the bough with the 
feeblest breath, and flitting to the ground in mazy 
circles ; — the pensive strain of the robin, warbling 
forth a farewell to the parting season ; — and the 
moaning gale heralding the icy car of Winter; but 
amidst these scenes of change and desolation, the 
brilliant constellations of winter re-appear and pur- 
sue their unwearied and unerring courses, shining 
forth from their depths of immensity with unfading 
splendour, to cheer the gloomy nights of the 
nortliern world , — Literary Gazette. 

Eclipse of the Sun. 

The Sun will be eclipsed at 28 m. after 2 of the 
morning of the 17th of this month, in ongitude 5 
signs 23^ 39|' ; the moon’s latitude at tue time will 
Hh2 
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be 1® 134' N. Tbe eclipse will not be visible to the 
British Isles. 

Table of the Sun^s Rising and Setting for eoery 
fifth day. 

Sept. 1st, Sun rises 14 m. after 5, sets 46 m. after 6 


6th, .... 

.... 23 

fi. 

..37 .. 

... 6 

11th, .... 

33 

6, 

..27 .. 

... 6 

16th, .... 

.... 43 

6, 

..17 .. 

... 6 

21st, .... 

53 

5, 

. . 7 .. 

. . . 6 

26th, .... 

.... 2 

6, 

..58 .. 

... 5 


Equation of Time. 

When mean time is to be found from that indi- 
cates! by the position of the Sun^ the following quan- 
tities must be subtracted from the time as given by 
a good sun-dial^ and the remainders will be tbe time 
required. 

TABLE. 

m. s. 

Wednesday, Sept. 1st, from the time by the dial subtract 0 3 


Monday, — - 6th, 1 40 

Saturday, — 11th, 3 22 

Thursday, — 16th, 5 6 

Tuesday, — 21st, 6 51 

Sunday, — 26th, 8 34 


LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Phases of the Moon. 

Full Moon 2d day at 38 m. after 10 at night. 

Last Quaiter 9th 58 1 in the aftem. 

New Moon 17th .... 28 2 in the mom. 

First Quarter 2dtk .... 52 6 

Total Eclipse of the Moon. 

The moon will be totally eclipsed on the night of 
the 2ud of this months the whole of which^ from its 
commencement to its termination, will be visible to 
the British Isles, togetlier with Italy, Greece, France, 
Spain, &c. ; it will be partially visible from the 
western parts of Asia, to tbe eastern regions of 
America. 
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The following are the circumstances under which 
it will take place : viz. 


Beginning of the eclipse. . 

hrs. 
.. 8 

mini 

50 

Beginning of total darkness 9 

47i 

Ecliptic opposition ...... 

..10 

37» 

Middle 

..10 

38 

End of total darkness .... 

..11 

28i 

End of the eclipse 

..12 

26 


Digits eclipsed, 21^ 40i^' from the northern side of the 
Earth's shadow. 


The eclipse will occur in the River of Aquariiii?^ 
and commence when the moon is south-east, at an 
altitude of 18^ above the horizon ; when fully 
immersed in the earth’s shadow, it will pursue its 
course through an arc of 25^ of its apparent revo- 
lution totally eclipsed ; it is probable, however, that 
it will continue visible, though with a red and 
dreary aspect. In some eclipses, the moon has en- 
tirely disappeared as if blotted from the face of the 
heavens, — this was the case in the total eclipses that 
occurred in the years 1601, 1620, and 1642; it will 
begin to emerge from this gloom about half an hour 
before it arrives at the meridian, and at twenty 
minutes after, will have entirely escaped the earth’s 
shadow. 

The shadow of the earth, into which the moon 
passes when eclipsed, grows less and less, till it 
ends in a point, which is the vertex of a cone having 
the earth for its base ; this conical shadow varies in 
length according to the position of the earth in its 
orbit; being longest when the earth is in aphelion, 
and shortest when in , perihelion ; its mean length 
is about tliree and a half times the moon’s distance 
from the earth ; the breadth of the cone at that part 
where it is traversed by the moon is about three 
times the moon’s diameter, thougii this also varies, 
for the nearer the moon is to the eai h, the larger is 
the portion of the shadow it has to pass through. 

H hS 
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The moon cannot continue longer in Uie umbra 
than 3 h. 57 m. 6 s. or be totally plunged into it, 
beyond one hour and three quarters ; in the present 
instance the duration of the eclipse is 3 h. 36 m., 
and of total obscuration 1h. dOjm.; the centre of 
the moon will pass very near the centre of the 
earth’s shadow, deviating from it only 2' 12" north. 

All that is eclipsed beyond twelve digits, (or, as 
they are now more frequently called, degrees,) indi- 
cates the quantity of the shadow over the moon’s 
diameter, measured from that edge to which it is 
nearest in the middle of the eclipse. 

Lunar Eclipse of the 2d of September, 



In the preceding diagram, the larger circle i‘' 
intended to represent a section of the earth’s 
shadow ; B, the moon at the commencement of the 
eclipse j the dark circle near the centre, the posi- 
tion of the moon at the middle of the eclipse, and £, 
the moon when it has escaped from the Earth’s 
shadow 

About the middle of the eclipse, the moon will be 
in conjunction with X in Aquarius, a star of the 
fourth magnitude. 
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Eclipses have ia all ages of the world, in civilized 
as well as barbarous countries, been regarded vnth 
powerful interest, and considered indicative of dls- 
ease or agony in the dimmed luminary; also, as the 
precursors of the downfal of nations, the death of 
princes, and violent political disasters ; the crafty 
have availed themselves of these superstitious fears, 
to work upon the feelings of the weak and credu- 
lous, which proves that what is uncommon, and 
apparently against the course of nature, more irre- 
sistibly strikes the senses, and rouses the passions, 
than that which is uniform in the phenomena of the 
universe. The heavens never so much attract the 
wandering gaze, as when an unexpected comet 
glides majestically from constellation to constella- 
tion ; the Sun is unheeded in its course unless his 
orb be eclipsed, or his disc covered with spots j the 
moon is chiefly an object of interest when her silvery 
orb plunges into the earth’s shadow ; — but no sooner 
does the splendid visitor disappear from the heavens, 
or the Sun’s disc exhibit its uniform splendour, and 
the bright moon roll through the blue heavens un- 
shorn of her lustre, — then, these celestial luminaries 
may move on in their courses unnoticed by the un- 
thinking throng. Tlie Christian philosopher,— he 
views these events with other eyes, and whether the 
Queen of Night shines as a crescent, or sheds from 
her full orb floods of glory, or when for a short space 
of time (as in the present eclipse,) she is disrobed 
of her brightness, and 

“ A settlings crimson stains her beauteous face." 
he Still views this constant companion of our earth 
in its ceaseless circles round the Sun, as the 
faithful witness in heaven*^ 

O thou bright orb, whose pure and placid bems 
Enchantment throws o’er nature’s scenes snbjUme ; 

The Christian’s course, like thine, all beaut jous seems, 
And brightly shines amidst the storms of time. 
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Calm and serene in this dark vale of tears, 

On Hope^s exulting wing his spirit flies ; 

A still small voice,'' his suffering spiiit cheers, 

And whispers peace beyond the azure skies. 

How blest is be who hears that voice divine, 

That whispers peace when time shall be no more ; 

How blest my lot, could that sweet peace be mine, 

When this vain scene, and life's poor play are o'er. 

O thou who canst this joyful gift impart. 

Grant me thy peace, and heal my broken heart. P. 

MoorCs Passage over the Meridian^ 

From the passages of the Moon over the first 
meridian this month, the following have been 
selected as the most convenient for observation : 
viz. 


t. 8th, 

at 38 m. 

after 4 in the morning. 

9tb, 

.. 34 .. 

. . • . 6 

lOlh, 

.. 30 .. 

.... 6 

nth, 

.. 26 .. 

.... 7 

12th, 

.. 20 

.... 8 

13th, 

.. 12 

... 9 

23rd, 

.,46 ... 

... 4 in the afternoon. 

24th, 

. . 34 , . , 

.... 6 

26th, 

. . 24 . . . 

.... 6 

26th, 

..16 

. . . . 7 in the evening. 

27th, 

.. 9 ... 

... 8 

28th, < 

. 2 ... 

... 9 

29th, 

..66 ... 

... 9 

30th, 

. . 61 . . . 

...10 


PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 

Phases of Venus, 

The phases of Venus were discovered by Galileo, 
in the year 1611 ; he sent the discovery to William 
de Medici, to communicate it to Kepler. It was 
conveyed in this cypher, — Hmc itiimaturae a me 
frustra leguntur, o, y which, properly arranged, 
is— « Cynthim figuras semulatur mater amonim 
that is, Venus emulates the phases of the moon/’ 
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The comparative phases at the coiumencement 
of the present month are as follows : viz. 

Sept. lst.«-*»llli]mioated part = 10.49884 
Bark part = 1.50116 

Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. , 

The following are the visible eclipses of these 
satellites this month : viz* 

EMERSIONS. 

First Satellite, 1st day, 30 m. 54 s. after 8 at ni^lit. 

24th .. 46 .. 13 8 

Second Satellite, 27th .. 22.. 26 .8 

IMMERSION. 

Third Satellite, 6th day, 34 . • 60 0 at night. 

EMERSION. 

Fourth Satellite, 9th day 9 . . 24 9 at night. 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Fixed Stars. 

Sept, dth, with v in Pisces at 10 at night 
7th, . fA in Cetus. ... 1 in the mom. 

Other Phenomena. 

Jupiter will be stationary on the 4th of this month. 
Venus and Saturn in conjunction at Gin the morn- 
ing of the 13th. Venus in conjunction with Kegu- 
lus in Leo at 9 in the evening of the 14th. Mercury 
in conjunction with Spica Virginis on the 18th at 
midnight ; at his greatest elongation on the 17 th^ 
and stationary on the 30th. 

MARS IN OPPOSITION. 

The planet Mars will be in this position of its 
orbit relative to the earth, at a quarter after 3 of the 
afternoon of the 19th of this month, near two small 
stars in Pisces, The situation of Mars, when in 
opposition, has long been of interest to the practical 
astronomer; next to a transit Venus over the 
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Sun’s disc, it is the most eligible for determining 
the earth’s distance from the Sun, though observa- 
tions of the transits of the one, and the oppositions 

the other, are methods not immediate and direct. 
A superior planet at the time of opposition is then 
nearest the earth, and its apparent place in the starry 
heavens coincides with its true place, or, the ob- 
served longitude is the same as the true longitude, 
all calculations being referred to the Sun as the 
centre ; the nature of the observation is, to deter- 
mine with good instruments, at places in opposite 
hemispheres, each about 50° or 60° from the equator, 
the positions of the planet, relative to the nearest 
fixed star, at the same moment of absolute time, — 
the difference of these positions will furnish suffi- 
cient data, to solve the interesting problem of plane- 
tary distances, which, in the case of Mars, indicates 
his horizontal parallax to be 23">6, and consequently 
his distance from the Sun 144 millions of miles. 

Mars is the only superior planet that exhibits a 
sensible deviation from a full disc ; this occurs when 
he is in quadrature, and be then appears gibbous, 
being defective 7 of his diameter; when Jupiter is 
similarly circumstanced, he is defective of his 
diameter ; but this is a quantity too small to be 
detected by the most exquisite instruments. 

The diameter of Mars varies, (as with all the 
other planets,) according to his distance ; the angle 
under which his disc is sometimes seen, when in 
opposition, is 56", its least, or when in conjunction 
with the Sun being 19" ; when appearing under its 
greatest angle, it shines with a bright red light, and 
has been considered by many as a new star, for 
which it was taken in the year 1719. 

There ’sterns some physical cause, (arising pro- 
bably from bis atmosphere, which is believed to be 
very dffuse,) that renders the surface of this planet 
occasionally so very indistinct ; when in opposition. 
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ill 1828, the spots on his orb were remarkably dis- 
tinct. 

There are several points of resemblance between 
Mars and our Eaith ; his daily motion, and the na- 
ture of his seasons are similar: the white spots 
observed about his poles are supposed to be masses 
of unmelted snows, in which a variation occurs, as 
either pole is turned towards the Sun by tlte planet’s 
annual motion. 

METEOR. 

(Seen September \6th^ 1829.J 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 1 5th instant, 
Deptford was visited by a short but violent storm of 
thunder and lightning : the flashes of lightning 
were of unusual vividness; and the peals of thunder 
very loud and protracted. At two minutes and a 
half after four a fire-ball fell a few yards to the 
north of St. Paul’s church, — it was accompanied by 
a sharp cracking explosion; its course was from the 
west, and inclined to the horizon in an angle of 
about forty degrees ; the more condensed part of 
the ball, as observed at the distance of about fifty 
yards, was probably nine or ten minutes in diameter, 
of an irregular form, and reddish hue ; the color 
of the streams that proceeded from the upper part 
and sides more nearly resembled the flash of light- 
ning with which the descent of the ball and the 
explosion was simultaneously attended. The storm 
came from the north-west, and did not continue 
longer than twenty minutes : about twelve minutes 
after the fire-ball fell, the Sun was shining clearly.-— 
Literary Gazette. 

Halos accompanied with Colored Shadows. 

When in the neighbourhood of Candia, on the 
first of September, about sun-set, there was a large 
halo encircling the Sun, and to tfa" succeeded a 
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deep glow of evening crimson. The heavens were 
cloudless, and the sky was serene and clear. Under 
such circumstances as these, it was singular that 
every shadow in the ship was tinted : an occurrence 
which generally accompanies double refraction. 
The shadows which fell upon the white scuttles 
were of azure blue; and those that fell upon the 
rigging and sails, to which the Sun had imparted a 
slight reddish tint, varied from blue to green. The 
sea was agitated, and did not reflect the Sun. On 
those portions of the sails which the Sun had tinted 
with the deepest red, the green predominated over 
the blue. A similar, and no less brilliant appear- 
ance, wa*^ observed on the 3rd of September; and 
in both instances there was not only no double 
shadow, but the Sun was surrounded by a halo. — 
The tint thus imparted to the shadows, must have 
arisen from the yellowish-grey stratum of mist, 
which lay between the ship and the Sun. — 
IVavels in Egypt^ Libyn^ Nubia^ and Dongola^ 
between the Years 1820 — 1825. By Dr. C\ G, 
Khrenberg, and Dr. W. V. Hemprivh. 



Felmertham Churchy Bedfordshire. 
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I9iar^> 

jFor September^ 1830, 

How splendid all the sky ! how still ! 

How mild the dying gale ! 

Flow soft the wliispcis of the rill, 

That wind along the vale ! 

So tranquil nature's v orks appear, 
it seems the sabhath of the }ear: 

As il the suminci’s lahoui past, she chose 
This season’s sobci cabn foi blandishing repose." 

Flora is bei^inning to withdrat^' her favors from 
the earth 5 «till the garden presents a cheerful 
appearance tliroiigh the greater part of the month. 
Among the plants in flower is the Italian pimpernel, 
golden star Illy, Michatdinas daisy, oval fleabane, 
golden and pendulous starwort, rose feverfew, ama- 
rella, harvest bell, downy hclenium, and others of 
equal beauty. 

The horrh's of the deadly ni«.,htshade (atropa 
helb:don)ia ;) tipeii this month. This plant should 
not bo introduced into gardens, as it is, in every 
part, poLsoiiou'^ 5 and, from its beautiful appear* 
anco and sweet taste of tli ' berries, often alluies 
fbildrcii, and even grown persons, to eat them 5 — 
from which fatal consccjnonces have often occurred. 
In the New Yc'ir^s G^ft for 1830, is the following 
sweet a!id affecting poem, on a real'incidciit which 
fell within the writer’s own knowledge* 

THE DEADTY NIGHTSHADE. 

A FACT. 

Two lovely childreTi went, when summer v* as ia piimc, 

Into a garden beautiful, 1 encath a southern clime ; 

A bi other and a sister — twins, and each each most dear, 

Was not the mother of these babes beset ^ ivh any fear ! 

I i 
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And brightly shone the summer sun upon that gentle pair, 

\V ho plucked each gaudy flower that grew in rich profusion 
there ; 

Or chased the idle butterflies, those fair, defenceless things, 
That round them tantalizing danced upon their silken wings. 

With many a flower which they had plucked, a mimic grove 
they made. 

Hut wondered, when they came again, they had so soon 
decayed ; 

And giicving, each the other asked, why all the roses red, 
Whicii freshly bloomed an hour before, now diooping hung 
their head ? 

Tw as in that season of the year when on the blooming earth 
Each flower and plant, and shrub and tree, to all their fruits 
ga\e birth; 

But mid them all, and most exposed to catch the passing 
view , 

With purple flowers and berries red, the deadly nightshade 
grew ! 

Up rose the little boy and ran, upon the bush to gaze. 

And then his sister followed quick, and both were in amaze, 
Foi berri<‘s half so beautiful they ne’er betoie had seen, 

So forth ho lashly stretched his hand among the branches 
green. 

“ Oh, Edward ! Edward ! do not touch — remember, mothei 
said. 

That poisonous fruit in clnsties grew, Ihough beautiful and 
red; 

And that it had a tempting look, inviting to the eye. 

But if a single one we eat, that wc should surely die.” 

O ! Chailottc, Chat lotto, do you think that these can do us 
harm, 

t •r that such pretty fruit as this n<‘<'d cause us sueh alarm ^ 
For surely if thej poisonous are, they bittei then must be, 

So I will taste a single one, and we shall quickly see !” 

Then lorth he stretched his little hand, and he a ben> 
plucked, 

And to his lips he put the fruit, and in the poison sacked; 
And when he found the juice was good, he bade his sistei 
eat 

“ Foi it is pleasant to the taste, so cooling and so sweet.” 
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These children then the berries pulled, and of them eat their 
fill. 

Nor did they ever dream the while, that they were doing ill : 
’Tis not die fruit that mother meant/’ exiiltingly they cried, 

A.nd merry was their prattling laugh, to see their fingers 
d>ed. 

But suddenly the sister stopped, her rosy cheek grew pale : 

“ Oh, brother! bj other! hold me up, for something doth me 
ail ; — 

I feel so weak, I cannot stand,— the trees are dancing 
round. 

Oh, Edward ! Edward ! clasp my hand, and place me on the 
ground.” 

He gently laid his sister down, and bitterly did cry, 

And e\ ery means to ease her pain and calm her fears did 
try; 

But soon he felt himself turn sick, and feeble, chilly, weak,— 

And, as he tottered on the grass, he bruised his sister’s 
cheek. 

Exhausted though that infant was, upon his tender breast 

He placed the little Charlotte’s head, that she might softer 
rest : 

The hapless creature did but think his sister only slept ! 

And when his eyesight dimmer grew, to her he closer crept. 

The evening closed upon these babes, who slept away Iheii 
breath ; 

And, mourning o'er his cruel task, away went grieving 
death : 

And they who had the sacred trust, these cheiubs dear to 
keep, 

Beheld them where they quiet lay, but thought they weie 
asleep. 

When they the hapless sufl’erers raised from that last fond 
embrace, 

A half-formed smile was seen to dwell upon each paly face; 

Alas ! that such twin roses fair, wliicfi tnoniing saw in 
bloom. 

Should wither in the sunny land, ere came the twiligiif 
gloom. 

Florence* 
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During this month the champignon^ (campes* 
iris;) or common mushroom, is found in great 
plenty in woods, old pastures, anrl at the sides of 
roads, in which places it generally attains great per- 
fection. The supposed characteristics of a good 
mushroom are hardness and solidity, a little brown- 
ish on the top ; and, when young, a thickish white 
skin covering the gill« ; the gills, for the most part, 
of a pink or flesh colour; the stalk aKo large, in 
proportion to the size of the cap. There is also a 
peculiar smell in a good mushroom, with which 
those who are acquainted with them cannot be 
deceived. Whenever a fungus is pleasant in flavor 
and odor, it may be considered wholesome ; if, on 
the coiitray, it have an offensive smell, — a bitter, 
astringent, or styptic taste, or even if it leave an 
unpleasant flavor in the mouth, it should not be 
considered fit for food. The colour, and tex-^ 

ture, of these vegetables, do not, however, afford any 
character on which we can safely rely. But, in 
general, those should be suspected whicli grow in 
caverns and subterraneous passages, on animal mat- 
ter undergoing putrefaction, as well as those whose 
flesh is soft or watery. All edible species should be 
thoroughly masticated before taken into the sto- 
mach, as this greatly lessens the injurious effects 
produced by tlie poison. When, however, this 
dangerous mistake has been made, vomiting should 
be excited inimedi*itely, and then the vegetable 
acids should be given, such as vinegar, lemon, or 
apple juice; after which, to stop the excessive 
bilious vomiting, an ispasmodic remedies should be 
exhibited. Infusion of gall nuts, oak and Peruvian 
bark, are recommended, as capable of neuti*alizing 
the poison. Spirit of wine and vinegar extract 
some part of their poison, and tanning matter 
decomposes the greater part of it. 

As the corn harvest is generally over by the latter 
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end of August, the law allows partridge shooting to 
begin on the first of September. This well-known 
bird is found in every country and climate, from the 
frozen pole to the torrid tracks under the equator ; 
and, by a kind provision of nature, it adapts itself to 
the temperature of the climate where it resides. 
As soon as the icy winter sets in, the partridge of 
Greenland, which was brown in the summer, 
begins to take a covering suited to the season : it 
is then clothed with a warm down beneath, and its 
outw'ard plumage assumes the color of the snow, 
amidst which it seeks it» food ; thus doubly pro- 
tected, by increase of warmth and change of color, 
from the inclemency of the weather, and the notice 
of its enemies. Partridges pair early in the spring, 
and, about the month of May, the female lays from 
fourteen to eighteen eggs, in a hole in the ground. 
Many interesting stories are told of their attachment 
to their young, and of the wonderful instinct im- 
planted in them by the God of nature, for the sup- 
port and protection of their offspring. 

Herrings pay us their annual visit this month, 
and afford a rich harvest to the inhabitants of the 
eastern and western coasts. 

We shall close this month with a charming do- 
mestic picture of the harvest season from the delight- 
ful pen of the poetess of Nottingham. 

THE HOUSEHOLD FESTIVAL. 

BY MARY HOWITT. 

'Twas when the harvest-moon came slowly up, 

Broad, red and glorious o'er dark groves of pine; 

In the hushed eve, when closed the floweret's cup, 

And the blue grape hung dewy on the vine. 

Forth from a poich where tendriiled plants entwine, 
Weaving a shadowy bower of odorous things. 

Rich voices came, telling that there were met 
Beauty and youth, and mirth, whose buoyant wings 
Soaring aloft o’er thoughts that gloom and fret, 

Oave man release from care or lured hiL forget. 

I i3 
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And ajt the moon rose higher in the sky, 

Casting a mimic day on all around, 

Lighting dim garden paths, through branches high, 

That cast their chequered shadows on the ground. 

Light maidens, dancing with elastic bound, 

Like fairy reycJlers, in one place was seen ; 

And gentle friends were Slowly pacing, where 
The dark, thick laurels formed a bowery screen ; 

And merry children, like the moonlight fair, 

With their wild, pealing laughter, filled the perfumed air. 

Another hour, — and in a lighted room 
Where glorious pictures lined the lofty wall, 

They sate in social ease, — ^no brow of gloom. 

No saddened, downcast eye, that might rccal 
Sorrowful musing, dimmed the festival. 

It was in honour of a gallant youth, 

Those friends were met, the friends he dearest loved, 

All wishing he were there ; and well, in sooth, 

Might his gray father unto tears be moved, 

Listening his grateful praise,— his tears were unreproved. 

Her bright eyes spaikling with delight and love, 

Told his >oung sister of hiS tiavel wide, 

Of pleasant sojourn in some palmy grove. 

And Indian cities in their gorgeous pride ; 

Of desert isles, where savage tribes abide. 

And glorious shores and icgions of old fame : 

Then were his trophies from all lands displayed,— 

Belt, baracan, and bow of wondrous fame. 

High, nodding crest, and deadly battle blade. 

And birds of cmrioiis note in glittering plumes arrayed. 

And, in her joyful phrase, she told how he. 

Ere their next meeting, o’er the wave would come. 

Like a glad spirit, to partake their glee, 

And cast delight and interest round his home : 

Gaily she told, how sitting in that room, 

When the next harvest-moon lit up the pane, 

He should himself, his marvellous talcs relate 
Alas ! encircled by the Indian main. 

That ni^ht beneath a tamarind tree he sate, 

Heart-wk with thoughts of home, and pondering on his 
fate. 
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The heavy sea brol^e thunderins^ on tiie shore. 

The dark, dark night had gathered in the sky, 

And from the desert monntdfns came the roar 
Of ravening creatures, and a wild, shrill cry 
From the scared night-birds slowly wheeling by ; 

And there he lay beneath the spreading tree, 

Feverish and faint, and over heart and brain 
Rushed burning love, and sense of misery, 

4nd wild, impatient grief, and longings vain 
Within his blessed home to be at rest again. 

Another year— and the relentless wave 
Had washed away the white bones from the shore ; 

And, mourning for his son, down to the grave 
Had gone the old man with his locks ail hoar 
The household festival was held no more : 

\nd when the harvest-moon came forth again, 

O’er the dark pines, in red autumnal state, 

Her light fell streaming through the window pane 
Of that old room, where his young sister sate 
With her down-drooped head, and heart all desolate. 

Winter* t Wreath, 1830. 
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<B<Efr«»isisia. 

This month like the preceding, bore successive 
titles in the Romtui calendar. The senate gave it 
the name of Faustinas, in compliment to Faustina 
the wife of the Emperor Antoninus Pius : Domitian 
called it Domitianus, and Commodus named it 
Invictus, from the skill he di'<played in the public 
games. Previous to these changes, however, it was 
called October, which it still retains, from the 
words Octo (eight,) and Imber, as it was the eighth 
month in the Alban calendar. It became the tenth 
in the time of Numa. The Saxons called it Wyn- 
monath^ signifying wine, or vintage. 

1. ST. REMIGICJS, 

Or St. Renii, a celebrated \irclibishop of Rheiiiih, 
born of illustrious family, and heir to great wealth. 
He was raised to the see of Rhciins about the year 
460, distinguished himself by liis learning and virtue, 
converted and baptised king Clovis, and died in the 
year 533. lie was the author of a History of 
Bheims, and other works. 

6. Sr. FAITH. 

A virgin martyr of Aquitain, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom under Dacian, about the year 290. 

9. — ST. DENYS, 

Or Dionysius, the Areopagite, was converted to 
Christianity by St. Paul. He was one of the judges 
of the court of Areopagus, but afterwards bishop of 
Athens, where he suffered martyrdom in defence of 
the%ospel. He is the patron saint of France, in 
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honor of his having been the first who is known to 
have preached the gospel in that country* 

11. — OLD MICHAELMAS DAT. 

Still observed in many places as the end of one 
year and beginning of another^ in hiring servants. 

13.— TRANSLATION OP KING EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, 

A festival instituted by the Romish church to 
commemorate the removal of the king^s bones, or 
relics. He ascended to the throne of England in 
1042, and greatly improved the laws and condition 
of the country. 

13. — 1822. — ANTONIO CANOVA DIED. 

THE YOUTHFUL DAYS OF CANOVA. 

By Catherine G. Gordon* 

He dwelt in an elysium of bright thoughts. 

That, lavish as the vernal wealth of May, 

Woke in liis gifted fancy. His world was 
A pastoial valley, bounded by the Alps, 

Whose snowy peaks, invading upper heaven. 

Woo the soft splendours of th^ Italian sky. 

Unknown to him the realms that lay beyond, 

Save in romantic legend or wild song ; 

Records of olden time, whence he might catch 
Glimpses of busier life. Enough for bliss 
That calm retreat, sequestered and obscure. 

Where his heart revelled in the first warm gush 
Of sympathy, unsullied by mistrust. 

Supremely blest, the young Canova saw. 

Swifter than dreams, the mom of life glide on. 

Beneath the shelter of bis humble home : 

And if his ardent and aspiring gaze 
Would pierce the dim of distance, and overpass 
The beautiful horizon girdling in 
His circumscribed existence, Hope lay there, 

A bright Aurora, heralding the Sun. 

Unloosed by him the rude and boisterous sports 
Of thoughtless childhood ; even then his mind 
Nursed m its sanctuary the expanding germ 
Of future greatness, treasuring in its dep^h** 

A secret, incommunicable joy. 
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The graceful art, whose early votary 
Antonio was (like Grecian youth trained up 
To serve high altars,^ pastime and delight. 

And his soul’s pure idolatry, became. 

What though despondency might cast a gloom 
Of transient langoiir o'er his dawning powers,— 
OlTspring of thwarted efibrts, that appeared 
Weak to the grand conceptions of the biain— 

His genius, soaring on clastic wing, 

Rose from that slight depression with a zeal 
Proportionate to the exalted goal : 

Visions of beauty filled his waking dreams: 
Imaginations mystic glances caught 
E*cn then of those fair forms his hand mature 
Created into perfect excellence. 

To him all things thronging the path of life 
Spoke in a loftier language. The perfume 
Cf flowerets opening to the Ausonian air, 

Pour'd on his keener sense revealings rich. 

The high o’ei arching forest, through whose glades 
The shy fawn bounded, like a shape of lightness,— 
The breezy slopes, whereon the mantling vines 
Hung their green gai lands — Nature’s myriad stores, 
Exhaustless as infinity, were all 
A theme of rapture and of wonderment. 

Instinct with poetry, lus spirit was 
An instrument, amidst whose golden chords 
Music lay Numbering, waiting but the touch 
Of skill to bring foith her enchanting tones 
In fullest harmony. How oft would he, 

When o’er the woods of Asolano fell 

The shades of evening, watch the roseate clouds 

Floating along the distant Alpine range, 

Upon whose stainless summits day-light still 
Rein’d in her glory ! How oft would he gaze, 
Until the emotions labouring in his breast. 

With power resistless, burst forth from his lips 
In some impassioned vow, that be might mount 
A gilded beam of .Sol's leceding ear, 

Or sail upon the wings of fleetest winds ; 

'Till, mingling with the etheieal elements. 

The sense of his mortality subdued. 

He might become a radiant seraph there, 

The inhabitant of heaven ! Supremely blest, 

In th^e romantic solitudes he pass’d 
The ;^ar5 of boyhood, that in after-life 
To him were tablets of memorial fond. 
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Yet some who looked on his sweet countenance, 
Shadowed by deep and contemplative thought. 

Had deemed the youth a prey to grief or care. 
Unwitting what a luxury of delight 
Beneath the veil of pensiveness may rest. 

Litwary G*z*Ue- 

17>— ST. ETHE1.DREDA. 

She was the daughter of Annas, king of the East 
Angles, and born about the year 630, on the borders 
of Cambridgeshire. She made a vow to live in 
perpetual virginity, which she effected, although 
twice forced to marry. In 6/3, she founded the 
church and city of Ely, and died in 679, being at 
the time abbess of a convent founded by herself at 
Ely. 

18. ST. LUKE. 

The evangelist and disciple of the apostles, was 
born at Antioch, and by profession a physician. 
He was particularly attached to St. Paul, and was 
his faithful companion in his labours and travels. 
He went with him to Troas in Macedonia, about 
the year 51, und afterwards wrote his Gospel, and 
the Acts of the Apostles. Of all the inspired 
writers his works are written in the most elegant 
language. He died about the year 70 ; but whether 
at Rome, or in Achaia, is uncertain. 

21. 1805. LORD NELSON DIED. 

The following brief but spirited sketch of the 
glorious battle of Trafalgar, in which the immortal 
Nelson fell, is from T/te Night Watch : — 

“Day-light of the 21st of October, 1805, dis- 
played the signal for the enemy's fleet . — Let that 
day never be forgotten ! — ^The almost calmness that 
prevailed in the morning, and harbingered the battle, 
seemed but to render the 'deadly strife more con- 
spicuous. As the British fleet was waflM by gentle 
winds towards their powerful enemy, ♦be prepara- 
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tions for battle evinced every man to be in earnest. 
The cabin bulkheads on each deck were cleared 
away, and displayed long, level, unbroken batteries, 
tended by their gallant and rejoicing crews. Fire- 
buckets, match-tubs shot-racks, powder-boxes, and 
wads, were arranged in their proper place® ; arm- 
chests lay open, and pike®, pistols and cutlasses, 
gleamed in every direction. The tonipions were 
taken out of the muzzles, and there was a loud 
creaking of the gun-carriages, as the officers ex- 
amined that every thing was in fighting order. All 
was now ready; the fleets were closing. There 
was a dead silence till the signal of the great patriot 
—^England expects every man to do his duty" — 
flew at the Victory’s mast-head. Instantly an en- 
thusiastic murmur of approbation spread from ®hip 
to ship, from deck to deck, from gun to gun, from 
man to man. A few straggling shot hissiner through 
the air indicated the near approach of the fleets, 
and a loud, long-drawn lire of heavy cannon soon 
showed the lee division breaking the dark concave 
line of the enemy. Bravo ! Collingwood ! was in 
every heart, and there was but one common soul in 
the fleet. Many a valiant heart beat liigh with 
expectation, which was doomed never to snrvivi 
another day. Many an eye gazed that moment on 
the instruments of death, which in a few short hours 
were to close it for ever. The ships passed on to their 
stations, the battle became general, loud peals of 
cannon roared throughout tlie line, fire gleamed on 
the ocean, and the air was filled with the thick 
fumes of sulphur. The very masts shook in their 
sockets, the sails trembled, and the aflrighted wind 
breathed low. The stately ships which so lately 
sailed gaily forth, now presented the mangled ap- 
pearance of wreck, giving evidence of the deadly 
strife that ivas at work, till ship grappled with ship, 
and man with man. The day advanced, crash 
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succeeding crash^ of the falling masts^ till amidst the 
groans of the dyings and the loud huzzas of the 
victors, the great struggle was decided in favor of 
^ England, and her flag waved triumphant over the 
deep : — but her hero had fallen. Nelson, the father 
of his men, the patriot of his country, was no more. 
Peace be to his ashes, and honor to his name ! 

25. ST. CRISPIN. 

This saint and his brother Crispianus, were shoe- 
makers, and natives of Rome. Subsisting by their 
profession, they travelled to Soissons in France, 
about the year 303, to propagate the Gospel. When 
it was discovered that they privately endeavoured 
to convert others to Christianity, the Governor 
ordered them to be beheaded, about 308. 

28. ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE. 

St. Simon the Canaanite, so called either from 
tlie place of his birth, or from the Hebrew, Caiut^ 
to be zealous, which latter is most probable, from 
his being called Simon Zelotes^ or the Zealot.* 
Luke vi, 15. He remained with the other apostles 
till after Pcnticost, when some suppose he visited 
Britain, and preached the Gospel, for which he suf- 
fered crucifixion. 

St. Jude, called also Lebbipus and Thaddaeus, 
was the son of Joseph and brother to St. James the 
younger. He preached in various parts of the East 
and was cruelly put to death at Berytus for disprov- 
ing the superstition of the Magi. 

30. — Hallowe’en, or allhallow eve. 

General Valiancy, sp(*aking of Allhallow Eve, 
says, *‘On the Oidhehe Shamhna,or vi«il ofSamam, 
the peasants of Ireland assemble whh sticks and 
clubs, going from house to house, collecting money, 
bread-cake, butter, cheese, eggs, &c. for the 
feast, repeating verses in honor of th i solemnity, 
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dcniaiuliiig preparations for the festival in the name 
of St. Coluiub Kill, desiring them to lay aside the 
iiitted calf, and to bring forth the black sheep. 
The good women are employed in making tJie girdle 
cake and candles: these last are sent from house 
to house in the vicinity, and are lighted up on the 
f'Saman) next day, before which they pray, or are 
supposed to pi ay, for the departed soul of the donor. 
Every house abounds in the best viands they can 
aftord. Apples and nuts arc devoured in abundance ; 
the nut-shells are burnt, and from the ashes many 
“trange things are foretold. Cabbages are torn uj) 
by the root. Hemp-seed is sown by the maidens, 
and they believe that, if they look, they will see the 
apparition of the man Intended for their future 
spovise. They hang a shift before the fire, on the 
close of the feast, and sit up all night, concealed in 
a corner of the room, convinced that his apparition 
will come down the chimney and turn the shift. 
'Phey throw a ball of yam out of the window, and 
wind it on the reel within, convinced that if they 
repeat the Pater Noster backwards, and look at the 
ball of yarn without, they M ill then also see his sith, 
«n- apparition. 1'hey dip for apples in a tub ol 
water, and endeavour to bring one up in their 
mouth. They su«.pend a cord ndth a cross stick, 
with apples at one point, and caudles IJglKcd at the 
other; and eudeavonr to catch the apple, while it 
i- in a circular motion, in the mouth. These and 
many other superstitious ceremonies, the remains 
of Druidism, are observed on this holiday, which 
will never be eradicated M hile the name of Saman 
is permitted to remain.” 
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The moon has risen. How glorious thro’ the clouds 
She sweeps her way, a bark magnificent, 

Careering lonely through a silver sea. 

Now the white billow hides her— now she rolls 
Free thro* a sapphire depth.” 

SOLAR PHENOMENA. 

The Sun enters Scorpio at 7m. after 10 on the 
night of the 23d of this month. 

Table of the Sun*s Rising and Setting fir every 
Fifth Dag. 

Oct. 1st, Sun rises 12 min. after 6, sets 48 min. after 5 


6th, , . . 

.... 22 

6, • • 38 ■ . 


11th, ... 


6, ..28 .. 


16th, ... 

.... 42 

6, .. 18 .. 


21st, ... 

.... 51 

6, .. 9 .. 

5 

26th, ... 


7, .. 59 .. 


dlst, ... 

.... 10 

7, .. 50 .. 



Equation of Time. 

The apparent time, when corrected by the fol- 
lowing numbers, will give the mean or true time : 
viz. 

m. s. 

Friday, Oct. 1st, from the time by the dial subtract 10 13 


Wednesday, . . 6th, 11 45 

Monday, . . 11th, 13 7 

Saturday, . . 16th, 14 17 

Thursday, .. 21st, 15 12 

Tuesday, . . 26th, 16 51 

Sunday, . . 31st, 16 13 


Kk2 
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LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Phases of the Mom, 

Fnll Moon, 2nd day, at 67 m. after 7 in the morn. 

Last Quarter, 8th 32 ...... 10 at night. 

New Moon, lOth 31 7 in the even. 

First Quarter, 24th 20 10 

Full Moon, 31st 18 5 in the aftern. 

Moon’s Passage over the Meridian. 

The following times are selected from the Moon’s 
transits this months as the most eligible for observa- 
tion : viz. 

Oct. 7th, at 33 m. after 4 in the morning. 


8th, . . 

30 ... 

.... 6 

9th, . . 

25 .. 

.... 6 

10th, . . 

18 .. 

.... 7 

11th, .. 

8 ... 

.... 8 

22Ddy* . 

26 .. 

. • • • 4 in the afternoon. 

23rd, . . 

15 .. 

.... 5 

24th, . . 

6 .. 

... 6 

25th, . . 

57 .. 

. . . • G in the evening. 

26th,.. 

49 . 

... 7 

27th,.. 

41 .. 

... 8 

38th, . . 

34 .. 

> . . . 9 at night. 

29th,.. 

29 .. 

..,10 


PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 

Phases of Venus. 

This planet is now very near the point of her 
greatest illumination; the following are the pro- 
portional phases. 

Oct. Ist.-— Illuminated part == 11.2695 
Dark part = 0.7305 

Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

Hie following will be the only visible eclipse of 
these small bodies: 
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EMERSIONS. 

Pint Satellite, 10th day, at 6 m. 3 s. after 7 in the even. 

Form of Saturn’s Bing. 

Oct. 1st.— TratisTerse axis. . = 1.000 

Conjugate axis . . = —0.186 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and 
StarsJ^ 

Oct. dth. with y in Taurus Occultation. 

6th, . . 1 and 2 ^ in Taurus 1 in the mom. 


6th, 

Aldebaran 

. . Occultation. 

14tli, 

Venus 

, . Occultation. 

23rd, 

d in Sagittarius . 

. . 6 in the even. 

28th, 

Mars 

• 4 in the aftera. 

30th, 

V in Pisces 

. 7 in the even. 

31st, 

fA in Cetns 

. 9 


Other Phenomena. 


Jupiter will be iii quadrature at a quarter past 11 
of the night of the second of this month. Mercury 
in his inferior conjunction at three quarters past 12 
of the thirteenth, Uranus stationary on the 16tb, 
Mars on the 19th, and Mercury on the 21st. Mer- 
cury and Venus will be in conjunction at 9 in the 
morning of the 21st. Mercury at his greatest elon- 
gation on the 28th. Uranus in quadrature at 45 m. 
I)asC 12 of the 30th. 

Occultations of the Planets and Stars, 

In that part of the arrangement of the Astrono- 
mical Occurrences’^ of the present year, relative to 
the “ Conjunctions of the Moon with the planets 
and stars,” the preference has been given to those 
conjunctions, which are most likely to prove occul- 

Thr.ee conjunctions, which will prove occultations, are 
selected for more particular reference at th ^ conclusion of 
the Astronomical Occurrences^^ of the pre.*'‘*'it ibouth. 

K k 3 
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tations^ the times specified being sufficiently near, 
to apprize the youthful astronomer of the pheno- 
menon. 

The occultations of fixed stars or planets, by tlie 
Moon, may be considered next in interest to solar 
and lunar eclipses ; by the curious, tiiey are always 
regarded as a pleasing spectacle, and by the prac- 
tical astronomer carefully noted for valuable scien- 
tific purposes; for a considerable time, the beauty 
of the phenomenon was the only attraction, but 
now, the disappearance of the sparkling gem behind 
the Moon’s broad disc is of primary importance in 
solving some of the most interesting problems in 
geography and astronomy. 

These phenomena furnish the most accurate data 
for determining the situation of places east or west 
of a fixed meridian, in this respect the moon may 
be considered a chronometer perfect in its con- 
striiction, pointing out the time at Greenwich, as 
accurately as though the index of the time-piece of 
the observatory was every where visible, and the 
vibrations of its pendulum heard from pole to pole. 
Not only is the longitude of places ascertained by 
these occultations, but also the true figure of the 
earth; — thus, at Greenwich, were the moon at an 
altitude of 10^ above the horizon, and a star im- 
mersed 7' within the lunar disc, if the earth were 
a perfect sphere, the duration of the occulta- 
tiou would be seven minutes of time; but if a 
spheroid, with a compressure or flattening of the 
|)oles equal to yj^th, it would be only two and a 
half minutes, and if the compression were 
the star would merely glance by the di«5c. In the 
conjunction of Aldebaran, on the 6th of the present 
month, an interesting exemplification of this circum- 
stance will occur; — to the north of Greenwich, 
the star will appear to glide tothenorth oftheMoon’s 
dimb, and will be only an appulse ; to the southern 
p'arts of the kingdom, the star will be occulted. 
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Its appearmce in the furnier of these circum- 
stances will be as in the following diagram j tlie 
time of the nearest appulse within two minutes of 
seven on the morning of the 6th. 



A I'eniaikablc circumstance connected with occul- 
tatioiis. Is, the seeming projection of the star on the 
moon’s disc, at the time of immersion, and emer- 
sion, and continuing visible within it, from one or 
two, to eight or ten seconds of time, before it disap- 
pears} the following will suggest an idea of its 
nature. 



Twenty instances are recorded of this singular 
phenomenon with Aldebaran, ano three with 
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Aegulus j twelve other star* likewise furnish single 
instances of this projection; the cause is variously 
attributed to, — ‘*a lively imagination on the part of 
the astronomer, — a spurious disc given to the moon 
by the instrument oi observation, — a lunar atmo* 
sphere, — irradiation, and, lastly, different refrangp- 
bilities to which the rays from the Moon and star 
are liable, arising from the difference of colors 
Aldebaran is a/ed star, but the same projection has 
i)een observed with Spica Virginis, which is one of 
the whitest stars in the heavens. 

The position of the Moon’s nodes in this, and the 
preceding year, admit of several uccultations of 
Aldebaran ; that which occurred in August of the 
last year was only partially observed in this country, 
owing te unfavorable weather: by the foreign 
astronomers, Arago, Mathieu, Bouvard, and Gam- 
hart, the star was distinctly seen projected on the 
Moon’s disc, previously to its instantaneous occul- 
tation. Ill October following, the circumstances 
were more favorable, the star just before immersion, 
seemed to linger, appeared reluctant to join in con- 
tact, and from two to three seconds before it vanish- 
ed, was visible in the edge of the Moon’s limb, 
though not satisfactorily seen within the <li«c. The 
following will convey an idea of its appearance. 



ImmciBion. 
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As the Moon in the present year will occult other 
stars in that part of the Zodiacal constellation 
Taurus, called the Hyades, as well as Aldebaran, 
the following map will enable the student to trace 
the Moon’s course; its path is indicated by a dotted 
line, and refers to the occultation of y in Taurus, 
and the appulse of Aldebaran; the former will 
occur on the night of the 5th of the present month, 
— Immersion 10 h. 16 ni. Emersion 10 h. 52 m.; 
the latter as previously stated on the morning of 
the 6th. The Moon will pass over other stars in 
moving from y to Aldebaran. 

Aldebaran is a double star, the two of which it is 
composed being ‘^extremely unequal” in magnitude; 
the smallest is of a dusky colour, and 1' 27''.7 from 
the largest ; Aldebaran has a proper annual motion 
of 50^204 in longitude, and — 0^^317 of latitude. 
3 S in Taurus is a triple star; the smallest two are 
‘‘ excpsively unequal” to the largest; the largest 
is white, another red, and the smallest dusky; their 
distance from the largest is V S* 1 8'' their distance 
from each other V 30". 

Aldcbatan is of the first magnitude; y and € of 
the ^hii^ ; 1 . 2 8 of the fourth ; 1. 2 0 of the fifth ; 
63. 71- 76« 81. &c., of smaller magnitudes. 
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OCCULTATION OF* VENUS. 

This beautiful planet will be occulted on the 
morning of the 15th of this month; the immersion 
will take place, a few minutes after the Moon has 
rhen, and Venus will re-appoar at 46 m. past 5. 
The following diagram will shew the position of the 
Moon, at the time, and the points of immersion and 

nmat<cw\n 



A similar appearance of jirojection on the disc 
has occurred with this planet, as well as with Ju- 
piter, Satin 11 and Uranus; in some instances the 
planets have been seen with elongated discs, when 
in contact with the Moon’s limb. 

PLANETARY OCCLLTATIONS. 

The occultation or eclijise of a fixed star by a 
planet, or of one planet by another, is a phenomenon 
of V ery rare occurrence ; some iii'.tances have, Iiow- 
ever, beenr ecorded. October 11th, 27 \ years 
before the Christian Era, Timochares observed tf in 
the south wing of the Virgin, eclipsed b) \'enn«5. 
In the jear241 B. C. a star in Cancer was occulted 
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by Jupiter. 9th January^ 1501 A. D. Mars eclipsed 
Jupiter. 3d October, 1590, Venus eclipsed Mars. 
In 1674 and 1598, Venus occulted Regulus in Leo. 
In 1672, Mars passed over one of the stars in 
Aquarius. December 19tli, 1633, Jupiter occulted 
a star in the feet of the twins, and the saiit^ planet 
eclipsed the bright star Castor in Gemini, 22d No* 
vember, 1716; the middle of the eclipse occurred 
56 m. after 7 in the morning. May 17th, 1737» 
Mercury was eclipsed by Venus. Comets in their 
advance to, and retreat from, the sun, frequently 
eclipse the stars, which are, however, di&tinctly 
seen through their tails ; the Comet of Encke in 
passing over the various stars in its course could 
not be said either to occult or eclipse tliem, as even 
telescopic stars were distinctly seen through tlie 
pellucid nebulous matter of which it seems wholly 
composed. 

We would recommend our young friends who 
may feci anxious to witness any predicted celestial 
occurrence, not to be too sanguine in their antici- 
pations ; the experience of astronomers occasionally 
presents a very mortifying catalogue of (lisaj)])oint- 
ments; the results of long, and laborious calcula- 
tions have in many instances been rendered unavail- 
ing by an unfavorable state of the atmosphere, 
which fre«jucntly interposes an impenetrable veil, 
between the watchful eye of the observer, and the 
long looked for ph.enomeiion. Some remarkable 
instances of disappointment are on record : — that of 
the transit of Venus across the Sun's disc in 1761, 
to which the scientific world had directed their 
attention for 130 jears; on the morning of its 
occurrence the clouds intercepted a view of its 
commencement in some places, and totally obscured 
it in others, to the great mortification of some of 
those who had undertaken expensive voyages to 
observe this rare phenomenon in distant countries. 
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A Russian astronomer travelled over a considerable 
portion of the northern parts of Asia to obtain u 
view of a transit of Mercury, but was ultimately 
disappointed by the state of the atmosphere. Cap- 
tain Franklin, in one of his Nortliern Expeditions, 
looked forward with considerable interest to the 
occurrence of a solar eclipse; but when the period 
arrived, the clouds prevented the conjunction from 
being visible. In 1826, a French astronomer cal- 
culated that a comet would pass over the Sun’s disc; 
and expresses were sent to various scientihc societies 
in Europe, to inform them of the circumstance ; 
but in no instance was there a cloudless sky to 
afford an opportunity for observing' so singular u 
spectacle. 

How be lutifnl it is ! though on the air 
There is the stillness ot <i coming storm, 

And on the sk> its daikness. On the west 
Like a rebellious multitudi, the clouds 
Aie gathered in huge masses ; bu^ the moon, 

Like the young queen, unconscious, btightens still 

A little clear blue space , though lapidJy 

Her comrades, the sweet stars, sink one by one, 

Lost in the spn ading vapours 

“ The Anctstress^*^ hy L, E, L 



Di . Halley* s Tomb. 
L 1 
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1 at my window sit, and see 
Autumn his russet lingers lay 
On every leaf of every tree ; 

I call, but Summer will not stay. 

She flies— the boasting goddess flies— 

And, pointing where the espaliers shoot, 

* Deserve my parting gift,' she cries— 

‘ 1 take the leaves, but not the fruit.' 

Let me the parting gift improve, 

And emulate the just reply. 

As life's short seasons swift remove, 

Ere fixed in Winter's frost I lie. 

Health, beauty, vigour, now decline— 

The pride of Summer's splendid day ; 

Leaves with the stem must now resign — 

The mournful pi elude of decay. 

But let fair Virtue's fruit remain. 

Though Summer with my leaves be fled ; 

Then, not despised, I'll not complain, 

But cheiish Autumn in her stead." 

The month of October assumes the soberness of 
autumn. There is an eventide in the day, an hour 
when the sun retires, when the shadows fall, and 
when nature assumes the appearance of repose and 
silence. 

AN AUTUMNAL EVE. 

Sunk are the^winds that late swept hill and shore, 

The billows cease their wild loud dash. 

Above n^onger bursts the thunder-crash. 

And the big rain descends to earth no more : 

Clear is heaven's face, and sweetly dn the west 
The sun hangs o'er the hush'd hill's purple top ; 

The bird that sought its nest, with lively hop 
\gain peeps forth, and warbles him to rest ; 
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The hawthorn blossoms scent the cool fresh air; 

And general nature, ere day breathes his last, 

Wears loveliest smiles in guerdon for the past. 

Tlius oft life's first hours, sorrow, ills, and care, 

Wrap in dark gloom, then sudden flee away. 

And leave all bright and blest our closing day. 

Literary Gazette, 

A modern writer says : — The great business of 
nature, during this month, seems to be the de- 
positing of seeds in the earth ; this done, the plant 
either perishes down to the root, or, if it be a 
shrub, casts its leaves. To the perfecting of its 
seeds, and preservation of them from the incon- 
stancy of the elements or the destruction of incle- 
ment seasons, all the other parts of the dowel's tend; 
and so wonderfully is this effected in an endless 
variety of expedients, that out of the many thou- 
sand plants which cover the earth, not a single 
species, perhaps, has been lost since the creation. 
The care too, with which seeds when perfected 
are dispersed abroad, can never be enough ad- 
mired. How beautiful the feathered arrowy seed 
of the thistle, and others of the syngenesia class, by 
which they are enabled to float in the air, and co- 
lonize themselves away from the parent plant, 
covering the earth with beauty — even creating a 
soil where before there was none, and making 
flowers spring up in the barren waste ! It is won- 
derful also how long many kinds of seeds by the 
help of their integuments, and perhaps of their oil, 
stand out against decay. A grain of mustard-seed 
has been known to lie in the earth for a hundred 
years, and as soon as it bad acquired a favourable 
situation, to shoot as vigorously as if it had been 
just gathered from the plant.” 

About this period commences the fall of the 
leaf,” and the ground is strewed w!th dead and 
withering leaves. 


l12 
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The leaves are falling from the poplar trees ; 

And throngh their skeleton branches I behold 
Glimpses of clear bine day-light. Thus, methinks, 

As one by one the joys of life decay, 

Withered or prematurely snapped, the eye 
Of age contemplates, with a clearer ken. 

The opening vault of immortality 
O’er-arching earth and time. 

About this period the winter birds arrive. Dr. 
Forster, speaking of their migration at this season, 
says : — “ Woodcocks have now arrived. In the 
autumn and setting in of winter they keep dropping 
in from the Baltic singly^ or in pairs, till Decem- 
ber. They instinctively land in the night, or in the 
dark misty weather, for they are never seen to 
arrive, but are frequently discovered the next morn- 
ing in any ditch which affords them shelter, after 
the extraordinary fatigue occasioned by the adverse 
gales which they often have to encounter in their 
aeriel voyage. They do not remain near the shores 
longer than a day, when they are sufficiently re- 
cruited to proceed inland, and they visit the very 
same haunts which they left the preceding season. 
In temperate weather they retire to mossy moors, 
and high bleak mountainous parts ; but as soon as 
the frost sets in, and the snows begin to fall, they 
seek lower and warmer situations, with boggy 
grounds and springs, and little oozing mossy rills, 
which are rarely frozen, where they shelter in close 
bushes of holly and furze, and the brakes of woody 
glens, or in dells which are covered with under- 
wood : here they rt main concealed during the day, 
and remove to different haunts and feed only in the 
night. From the beginning of March to the end 
of that month, or sometimes to the middle of April, 
they all keep drawing towards the coast, and avail 
themselves of the first fair winds to return to their 
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native woods. The snipe, scolopax gedUnago, also 
comes now, and inhabits similar situations. It is 
migratory, and met with in all countries : like the 
woodcock, it shuns the extremes of heat and cold, 
by keeping on the black moors in summer, and 
seeking the shelter of the valleys in winter. In un- 
frozen boggy places, runners from springs, or any 
open streamlets of water, they are often tbund In 
considerable numbers.” 

Swallows, martins, plovers, and other birds which 
arrived in the spring, assemble in vast numbers on 
the coast awaiting favourable weather, preparatory 
to their flight. It is generally believed that all 
swallows visiting this country laud on the coast of 
Suffolk, particularly in the neighbourhood of South- 
wold. Gardner, in his Tour through Great Britain, 
speaking of Southwold says : — “ I was in this place 
about the beginning of October, and lodging in a 
house that looked into the church-yard, I observed 
in the evening an unusual multitude of swallows, 
sitting on the leads of the church, and covering the 
tops of several houses round about. This led me 
to enquire what was the meaning of such a pro- 
digious number of swallows sitting there. I was 
answered, that this was the season when the swal- 
lows, their food failing here, begin to leave us, and 
return to the country, wherever it be, from whence 
they came ; and that this being the nearest land to 
the opposite coast, and the wind contrary, they 
were waiting for a gale, and might be said to be 
wind-bound. This was more evident to me, when 
in the morning I found the wind had come about 
to the north-west in the night, and there was not 
one swallow to be seen. This passing and re- 
passing of swallows is observed no where so much 
as on this eastern coast, namely from above Har- 
wich to Wintertonness in Norfolk. vVe know no- 
thing of them any frrther north) the passage of 
l13 
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tbe sea belief, as I suppose, too broad from Flam> 
borough Head, aod t^ sbore of Holderness in 
York^ire.” 

The herring fishery at this season is a grebt 
source of profit to the inhabitants of some parts of 
the coast' Mr. Sboberi in his description of Suf- 
folk, says : — The principal part of the commeroe 
of Lowestoft is derived from tbe herring fishery. 
Tbe season commences about tbe middle of Se^ 
tember, and lasts till about tbe middle of November. 
The boats stand out to sea, to tbe distance of about 
thirteen leagues north-east of Lowestoft, in order to 
meet the shoals of herrings coming from the north. 
Having reached tbe fishing ground in the evening, 
the proper time for fishing, they shoot out their 
nets, extending about 2200 yards in length and 
eight in depth j which by means of small casks, 
called bowls, fastened on one side, are made to 
swim in a position perpendicular to the surface of 
the water. If the quantity of fish caught in one 
night amounts to no more than a few thousands, 
they are salted, and the ve^ls, if they meet with 
no better success, continue on the fishing ground 
two or three nights longer, salting the fish as they 
are caught. Sometimes when the quantity taken 
is very small, thev will continue on tbe ground a 
week or more, but in general the fish are landed 
every two or three days, and sometimes oftener, 
when they are very successfiii. As soon as the 
herrings are brought on shore, they are carried to 
the fish-hoUses, where they are salted, and laid on 
the floors in heaps about two feet deep. After they 
have remained in this state about fifty hours they 
are put into baskets, and plunged into water to 
wash the salt from them. Wooden spits, about 
four feel Jong, are then run through the gills of as 
many of the fish as they will hold, and fixed at 
proper distances in the upper part of the house, as 
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high as Oie top of the roof. A number of small 
wood fires, according to the siae of the place, are 
now kindled upon the floor, and by the smoke as- 
cending from them, the herrings are cured. After 
the fi^ have hung in this manner about seven 
days, the fires are ektinguished for two days, that 
the oil and fat may drip ftmm them. The fires are 
then rekindled, and after two nu>re such drippings, 
they are kept continually burning until the fish 
are completely cured. This operation requires a 
longer or a shorter time, according as they are 
designed for exportation, or for home consumption. 
The herrings having hung a proper time, are 
packed in barrels containing 800 or 1000 each, and 
shipped for market. 

“ The number of beats annually employed at 
Lowestoft in this fishery for many years, previously 
to 1781, was about 33, and the quantity of herrings 
caught averaged 31 lasts (each last containing 
10,000 herrings) to a boat. After that time, owing 
to the war with the Dutch and other powers, the 
number of boats engaged in the herring fishery 
rather diminished ; but the bounties granted by an 
act passed in 1/86, for the encoiuagement o/ the 
fisheries, gave new vigour to this valuable branch 
of industry, so that only three years afterwards, the 
boats fitted out by the town amounted to forty-four. 
Each of these boats, which are built here, carries 
about 40 tons, and requires eleven men. In 1802 
something more than 30 boats gained j&dOfiOO, the 
price of the fish cured, a larger sum than had ever 
before been made iii one season ; tmd in the fol- 
lowing year, th^ earned in six months ^10,000 
by mackarel, exclusively of the other fish caught 
during that period.*' 

Field-spiders, commonly called gossamers, are 
now seen covering the grass with their shining 
threads and. floating in the idr. Vipers, snakes. 
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and other reptiles, retire to their winter quarter, 
where they remain in a state of torpor until the 
spring breezes recall them to animation. 

We shall let the poet close our month with a 
few 


AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS. 

These are the days, when sadness reigns, 

And calls her gloomy thoughts around ; 

Coldly the sun beams on the plains, 

The withered Jeeves arc on tlie ground : 

Shadows are gathering o*er the caHh, 

The beauty of the spring is gone ; 

The flowers that blush’d at summer’s birth, 

Have bloomed and perished every one : 

Like budding hopes of ^louth, they grew — and dietl ; 
O'er life’s crushed flowers, how oft has memory sighed ! 

These arc the days, when nature’s voice 
Chimes with a melancholy tone ; 

The birds of summer bade rejoice, 

To brighter, kindlier skies iiave flown ; 

Their melody no longer floats. 

In melting softness, on the ear : 

Hark ! to those mournful, plaintive notes, 
Murmuring aiouiid the d}ing year : 

They come, like music o’er the peaceful deep, 

When waves are still, and winds are hushed to sleep. 

These are the days, these are the days, 

Which come with a deep thrilling spell, 

And in the heart emotions raise, 

That cling to scenes remembered well ; 

The “ sear and yellow leaf" recalls 
Visions that long have sunk to rest ; 

There's not a flower that blighted falls, 

But thrills a chord within the breast : 

O that the heart could lose these memories. 

E'en as^titCfJmom forsakes each flower that dies. 

These are the days, when joys long dead 
'Come forth from oht their silent tomb ; 

They thfong upon the heart, and shed 
Uemembrance of their early bloom : 
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The friends once prized, we clasp again ; 

The one adored, cleayes to our breast ; 

Ah ! 'tis a thought of bliss, and pain 
Awhile is lulled, and sinks to rest: 

Brief— biief-"-the fond illusion, as the beam 
That lights from winter skies the cold, dark stream^ 

These are the days, these are the days 
That have a moral in each hour ; 

As coldly bright are morning rays. 

As beams of hope from worldly power : 

Friendship is warm as noon^tide heat, 

While fortune's sunny smiles are bright ; 

Its beams before earth's sorrows fleet, 

As twilight yields to shades of night. 

Chill, round the heart is twined joy's blighted wreath, 
As iiight'dews fall upon the blasted heath. 

These are the days when fancy takes 
The captive thoughts to future scenes ; 

From pleasure's dream the soul awakes, 

To know the reed on which it leans : 

Time passes with a noiseless flight, 

And bears a lesson on its wing ; 

* It flies to meet a fearful night. 

Whose slumbers deep no dreams can bring : 
Cheerless and dark, life’s winter sinks in gloom— 
Faith points to spring, where flowers immortal bloom ! 



ChMu$e Rien BrmHng , 
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This month is derived from Novem (nine) and 
Imber. The Emperor Commodus attempted^ but 
unsuccesfuUy, to change the name of this month. 
The Senate had once proposed to give it the name 
of the Emperor Tiberius, who was born in it. But 
he declined this servility, observing with a jest. 

What might be their embarrassment should tliere 
be thirteen Caesars?” The Saxons termed Novem- 
ber the Wint^ (wind) Monath^ or Blot (blood,) from 
the custom of slaughtering the winter’s provision 
at this season. 

lEltmarltalilt 

1. ^ALL SAINTS. 

A festival designed to celebrate the commemo- 
ration of all those saints who have no particular 
days allotted to them separately in the calendar. 

2. — ALh SOULS. 

A festival instituted in the year 998, by the 
western churches, to pray for the deceased souls 
suffering the expiatory flames of pnrgatoiy. 
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A new church dedicated to All Souls, was com- 
pleted in 1824, in Xisngham Plads; Regent Street, 
London. 

5. — KING WILLIAM LANDKD. 

This day is observed in commemoration of the 
'glorious revolution of 1688, when King William 
first landed in this country. In the almanacks it 
stands for the 4th day, but this is an error: the' 
king wished to land then, but adverse winds pre- 
vented his effecting it till the Jl/lA day. 

5. — POWDER PLOT. 

This day is celebrated in the church of England 
in commemoration of the discovery of the plot of 
Guy Fawkes to blow up the Parliament house. 

. 6. — ST. LEONARD. 

A French nobleman of the court of Clovis I., 
whose piety and goodness raised him to the bishopric 
of Limosiu. He died about the year 559. 

8. — 1828. — THOMAS BEWICK DIED, .ffiTAT. 76* 

A justly celebrated wood engraver, born at Ovlng- 
ham, ill Northumberland, on the 12th of April, 
1753 . At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to Mr. Beilby, a copper plate engraver, at New- 
castle, who was employed by Dr. Hutton to engrave 
the diagrams for his work on Mensuration ; these 
he advised the Doctor to have engraved on wood 
and gave the task to his apprentice, which he ex- 
ecuted in so satisfactory a manner^ that it obtained 
him several other works of a similar nature. He 
sedulously pursued his art till he carried it to a 
greater height of excellence thw it had hitherto 
arrived at in this country. In 17%* he published 
bisJSistofyo/Q^adrupeds^ whichsoc^ ev^dedhis 
fame throughout the kingdom. In 179T, appeared 
his British Birds; and at the time of his death he was 
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engaged in illustrating a History of Pishes. His 
Quadrupeds and Birds went through several editions 
and are universally considered the most correct 
delineations of natural history that ever appeared. 

9. LORD mayor’s day. 

The day of the Ix>rd Mayor taking upon the 
office was formerly considered as a grand gala day; 
the cavalcade by water and land was magnificent; 
and on many occasions^ the royal family have 
graced the entertainment with their presence. This 
stately pomp has, however, very considerably dimi- 
nished; the Lord Mayor, upon the death of the 
king, is said to be the prime person of England ; for 
Sir Robert Lee, then Lord Mayor, was the first sub- 
scribing witness, when James I. was invited to take 
upon himself the government. — Hughson. 

9, 1828. — GEORGE PEARSON M. D. DIED, iETAT. 77 - 

A physician , of great eminence, a celebrated che- 
mist, senior physician to St. George’s Hospital, and 
a fellow of the Royal Society, born at Rotherham, 
in Yorkshire, in 1751. He was the author of a 
number of papers in xkx^Fhilosuphical Transactions^ 
and also of Observations and Experiments on the 
Bnxton Waters ; jin Enquiry concerning the Cow 
Pox: Experiments on the Potato Root, 

11. ST. MARTIN. 

He was born in Lower Hungary, about 316. 
After being in the army, he was made an exorcist 
by St. Hilary, and worked many miracles. In 371 
he was made bishop of Tours, and after a life of 
great zeal, piety, and meekness, died in 397* 

13. ST. BRITIUS. 

Britius, or Brice, was born at Tours, and becom- 
ing a monk under St. Martin, succeeded him In the 
see of that city. He died in 444. 
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16.-— ST. MACHC7TTO. 

Machutus, or Malo^ was born in Britain and 
received bis education in Ireland^ — in which coun- 
try he was offered a bishopric, but declined it. 
Going afterwards to Brittaiiiy, he was induced to 
accept the see of that city, being the first who filled 
that.place* He died in the year 565. 

17- ST. HUGH. 

Hugh, prior of Witham, commonly called St. 
Hugh Burgundus, was consecrated bishop of Lin- 
coln, September 21, 1186. His piety and austere 
life obtained him universal esteem while living, and 
canonization after his death. 

20. — ^^EDMUND, KING AND MARTYR. 

St. Edmund was the last titular king of East 
Anglia. In 867, the Danes invaded the East Angies 
an(i was opposed by king Edmund, who being taken 
prisoner, fell a victim to his enemies’ barbarity. 
He was tied to a tree and shot to death with arrows, 
in 870. The place of his death was called St. 
Edmund’s Bury, and Canute built a stately church 
over his grave. 

22. ST. CECILIA. 

A Roman lady who converted her husband Vale- 
rian, and her brother Tibertius to the Christian 
faith, for which all three suffered martyrdom, about 
the year 230. 

23. ST. CLEMENT. 

He was converted by St. Peter, and was after- 
wards a follower and coadjutor of the apostle Paul. 
He is mentioned in the Phillipians, chap. iv. ver. 3. 
He was one of the first bishops of Rome. Some 
say he died a natural death, others contend that be 
suffered martyrdom, by being thro^ 'irto the sea 
with an anchor round his neck. 

M m 
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REJ^RKABLfi DAYS 


23. — OLD MARTINMAS-DAY. 

This was quarter day among the ancients, at the 
period when the year commenced with the month 
of March. 


25. — ST. CATHERINS. 

A native of Alexandria, converted to Christianity 
about the year 305 ; which afterwards professing, 
she was sentenced to a torturing death by the 
Emperor Maxentius. 

26. — ^2348. — B. C. — ^rns dblitge. 

According to the most experienced chronoiogists 
the deluge coniineiiced this day 2348 years before 
Christ, and in the year 1656 of the world. 

THE ARCTIC DOVE. 

BY THE KEV. W. LISLE BOWLES. 

Uidc on the ark, majestic, and alone 
On the wide waste of the careering deep, 

Its hull scarce peering through the night of clouds. 

Is seen. But lo ! the mighty deep has shrunk ! 

On Ararat ! The raven is sent forth, — 

Send out the dove, and as her wings far off 
Shine in the light, that streaks the severing clouds. 

Bid her speed on, and greet her with a song : 

Go, hcautiful and gentle dove,^ 

But wither wilt thou go ? 

For though the clouds ride high above. 

How sad and waste is all below 1 

The wife of Shem, a moment to her breast 
Held the poor bird, and kissed it. Many a night 
When she was listening to the hollow wind. 

She prest it to her bosom, with a tear ; 

Or when it murmur’d in her hand, forgot 
The long, loud tumult of the storm without. 

She kisses it, and, at her father’s word. 

Bids it go forth. 
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The dove flies on ! In lonely flight 
She ^ies from dfiwn till dark ; 

Ai^ now, amid the eloom of nighty 
Coiaes weary to tte ark. ’ 

Ob ! let me in, she aeems to say, 

For long and lone hath' been my way ; 

Oh ! once mores gentle mistresa, let me rest, 

And dry my dripping plumage on thy breast. 

So the bird flew to her who cherish’d it. 

She sent it forth again out of the ark ; 

Again it came at ey’ning fall, and lo. 

An olive-leaf pluck’d ofi‘, and in its bill. 

And Shem’s wife took the green leaf from its bill, 

And kiss'd its wings again, and smilingly 
Dropp'd on its neck one silent tear for ioy. 

She sent it forth once more, and watch'd its flight, 

Till it was lost amid the clouds of heaven : 

Then gasing <m the clouds where it was lost, 

Its mournful mistress sung this last farewell : 

Go, beautiful and gentle dove, 

And greet the morning ray ; 

For lo ! the sun shines bright above, 

And night and storm are pass'd away. 

No longer drooping, here confined. 

In this cold prison dwell ; 

Go, free to sunshine and to wind, 

Sweet bird, go forth, and fare-thee-well. 

Oh ! beautiful and gentle dove> 

Thy welcome sad will be. 

When thou shalt hear no voice of love 
In murmurs from the leafy tree ; 

Yet freedom, freedom shalt thou find, 

From this cold prison cell ; 

Go, Ihen, to sunshine and the wind. 

Sweet bird, go forth, and fare-thee-well. 

29. — ^ADViNT SUNDAY. 

Advent denotes the coming of our Saviour, and 
Advent Sunday, is always the fourth Sunday before 
Christmas, and the nearest Sunday to St. Andrew’s 
day. 


Mm2 
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REMARKABLE DAYS 


30 . — ST. ANDREW. 

This apostle, the younger brother of Simon Peter, 
was bom at Betbsaida, in Galilee. He was a dis- 
ciple of John the Bap^t, and Allowed Jesus upon 
the testimony given of him by tlie Baptist. He 
travelled to Scythia and the neighbouring countries 
to propagate the Gospel, but at Patrse, in Achaia, in 
endeavouring to convert the pro-consul ASgeas, he 
was by order of that governor scourged and cruci- 
fied. 

St. Andrew is the patron Saint of Scotland, and 
the anniversary of the Order of the Thistle is cele- 
brated on this day. 



Sood Houte, Hrilinttadt, 
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^jBitrutuimfral <9catrrtnte0» 

In November^ 1830. 

SOLAR PHENOMENA. 


“ The Sun 

Scarce spreads thro* ether the dejected day. 

Faint are his gleams, and ineffectual shoot 
His struggling rays, in horizontal lines, 

Through the thick air ; as cloathed in cloudy storm, 
Weak, wan, and broad, he skirts the southern sky ; 

And soon descending, to the long dark night, 

Wide shading all, the prostrate world resigns.** 

The Sun enters Sagittarius at 37 m. after 6 on 
the 22(1 of this month. 


Table of the Sun*s Rising and Setting for every 
fifth day. 

Nov. 1st, Sun rises 12 m. after 7, sets 48 m. after 4 


Otii , • . . • 

... 20 

7, .. 

40 ., 

... 4 

lllh, .... 

... 29 

7, .. 

31 .. 

... 4 



... 37 

7, .. 

23 .. 

... 4 

21st, .... 

... 46 

7, .. 

15 .. 

... 4 

26th, 

... 51 

7, .. 

9 .. 

... 4 


Equation of Time. 

To find the mean or true time from that indi- 
cated by a good sun-dial, subtract the following 
c]uantities from apparent time, viz* 


Monday, 

Saturday, 

Thursday, 

Tuesday, 

Sunday, 

Friday, 


TABLE. 

m. s. 

Nov. 1st, from the time by the dial subtract 16 15 

— 6th, 16 12 

— 11th, 16 49 

— 16th, 15 

— 21st, 13 

— 26th, 12 
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ASTBOKOMICAL OOCURRBNCES 


LUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Phases t^tke Moon. 

Last Quarter, 7th day, at 53 m. after 10 morning. 

New Moon, 15th 55 1 afternoon. 

First Quarter, ’23d 44 11 morning. 

Full Moon, 30th 8 3 

Moovls Passage over the 3Ieridian. 

The Moon will pass the meridian at the fol 
lowing convenient times for observation, viz : — 

No^ . 5(li, at 20 m. after 4 in the morning. 


6th, 

..15 ... 

... 5 

7th, 

• . 7 . • • 

« • « 6 

8th, 

.. 56 ... 

... 6 

9th, 

.. 43 ... 

... 7 

Kfth, 

. . 27 . . . 

... 8 

11th, 

. 10 . . . 

... 9 

21st, 

.. 50 ... 

. . . 4 in the afternoon. 

22d, 

.. 40 ... 

» . • 5 

■23d, 

.. 30 ... 

... 6 

24th, 

..20 ... 

. • . 7 in the evening. 

26th, 

..11 ... 

... 8 

26th, 

. * 4 . , . 

... 9 

27th, 

. . 59 ... 

... 9 

28th, 

,.56 .. 

...10 at night. 


PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 

Phases of Venus. 

The planet Venus will this month pass from 
Virgo, through Libra, into Scorpio, but too near 
the Sun for satisfactory observation. The following 
are its proportional phases : 

Nov. 1st.— Illuminated part = 11.740 
Dark part =: 0.260 

J^ipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

EMERSIONS. 

First Satellite, 18th day, 40 ra. 3 s. after 5 evening. 
I^cond Satellite, 23d . . 19 . . 7 5 
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IMMERSIONS. 

Third Satellite, 34tb day, 40 m. 45 a. after 6 evening. 

Fourth Satellite, 15th . . 8 . . 14 6 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and 
Stars, 

Nov. 10th, with f in Leo. . . . at 1 in the morning. 

26th, .. Mars 12 noon. 

29th, . . r in Taurus . . 0 in the evening. 

30th, . . Aldebaran. ... 3 in the morning. 

Other Phenomena. 

Mercury and Venus will be in coi^nction at 2 in 
the morning of the 22d of this month. Saturn will 
be in quadrature on the 24th at 6 in the morning. 

THE ENCKE COMET. 

“ These acreal racers, O how swift 1 
How the shaft loiters from the strongest string ! 

Spirit alone can distance their career. 

Orb above orb ascending.” 

Towards the latter end of the year 1828, the 
public mind was much occupied by many strange 
accounts of the appearance of comets ; the planet 
Venus then shining brightly as a morning star, was 
mistaken for one ; the nebula in Andromeda, which 
is indistinctly seen by the naked eye, was repeat- 
edly pointed out as another ; and ‘‘ the luminous 
arch” referred to in the last volume of Time's 
Telescope, was by severe considered to be the 
train of a retreating comet. 

This feeling, it is l^ighly probable, originated in 
the uncommon interest that had been excited by 
the anticipation of the return of the comet of 
Encke,” which was then anxiously looked for from 
every observatory in Europe; the interest evinced 
in the present instance was considcvably increased, 
its course in the heavens being peculiarly &vourable 
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for observation in the northern hemisphere; it 
was seen from several of the observatories on the 
continent, early in October, but not satisfactorily 
from tile British Isles till the middle of November. 
When first observed, it was near the head of Cas<^ 
siopeia ; by the end of October it had passed 
through the Square of Pegasus, and was advancing 
towards Delphinus and Aquila, near which was its 
situation on the tilst'of December; it soon after 
became invisible fi^m its proximity to the evening 
twilight. 

The following description of its appearance as 
seen from Deptford, is from the “Literary Gazette.” 

“ The cornet^ concerning which so much interest 
was excited some time since, having re-appeared, 
as predicted by Professor Encke, and pursued its 
course in the track, and at the times calculated, has 
now escaped from the penetrating power of the 
telescope, and is mingling its mysterious cloud-like 
form with the solar beams. 

“ The following is a summary of the observations 
made during its appearance : 

“ When first observed, its light was considerably 
inferior to that in the nebula of Andromeda ; when 
again compared with it after an interval of a few 
days, the inequality had considerably diminished ; 
and as it approached the Sun, before the Moon in- 
terrupted the observations on its increasing light, 
the brilliancy of the nebula (abstracting the central 
part,) was but very slightly inferior to that of the 
comet. On a former return of this body, it had 
been described as appearing like the nebula in the 
head of Aquarius : on Comparing these, the concen- 
tration of light was observed to be greater in the 
nebula than in the comet, but the diffused nebu- 
losity in the former much inferior in brightness to 
that'in*the latter ; a condensation of the nebulous 
matter was constantly observed towards the north 
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of the centre, which might be considered a nucleus 
or otherwise, according to their&rious definitions 
of the term as applied to these bodies. December 
9 d. 5h. 6 m., it was distinctly seen in the twilight 
notwithstanding the Moon was at that time fnsme- 
diately below the comet. 

** Scarcely an evening passed without evidences 
of its pellucid nature, vfty small stars being seen 
through it, conveying the idea of a star-like nu- 
cleus. It was remarked, that these stars appeared 
larger when behind the come^ than when escaped 
from its nebulosity. Dec. Id. 5b. 15m. its course 
was traced by means of a double star, which at this 
time was enveloped by the southern part of the 
coma. The comet passed over it obliquely, and at 
7 h. 35 m. the star appeared to the east, and quite* 
clear of it. 

** The northern limb was better defined than the 
southern: in the latter direction the nebulosity 
seemed more diluted, with occasionally an apparent 
radiation, but no appearance of a tail : its figure 
was circular, approaching to an oval. December 
1 1 d. 6b. the diameter a little less than six minutes.” 

This comet was first observed in 1786j it was 
seen again in the years 1795 and 1805 ; no jdea, 
however, had been formed that it was the same 
body ; its identity was not discovered till the year 
1819, and its orbit computed by Professor Encke ; 
he ascertained the largest axis of its orbit to be a 
little smaller than that of the Asteroid Vesta ; that 
in its aphelion, it is midway between the orbits of 
the small planets and Jupiter;. at its perihelion, 
passes within the orbit of Mercury ; that its greatest 
distance is twelve times its least distance, and its 
period about 1203 days, completipg its revolution 
in something less time than the Asteroids. 

At its return in 1822 it was invisible in tMs 
hemispliere, but re-discbvered by M. -Ruraker.at 
Paramatta New South Vitales, dn 1825 it .was 
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recognized in both hemispheres, mid in the return, 
more especially noticed, of 1^8, it was visible from 
early in October to beyond the middle of Decem- 
ber ; it passed its perehelton on the 10th of Januai^ 
1829, and its aphelion in August of the present year, 
1830; it is now returning to the Sun with its velo- 
city daily augmenting, again- to revisit these lower 
regions early in 1832. 

Formerly these bodies were supposed not to be 
numerous, and only appearing at long intervals of 
time, but superior instruments in the hands of vigi- 
lant observers have penetrated dark regions hitherto 
unexplored, and unfolded many of the vast arcana 
of the universe ; the heavens are now found to be 
replete with cometary bodies, that the more splen- 
did, as that of 1680 and 1811, are few in number 
when compared with those which like the Encke 
comet— dim, shadowy, unsubstantial things, are 
discovered only by an accidental position of the 
telescope, when in search of other objects, — flitting 
like faint vapours in the field of view, yet moving 
onward as with conscious importance, to swell the 
harmony of the celestial spheres. 

The most striking peculiarity of the Encke comet 
is the shortness of its period, {3i years) forming a 
remarkable contrast with that of 1811, the perio- 
dical time of which, as determined by the following 
celebrated astronomers, is 

Calendrelli . . . . 3066 years. 

Bessel 3383 

Lemaur 4237 

Feirer 3767 

The EnOke crossing the Earth’s orbit sixty times 
in the course of a century, the other when it 
approached the Sun in 1811 returning from a 
voyage of awful length through the vast fields of 
•space, the duration -of which was not measured by 
the- circles of centuries, but by thousands of years. 
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yet through the whole of its wondrous course, the 
solar influence, — the chain by which it was 
restrained preventing its wandering off into the 
regions of space. It is supposed that even this 
comet (1811) is not the most remote belonging to 
this system, or its period the most extended ; one, 
that appeared in 1763, has assigned to it the asto- 
nishing period of 7734 years, but if the calculations 
of La Place are correct, that the limits of the solar 
system extend a bttndred million times the earth’s 
distance from the Sun, there is ample room iTor 
mightier movements than these referred to, and 
still to leave a vast void existing between the attrac- 
tion of any neighbouring systems. 

THE COMET* 

O’er the blue heavens, magestic and alone, 

He treads, as treads a monarch to his throne ; 

Darkness her leaden sceptre lifts in vain. 

Crashed and consumed beheath his fiery wain ; 

And Night’s swarth cheeks, pained by his glaring c^e, 

Blush like Aurora’s, as he passes h}\ 

See how the countless hosts of heaven turn pale ! 

The blood-red cheek of Mars begins to fail ; 

Bright Berenice’s shining locks grow dim ; 

Orion changes as he looks on him ; 

And the stern Gorgon on his brightness rests 
Her stony eyes, and lowers her snaky crests 1 
In breathless wonder hushed, the starry choir 
Listen in silence to his one bold lyre ; 

Save when it’s lingering echoes they prolong. 

And tell to distant worlds the wondrous song I 
And what that song, whose numbers fill the ears 
With admiration of surrounding spheres ? 

** Honour and adoration, power and praise, 

To Him who tracks the Comet’s pathless ways ; 

Who to the Stars has their bright courses given. 

And to the Sun appoints his piace;in Heaven ; 

And rears for Man a mansion, more sublime,— > 

Not built with bands, nor doomed to stoop ^o Time ; 

Whose strong foundations, unimpaired dball «tay. 

When Suns, and Stars, and Worlds, and a: ( things pass 
away.” 

Htnry Neele* 
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, For Novetnber, 1830. 

’Twas antamn^s stormy hour, 

The wild winds murmured in the yellow wood ; 

The sere leaves, rustling in the naked bower. 

Were whirled in eddies to tile mountain flood ; 

Dark clouds enthralled the west ; an orb of blood, 

The red sun, pierced the hazy atmosphere ; 

And torrent murmurs broke the solitude. 

Where, straying lonely, as with steps of fear, 

I marked the deepening gloom that shrouds the fading year* 

The ruffled lake heaved wildly ; near the shore 
It bore the red leaves of the shaken tree, 

Shed in the violent north wind’s restless war 
Emblems of man upon life’s stormy sea ; 

Pale, withered leaves ! once to the breezes free. 

They waved in spring and summer’s golden prime ; 

Now, even as clouds or dew, how fast they flee ! 

Weak, trembling on the boughs in autumn’s clime, 

As man sinks down in death, chilled by the touch of time. 

I looked again ; and fast the dying sun 
Was fading in the melancholy west, 

Sending his fitful gleams through clouds of dun, 

O’er nature’s desolate and dreary breast ; 

He lit the dew-drop’s cold and frozen rest. 

That slept on yellow leaves the woods among ; 

The seared earth’s flowers that did the glades invest. 

Had perished, and were buried where they sprung. 

While the wild autumn wind their mournful requiem sung ! 

WILLIS O. CLARK. 

Autumnal appearances are increasing, and occa- 
sional gales of wind and interchanges of nipping 
frost hasten the approaching winter. The following 
passage' seems to allude to the wintry garb of 
nature : — The earth mourneth and languisheth ; 
Lebanon is ashamed and withered away; Sharon 
is like a wilderness; and Basban and Carmel shake 
off their fruit.^^ Isaiah, xxiii. 9. 
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Soon shall we be compelled to exclaim with the 
poet, in n^rence to this, ^nerally speaking, gloomy 
season. 

That time of year tlioa mayest ip me behold, 

Whpn yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
On ^ose wild boughs which shake against the cold 
Bare mined quires, where late the sweet bird sang/' 

November, however, has its bright as well as its 
dark side. It is now,*' observes a pleasing writer, 
that the labourer is about to enjoy a temporary 
mitigation of the season’s toil. His little store of 
winter provision having been hardly earned, and 
safely lodged, his countenance brightens and his 
heart warms, with the anticipation of winter com- 
forts. As the day shortens, and the hours of dark- 
ness increase, the domestic affections are awakened 
anew by a closer and more lengthened converse ; 
the father is now once more in the midst of his 
family $ the child is now once more on the knee of 
his parent ; and she, in whose comfort his heart is 
principally interested, is again permitted, by the 
privileges of the season, to increase and participate 
his happiness. It is now that the husbandman is 
repaid for his former risk and anxiety— that, having 
waited patiently for the coming harvest, he builds 
up his sheaves, loads his waggons, and replenishes 
his barns." It is now that men of study and literary 
pursuit are admonished of the best season suited for 
the pursuits of literature, and the snug fire-side in 
an arm chair, during a long winter’s evening, with 
an entertaining book, is a pleasure by no means to 
be despised. There is something too, very pleasing 
in the festivals which are now approaching, and 
which preserve the^ recollection of olden time. — 
Dr. JPorster. 

Of this season the Magazine of Na-^tral History 
says: — Notwithstanding the two ensuing months 

N n 
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are the waning dreary portion of the year, there are 
many incidents which attract the attention of the 
observer of nature. Though the trees have lost^ pr 
are losing, their honors, and vegitation has generally 
made a pause, the rural scene is not destitute of 
interest. 

Birds . — ^The migrating songsters are all fled ; 
but other visitors, driven from the north by a severe 
winter, appear in our neighbourhood. These are 
the different species of the genus Scolopax, wood- 
cock, snipe, &c.; and it often happens that, in 
inland level countries, several species of the genus 
Falco are seen only in the winter months. At this 
season, larks are congregated, and roost closely to- 
gether on the ground ; where, for watit of larger 
game, they often become a prey to the night- 
prowling fox; chaffinches, and other small birds, 
congregate and roost together in thick hedges; 
trout repair to their spawning places ; and, if it is 
open weather, snails and some insects are in motion.” 

Another cotemporary says : — ** Those who have 
attended to the habits of the hearth cricket ( Gryllus 
domestiem^ ) know that it passes the hottest part of 
the summer in sunny situations, concealed in the 
crevices of walls, and heaps of rubbish. It quits its 
summer abode ^^bout the end of August, and fixes 
its residence' by the fire side of the kitchen or cot- 
tage, where it multiplies its species, and is as merry 
at Christmas as other insects are in the dog-days. 
Thus do the comforts of a warm hearth afford the 
cricket a safe refuge, not from death, but from tem- 
porary torpidity ; which it can support for a long 
time, wheh deprived by accident of artificial warmth. 
If a colony of crickets, for example, be deprived, in 
winter, of the usual warmth of the fire round which 
they are established for some weeks, they will all 
disappear into their holes, or hiding places; but no 
sooner is the fire re-lit, and warmth diffused, than 
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the crickets again begin to bestir themselves, and 
shake off their topor." 

This is the mpnth which Bishop Warburton, in a 
letter to his friend Hurd, called — ^^the dreadful 
month of November, when the little wretches liang 
and disown themselves, and the great ones sell them- 
selves to the court and the devil.’’ At times we 
have clear and fine weather, but the generality of 
this month partakes of a foggy or cloudy atmos- 
phere. 


THE CLOUDS. 

BY MARY ANN BROWN. 

The clouds, the clouds ! they aie beautiful 
Wheu they sleep on the soft blue sky, 

As if the sun to rest could lull 
Their snowy company ; 

And as the wind springs up, they start 
And career o’er the azure plain ; 

And before the course of the breezes dart 
To scatter their balmy rain. 

The clouds, the clouds ! how change their forms, ■ 
With every passing breath ; 

And now a glancing sunbeam warms, 

And now they look cold as death. 

Oh ! often and often have I escaped 
From the stir of the noisy crowd, 

And a thousand fanciful visions shaped 
On the face of a passing cloa(||^l 

The clouds, the clouds ! ronnd the sun at night 
They come like a band of slaves, 

Who are only bright in their master’s light, 

And each in his glory laves. 

Ob, they are lovely— lovely then f 
Whilst the heaven around them glows ; 

Now touched with a purple or aml^r stain, 

And now with the hue of a rose. 

The clouds, the clouds I in the star-lit sky, 

How they ily on the light wind’s wings I 

Now resting an instant, then glancing 
In their fickle wanderings ; 

Nn 2 
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Now they hide the deep blae finojuneDti 
Now it sheds its folds between. 

As if a silver veil were rent 
From the jewelTd brow of a queeb. 

The clouds, the clouds ! they are as the lid 
To the lig:htning*s flashing eye ; 

And in their fleecy rolls lie hid 
The thunder’s niajest3r. 

Oh ! how their warring is proclaimed 
By the shrill blast’s battle song ; 

And the tempest’s deadliest shafts are aimed 
From the midst of the dark cloud’s throng. 

The clouds, the clouds !-— >My childish days 
Are past — my heart is old ; 

But here and there a feeling stays 
That never will grow cold : 

And the love of nature is one of these 
That Times’s wave never shrouds. 

And oft and oft doth my soul And peace 
In watching the passing clouds. 
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The name of this month is derived from Decern, 
(ten) and Jtnber. Romulus assigned it 30 days, 
Numa reduced it to 29, and Julius Ceesar increased 
it to 31. In the reign of CommoduSj this month 
was called, by-way of flattery, Amazonius, in honor - 
of a courtesan whom that prince passionately loved, 
and had got painted like an Amazon; hut this 
name died with that tyrant. It was called by the 
Saxons, Aerra Geola, or Guili, as expressive of the 
Sun’s retiring course. 

4. — 1828. — LORO UVfiREOOL DIED, .BTAT. 58. 

The Right Horn Robert Banks Jenkinson, the 
family name of this illustrious statesman, was bom 
June 7* 1770 , and was the only child of the first 
Lord Liverpool. He was educated at the Charter* 
house, and afterwards entered at Christ-church 
college, Oxford, where he formed an intimacy with 
Mr. Canning. In 1789, he was in Paris, at the 
time when the Bastile was desttbyed; mid was an 
eye witness to many of the excesses of the. revolu- 
tion : important information upon whk^ be con- 
veyed to Mr. Pitt. In 1790, he was eieCted M. P. 
for Rye, but being in his minority, he cbuld not 
take his seat till the following year. In 1793, he 
was appointed one of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India; In 1794, he was made Commander 
of the Cinque Ports Cavalry; and in 1796, he was 
appointed Master of the Mint, made a Privy Coun- 
N n 3 
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cellor, and named,'^ne of the Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations. On the retirement of Mr. 
Pitt, in 1804, he succeeded Lord Grenville as Secre- 
tary of State for Foreigh Affairs; and when Mc> 
Pitt returned to office, in 1804, on the renewal of 
the war, he quitted the Foreign for the Home 
office. 

In 1806, Mr. Jenkinson was raised to the House 
of Lords by the title of Baron Hawkesbury, and on 
the death of his &ther in 1S09, he became Farl of 
Liverpool : shortly after he was appointed Lord 
High Treasurer and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In 1812, on the death of Mr. Perceval, the Prince 
Regent placed him at the head of the ministry ; this 
important situation he filled with equal credit to 
himself and tb the country until 1827, when ill 
health compelled him to resign the premiership, and 
Mr. Canning succeeddl him. His lordship died at 
Coombe Wood, in Surry, and was buried in the 
family vault at Hawkesbury, in Gloucestershire. 

6.— ST. NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas was made bishop of Myra, in Lycia, by 
Constantine the Great, and died about the year 392, 
He was remarkable in his infancy for piety and 
knowledge of the Scriptures. 

8. — CONCEPTION OP THE VIRGIN MARY. 

The first who particularly noticed the worship of 
the Virgin, was the bishop of Antioch in the fifth 
century, who appointed her name to be called upon 
in the prayeis of the church. About the year 480, 
Peter Tuilo, a monk of Constantinople introduced 
the name of the Virgin Mary in the public prayers. 
It was first introduced in this country by Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, because William the 
Conqueror’s fleet came safe to shore on this day, 
after being in a storm. 
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11. — 1828. — ^JOHN CHRISTIAN CCBWBN, M.F. OIBO, 
JETAT. 72. 

Mr. CurweB^ tfae brother of Edward Christian, 
well known as the editor of Blackstone's Commen- 
taries, was born in July 1756. His family name 
was Christian^ but in 1700, he took the name of his 
second wife, and by the king’s sign manual became 
John Christian Curwen. He commenced his par- 
liamentary career, in 1786, when he was returned 
to Parliament for Carlisle, for which city he was 
returned at seven elections. He was, from connec- 
tion and principle, a steady opposition member. 
He took an active part in the debates on the pro- 
perty tax, and on the game and corn laws; and 
made some attempts 'to reform the poor laws. As 
an electioneering orator he was perhaps unrivalled; 
he spoke to the passions and feelings, and rarely 
failed in making all the impression he desired. He 
was passionately fond of rural pursuits, and obiained 
several gold medals from the Society of Arts, for 
improvements in planting and agriculture. 

13. — ST. LUCY. 

A lady of Syracuse, who preferring a religious 
single life to marriage, gave away all her fortune to 
the poor. She was murdered for professing Chris- 
tianity, by order of Peschasius a heathen judge, in 
the year 305. 

16. O SAPIENTIA. 

This day is so called from the beginning of an 
anthem in the service of the Latin church, wiiich 
used to be sung for the honor of Christ’s Advent, 
from this day till Christmas Eve. 

21. — ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE. 

This saint, whilst propagating the Gospel in India, 
provoked the indignation of the Bramins, who 
caused the people to throw stones ni.d darts at him 
till he died, about the year 73. 
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22. — 1828. — DR. WOLLASTON, F.R S. DIED, AETAT. 62. 

Williara Hyde Wollaston, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and of the Royal 
Society, was the son of the Rev. F. Wollaston, and 
born at Chislehurst, in Kent, August 6, 1766. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and made M.D. in 
1793 . On his arrival in London he put up for the 
situation of physician to St. George's Hospital, but 
without obtaining his desire. From that period he 
devoted his time almost exclusively to experimental 
chemistry. In 1793, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal * Society, and in 1806 was chosen second 
secretary. His communications to the Philoso^ 
phical Transactions were very numerous, and on a 
variety of chemical and geological subjects. 

** ‘ Dr. Wollaston/ says Dr. Thomson, ‘ possesses an an- 
oommon neatness of band, and has invented a very inge* 
nious method of determining the properties and constituents 
of very minute quantities of matter. This is attended with 
several great advantages ; it requires but very little appa- 
ratus, and therefore the experiments may be performed in 
almost any situation ; it saves a great deal of time and a 
great deal of expense ; while the numerous discoveries of 
l)r. Wollaston demonstrate the precision of which his method 
is susceptible.' It may be added, that, the laboratory of Dr. 
Wollaston, small as it was, proved more proiitable to bis 
purse than has usually been the case witli experimental 
philosophers. His discovery of the malleability of platinum, 
it has been asserted, alone produced about £30,000. Among 
the delicate instruments, which he was accustomed to make 
in a remarkably neat manner, was a sliding rule of chemical 
equivalents, which is exceedingly useful to the practical 
chemist. He also constructed a galvanic battery of such 
small dimensions, that it was contained in a thimble. By in- 
serting platina wire in silver, and when at a great heat 
drawing out both together, and afterwards separating them 
by dissolving the silver with nitrous acid, he produced 
some wire of ^platina of so diminutive a diameter, as to be 
very much #ier than any hair, and almost imperceptibe to 
the nake^ eye.*' 

A short time before his death, he presented to the 
Royal Society £1000 funded stock, the interest of 
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which is to he employed towards the encourage- 
ment of ^periments. 

25 . — CHRISTMAS DAT. 

.This festival was first observed about the time of 
the Emperor Commodus, in the second century. 
It is intended to celebrate the nativity of our blessed 
Saviour. 

The amiable Washington Irving says “ Of all 
the old festivals, that of Christmas awakens the 
strongest and most heart-felt associatious. There 
is a tone of sacred and solemn feeling, that blends 
with our conviviality, and lifts the spirit to a state 
of hallowed and elevated enjoyment. The services 
of the church about this season are extremely tender 
and inspiring. They dwell on the beautiful story 
of the origin of our faith, and the pastoral scenes 
that accompanied its announcement. They gradu- 
ally increase in fervor and pathos during the season 
of Advent, until they break forth in fiill jubilee on 
the morning that brought peace and good will to 
men.” 

At this season of the year it is very common for 
wandering musicians to perambulate the streets 
during the night, disturbing the rest of the inhabi- 
tants, for which they expect a gratuity on “ boxing 
day.” The following is a verbatim copy of a 
printed bill left by a party of these nuisances and 
sleep-breakers. 

To the ladies and gentlemen residing in Bruns- 
wick, Tavistock, and Euston-squares, Burton-cres- 
cent, and neighbourhood. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— ^With sensible recollections of by-gone patronage, 
your Wandering Melodists, the Christmas Waits, beg 
to offer their best compliments on the approaching 
festival. The band on this occasion, as heretofore, 
has been numerous and select, and trust to merit 
that liberal difiusion of favors which i^Rsmlivened 
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our homes and cheered our hearts for a series of 
years. We trust our sprightly notes of melody, 
awaking sweet Echo on the dull ear of Night, has 
stoic on your gentle slumbers, and again lulled you 
to repose with the soothing candenza of the lullaby, 
Putnam and J. Lawless, violins^ 6, Swinton- 
Place, Bagnigge Wells Road, and 33, Middlesex 
Street, Somers Town; J. Sawyer, Clarionet, 25, 
Hertford Street, Somers Town ; E. Smith, Double 
Bassj 16, Little Coram Street; J. Smith, Fiolon* 
cello; T. Sham bier,* Flute^ 7 9 Swinton Place, Bag- 
nigge Wells Road. 

“ Having redeemed our pledge, we shall have the 
honour of paying our personal respects in the holy- 
day week. In respectfully taking our leave, we 
beg to remind you, that as some who are pretenders 
to the Magic Wand of Apollo, would attempt to 
impose on your liberality, and defraud us of your 
favours, it may be necessary to say, that we will 
produce a book with a printed label, containing our 
names, instruments, and addresses as above.’^ 

26. — ST. STEPHEN. 

The first deacon chosen by the apostles and the 
first martyr to the Christian faith. He was stoned 
to death in the year 33, as is related in the Acts of 
the Apostles J Chap. vii. 

27 . — ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. {Seepage 220.) 

28. — INNOCENTS. 

This is sometimes called Childermas-day, and 
was instituted as a festival to celebrate the slaughter 
of the Jewish children by Herod, as mentioned by 
St. Matthew. 

31. ST. SILVESTER. 

A bishopi of Home, who succeeded Miltiades in 
314, He was the author of many of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Romish church, and died in 334. 
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^]9itronomtral 

In December^ 1830. 

What Architect could build such vast masses^ and 
such an innumerable company of them too, as I have 
shown the heavens do contain ? What Mathema- 
tician could so exactly adjust their distances ? What 
Mechanic so nicely adapt their motions — so well 
contrive their figures, as in the very best manner 
may serve to their own conservation and benefit, 
and the convenience of the other globes also? 
What Naturalist — Philosopher' could impreg- 
nate every globe with a thing of that absolute neces- 
sity to its conservation as that of gravity is ? What 
Optician — what Chemist, could ever have hit upon 
such a noble apparatus for light and heat, as the 
Sun, the Moon, and the stars, are? — could amass 
together such a pile of fire as the Sun is ? — could 
appoint such lights as the Moon and other secon- 
daries are ? None certainly could do these things 
but GOD. — Der ham's Astro-Theology. 

Solar Phenomena.. 

The Sun enters Capricornus at 8 m. after 7 on 
the morning of the 22d., according to the fixed zo- 
diac ; his true place among the stars is in the bow 
of Sagittarius, it being 2230 years since the solsti- 
tial colure passed through the two stars in the head 
of the Goat. The whole of the antarctic circle is 
this day in the enlightened hemisphere, and the 
arctic regions immersed in the deepest gloom of 
their long and dreary night of winter. 

At the end of the month, and the verge of the 
year, the earth in its annual course V/l!l arrive at 
chat point of its orbit in which it makes its nearest 
approach to the Sun, or be in perihelion ; the visual 
angle of the Sun will be 32' 34'M6 or r3'M6 
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greater^ than when the Earth is in aphelion; its 
motion also will be swiftest, because more power- 
fully attracted; the space described in 24 hours, 
will be P r 9" .94, or 3' 58^46 in excess, than when 
in the opposite point of its course. The unequal 
motion of the earth in its annual path, occasions 
the following variations in the times elapsing be- 
tween the equinoxes and solstices : — 

From the Vernal Equinox to the Summer Solstice. 

92 d. 21 h. 44 m. 28 s. 

From the Summer Solstice to the Autumnal Equinox. 

93 d. 13 h. 34 m. 47 s. 

From the Autumnal Equinox to the Winter Solstice. 

89 d. 16 h. 47 m. 20 s. 

From the Winter Solstice to the Vernal Equinox. 

89 d. 1 h. 42 m. 23 s. 

from which it appears that the earth moves fastest 
from the winter solstice to the winter equinox, and 
slowest from the summer solstice to the autumnal 
equinox; also, that the Sun continues 7d. 16h.49m. 
32s. longer in the northern signs, than in the 
southern, consequently, the regions near the pole, 
have more light, than any other on the surface of the 
Earth. 

Notwithstanding the greater proximity of the 
Earth to the Sun, at the vernal solstice, the tempe- 
rature is not increased ; for, exclusive of the short 
stay of the Sun above the horizon, the same quan- 
tity of parallel rays, now falling perpendicularly to 
the tropic of Capricorn, are received in these lati- 
tudes on a very oblique plane, the spaces between 
which are greater, and diffused over a larger sur- 
face, than where these rays fall vertically; and having 
a larger portion of the atmoshere to pass through, 
than in the summer, a considerable quantity are 
consequently reflected back, and never reach the 
Earth. 
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Table of the Suvls Rising and Setting for every 
Afth day. 

Dec. Ist^ Sab irises 66 m. after 7, sets 4 m. after 4 


6th, . 



... 3 

11th, . 



... 3 

16th, . 


63 

3 

21st, . 


8, 53 

3 

26th, . 


8, 53 

3 

Slat, . 

6 

8, 56 

3 


Equation of Time. 



Apparent time, or that which is shewn by a good 
sun-dial, requires the following numbers to be ap- 
plied to it, to give that which ought to be indicated 
by a well-regulated clock at the same instant : 

Table of the Equation of Time for every fifth day. 


m. s. 


Wednesday, Dec. 1st, from the time by the dial su&lraet 
Mondav. — 6th 

10 49 
8 49 

Saturday, 

Thursday, 

Tuesday, 

Sunday, 

Friday, 

_ 11th, 

6 35 

^ lOth^ 

4 12 

— 21st,' 

— 26th, to the time by the dial add . . . . 

— 31st, 

1 43 
0 46 
3 13 


liUNAR PHENOMENA. 

Phases of the Moon. 

Last Quarter, 7th day at 16 m. after 3 in the mom. 

New Mood, 15th . . . ; 19 8 

First Quarter, 22d .... 42 10 in the even. ' 

Full Moon 29th .... 2 2 in the aftern. 

Moon^s Passage over the Meridian. 

The following transits of the Moon are selected 
as most favorable for observation, viz. : — 

Dec. 6th, at 43 m. after 4 in the morning. 

6th, . . 31 5 

7th, .. 17 6 

8th, . . 0 7 

9th, . . 43 7 

10th, . . 25 8 

11th, . . 7 9 


O O 
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2Uth, . 

. 16 . . , 

. . . h 4 in the afternoon. 

21st, . 

. 6 ... 

' • • • ^ B, , 

22d, . 

. 64 ... 

... 6 

23d, . 

. 44 ... 

. ; . 6 in the evening. 

24tb, . 

36 ... 

... 7 

26th,. 

.29 ... 

... 8 

26th,. 

.26 ... 

. . . 9 at night. 

27th, 

24 ... 

...10 


PHENOMENA PLANETARUM. 


Phases of Venus. 

Dec. 1st.— Illiiminated part = 11.9614 
Dark part 0.0386 

iclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter^ 

Jupiter is this month too near the Sub to admit 
of any of these being visible. 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Fixed Stars, 

Dec. 5th, with Regulus in Leo at 7 in the eyen. 

12th, . y in Libra 8 

25tb, . . f4 in Cetus 5 in the aftern* 

Other Phenomena. 

Mercury will be in his superior conjunction at 
A in the morning of the 4th of this month. Saturn 
will be stationary on the 12th. Venus in her su-* 
perior conjunction at 4 in the morning of the 2lst. 
Mars in conjunction with c in Pisces at 2 in the 
afternoon of the 29th. 

THE EXPECTED COMETS. 

The comets of Encke and Biela will return in the 
year 1832> both having assigned to them^ by some of 
the continental philosophers^ the direful task of caus- 
ing the destruction of this world; the calculation re- 
lative to the first of these is by Olbers, of Bremen, 
who founds his assertion on a basis which, though 
reaching through immense periods of time, is capa- 
ble of the strictest demonstration; the result of his 
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investigation will only appear chimerical to those 
who are unacquainted with the resources of mathe- 
matical skilL He computes that in 88^000 years, 
the Eticke comet will approach as near the earth as 
our Moon ; in four millions of years, within 7^701) 
geographical miles, when, if its mass be equal to 
that of the earth, its attraction will raise the waters 
of the ocean above the highest mountains in 
Europe, excepting Mont Blanc ; and after a lapse 
of 219 millions of years, the earth and comet will 
come in contact, and, according to their quantities 
of matter, and points of collision or contact, will be 
the future course of this earth relative to the other 
bodies of the system. 

The comet of Biela will be visible near Gemini in 
October^ and pass its perihelion the 27th of Novem- 
ber, in the ymr 1832, but no apprehension need be 
entertained of any contact, for though it will in that 
year approach within 14,000 leagues of the earth's 
orbit, it will occur when our planet is in a distant 
part of its course ; this comet is of the same nebu- 
lous nature as the Eucke, and its period is 2461 
days. 

THE COMET OF HALLEY. 

In the ^^Astronomical Occurrences*' for February 
and March, in T. T. for last year a very particular 
account was given of this comet. The return of the 
comet in 1759 verified Dr. Halley's prediction, 
though when it shook its tresses over the heavens 
in that year, the great astronomer whose name it 
bears was then reposing in his simple but illustrious 
tomb, beneath the shade of the elm and yew, in the 
church-yard of Lee, a beautiful village near Black - 
heajth, in Kent, f See Fieiv^ Page 375. J 

This comet is expected to be visible about the 
latter end of the year 1834, and to pass its peribdiou 
16th March, 1835. 


o o 2 
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For December^ 1830. 

Autumn’s sear’d leaf is on the ground, 

And chilly dews are spread around. 

And the winds beget a harsher sound, 

And say bright Autumn’s gone. 

The rose hath lost its sweet perfume. 

And those, once bright, hath ceas’d tg bloom : 

All beauty wanes to its dreary tomb, 

The frosted hills among. 

The waving of the yellow com, 

The curtains of the lark’s abode. 

From off this earth is closely shorn ; 

Its earth-hid nest is open show’d 
To the careless passer by. 

The sky in darker clouds is clad, 

And dimly shines the once bright sun, 

And earth’s array’d in looks more sad— - 
All tell that Autumn’s race is run ; 

And loudly the harsh winds sigh. 

Old winter’s cloak of snowy down 
O’er this green earth again is thrown ; 

’Tis crested with his icy frown 
To last till Spring comes nigh. 

When sun and earth again is seen, 

Each in its summer gold and green. 

And beauty looks as it ne’er had been 
Crush’d by old Winter’s sigh. 

ladies’ pocket magazine. 

The withered leaf^ the deserted fields, the icy 
atmosphere and the grateful fire, all proclaim the 
coming winter, which may be now considered as 
having set in; and we have often violent winds 
about this time; which sweep off the few remaining 
leaves fr^ the trees, and, with the exception of a 
few oaks. and beeches, leave the woods and forests 
nothing but a naked assemblage of bare boughs. 
These afford but poor shelter to the feathered tribe 
that remain with us through this season ; among 
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the most conspicuous of which, are the chirping 
sparrow, and timid gentle robin, who in the dreary 
gloominess of winter still cheers us with Ijis song. 

Holly and mi^ietoe are in great request at this 
season. A late writer has remarked, that “ the 
singularity of the growth and form of the missletoe 
brought it into repute among the Druids, for the 
purposes of mystical superstition, and its use has 
thence been continued many centuries afterwards — 
so diflScult it is to eradicate any thing of this kind 
from the minds of the people when once it is fairly 
rooted. It was long thought to be impossible to 
propagate this plant. In the natural state, the seeds 
are said to be dropped by the missel thrush, which 
feeds on the berries. Lately, however, it has been 
successfully propogated, by causing the bruised 
berries, which are very viscid, to adhere to the bark 
of such fruit trees as have been found most congenial 
to their growth. Upon the bark of these the seeds 
readily germinate and take root.^^ 

Winter, however, does not come so sharply upon 
us as in some parts of the world. The poet Metas- 
tatio, in one of his letters written during a residence 
at Vienna, thus finely describes the instantaneous 
change of climate in that country. — Within these 
few days the Teutonic winter has unexpectedly 
appeared, with all his magnificent train, and with- 
out the least precursor to announce bis arrival. 
All is covered with snow. The rivers, as well as 
lakes, were instantly frozen in a solid manner; and 
the cold blown from the seven neighbouring hills is 
so subtle and penetrating, that we cannot exclude 
it from our warmest apartment. But notwithstand- 
ing all this unforseen and violent change of nature, 

I still find much amusement here, having been 
more formed for Arcadian tranquillity than the 
bustle and magnificence of courts. I am pleased 
with the silent concord of all existehi ' ; the roving 
o o 3 
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about in search of well known paths, fields, bushes, 
pastoral borders, and every kuo^Jiyibject, of which, 
though the fixll of snow has chah^^ the colouring, 
yet the design is still faithfully pressed. I reflect 
with sentiments of gratitude, that the friendly 
forest, wliich by its shade but lately defended me 
from the burning rays of the sun, now affords me 
materials for combating the extreme fury of the 
season. I laugh at winter with all its horrors, 
which I see without feeling, having it in our power 
to compose an artificial spring in our apartments 
at pleasure ; but by an impulse of self-love, what 
pleases me more is, the finding out, that, compared 
with other seasons, winter has still its conveniences, 
beauties, and advantages/^ 

A FAREWELL TO THE YEAR. 

From the Spanish of Luis Baylon^ hy Mr. Lockhart. 

Hark, friends, it strikes the year's last Lour : 

A solemn sound to hear : 

Come, fill the cup, and let us pour 
Our blessing on the parting year. 

The years that were, the dim the gray, 

Receive this night, with choral hymn, 

A sister shade as lost as they. 

And soon to be as gray and dim. 

Fill high : she brought us both of weal and wo, 

And nearer lies the land to which we go. 

On, on, in one unwearied round 
Old Time pursues his way ; 

Groves bud and blossom, and the ground 
Expects in pieace her yellow prey : 

The oak's broad leaf, the rose's bloom. 

Together fall, together lie ; 

And undistinguished in the tomb, 

' Hotve’er they Jived, are all that die. 

Gold, beauty, kl^ightly sword, and royal crown, 

To the si^e sleep go shorn and withered down. 

How short the rapid months appear 
Since round this board we met 

To welcome in the infant year. 

Whose star hath now for ever set ! 
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Alas ! ^ round this board I look, 

I think oidtnore than I behold. 

For gfossy oms In sadness shook 
That nif^ht, that now are damp and cold. 

For us no more those lovely eyes shall shine, 
Peace to her slumbers ! drown your tears in wine. 

Thank heaven, no seer unblest am 1, 

Before the time to tell. 

When moons as brief once more {^o by. 

For whom this cup again shall swell. 

The hoary mower strides apace, 

Nor crops alone the ripened ear ; 

And we may miss the merriest face 
Among us, ’gainst another year. 

Whoe'er survive, be kind as we have been. 

And think of friends that sleep beneath the green. 

Nay, droop not: being is nOt breath ; 

'Tis fate that friends must part ; 

But God will bless in life, in death, 

The noble soul, the gentle heart. 

So deeds be just and words be true. 

We need not shrink from nature's rule ; 

The tomb, so dark to mortal view. 

Is heaven’s own blessed vestibule ; 

And solemn, but not sad, this cup should flow. 
Though nearer lies the land to which we go. 
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Champignon, 364 
(’harlgole Park, 197 
Charles I. martyrdom 
Charles II., restored, 226 
Chattaw^, J., poem by, 243 
Cheese VViing, Cornwall, 350 
Christmas Day, 417 
Circumcision, 8 

Clark, W. G., poems by, 276, 408 

Clouds, 411 

Colchester, Lord, 221 

Colton, Rev. Mr,, on time, 4 

Columbus, 227 

Comet*, 403, 407 

Comets, 422 

Coram, Captain, 152 

Cornwall, B., poems by, 164 

Corpus Christi, day, 254 
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Corsican Mountaineers, 109 
Cowper, 198 ^ 

Crickets, 410 

Cromweirs Speech to ihe Long 
Parliament, 191 
Crowe, Rev. W., Ill 
Cunningham, A., poem by ,210, 248 
Curtis, Rev. C., 52 
Curtis, Sir W. memoir of, 50 
Curwen, J. Christian, 415 

D 

Darley, G., poem by, 339 
Dawes, Manassah, 173 
Davy, Sir H. 228, poem by, 349 
Deadly Nightshade, 361 
De Hautpool, Countess, 18 
December explained, 413 
Deity, goodness of, a poem, 92 
D ’Israeli, his character of Charles I . 
82 

Delta, poem by 252. 

Deluge, 398 
Derby, Countess of, 196 
Dog Days, 284 

Dropping Well, Knaresborough, 
Dying Christian, a poem, 68 


Easter Sunday and Monday, 180 
Edward the Confessor, translation 
of, 369 

Edward, K. W. S. translation of, 
258 

Edward the Martyr, 144, 258 
Edward V., accession, 178 
Eldon, Lord, his seat, 39 
Elfrida, treachery of, 145 
Embury, Emma, poems by, 110,314 
Emra, Miss, poem by, 166 
Encke Comet, 403 
Encombe,seat of Lord Eldon, 39 
Epiphany, 24,— Sunday after, 45 

S Hunt, 181 

ollege Chapel, 295 
Eve of St. Agnes, 53 
Eve of St. John, 259. 


Feast of Lanterns, 48 
February explained, 104 
Felmersham Church, Bedford, 360 


Field of Grutli, to a flower from 
the, 23 

Fintelmann, on winter gardens, 96 
First Spring Wreath, 169 
France, winter evenings in, 134 
Foundling Hospital, 152 
Fringilla Melodia, 216 
Furlong, T , memoir of,289— poems 
by, 258, 292, 312 

G 

George I. and IT., landed, 345 
George III., 252 
George IV. born, 317, — his acces- 
sion, 81, — ^proclamation, 83, — 
coronation, 287 
Glasgow Theatre burnt, 47 
Glow-worm, 337 
Gnats, 102 
Good Friday, 177 
Gordon, Catherine, poems by, 368 

H . 

Halleck, poems by, 76, 322 
Halley’s, Dr. tomb, 385 
Halley, Dr., 423 
Hallowe’en, 373 
Halsewell wrecked, 39 
Hampden, John, 258 
Handsel Monday, 23 
Harmony of the Spheres, 270 
Harrison, Thomas, 149 
Harvest, 333,— storm in, 334 
Hase, Henry, 149 
Hemans, Mrs., poems by, 23, 199 
Herring fishery, 390 
Hervey, T. K., poems by, 280 
Hewlett, Rev. Mr., on tune, 3 
Highmore, Anthony, 287 
Holy-cross, 345 
Holy Thursday, 223 
Homberg, Hesse, 173 
Hood’s Epping hunt, 181 
Household Festival, 365 
House Sparrow, 164 
Howitt, W., poems by, 214 
Howitt, Mary, poem by, 365 
Hyades, map of the, 382 


Innocents^ 418 
Insects, 211 

Invention of the Cross, 220 
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January explained, 8 
Jauics, 8 

Jennings, J., poems by, 163, 249, 
282 

Jei'dan, W., 28 
Jesus, nani^ of, 316 
Johnson, Dr., on time, 4, — his 
birth-place, 343, — school, 343, 
willow, 344 

Johnson, Rev. G. M., poem by, 
310 

Jouy, M., 28 
June explained, 251 
July explained, 284 
Jupiter in opposition, 298 

K 

Keats, lines by, 53 
Kennedy, W., poem by, 159 


Lacy, J. IM.,puem by, 165 
l.ady-day, 149 
Laminas-day, 313 
Lapland, travelling in, l02 
Lawlor, I). S., poem by, 190 
L. K. L., poems by, 9, 160, 273, 
385 

Lent, 119 

].eo, XII., Pope, 111 
Liberty, by T. Furlong, 258 
Laburnam, a poison, 247 
Lily, flowering by moon-light, 278, 
— the white lily, 308, — bella- 
donna lily, 335,— Guernsey lily, 
336 

l.ittle Flora’s song, 280 
Liverpool, Lord, 413 
London burnt, 342 
lx>ndoD Bridge, complaint of, 255 
liOngest day, 259 
Lord Mayor's day, 396 
Louis XVL, fatality of, 57 
Low >Sunddy, 185 

M 

Magna Charta, 258 

March, explained, 137 

Marsden, poem by, 4 

Martin, Jonathan, 104 

Mary, Queen of Scots, lament, 1 10 

Masquerades, 36 

Matthews, Henry, 223 


Maundy Thursday, 174 
May Day, 218 

May, explained, 218, poem to 243 
Metier, poem by 45 
Meteor, 3^ 

Michaelmas Goose, its origin, 349 
Mid Lent Sunday; 147 
Midsummer Day, 259 
Milner, Dr., 41 , 189 
Minster, the, 199 
Misslctoe, 425 

Montgomery J., poems by 121,123, 
159, 309, 332 

Montgomery, K., poems by, 130, 
244, 289 

Moore, T. , poem by 208, — his cot- 
tage, 226 
Moths, 102 
Mozart, lines on, 81 
Mushroom, 364 

N 

Nares, Archdeacon, 147 
Native home, 277 
Naturaust’sDiarv, January, 91 : 
February, 129 ; March, 161 ; 
i^ril, 209 ; May, 243 ; June, 
275 ; July, 305 ; August, 333 ; 
September, 361 ; October, 386 ; 
November, 408]; December, 424 
N^ula in Orion, 128 
Neele, Henry, poem, 407 
Nelson, Lora, his death, 371 
New Year's Day, 8, — in America, 
13 ; — in France, 18 • — in Japan, 
21 

Nicholl, Rev. Dr., 346 
Nightingale, 249 , 250 
Nightingale Flower, 130 
Norden, burgher of, 317 
NovemW, explained, 394 
Nuthatch, 98 

O 

October, explained, 368 
Old Holy Rood, 348 
Old Martinmas Day, 398 
Old Michaelmas Day, 369 
Oxford, Bishop of, 234 
O Sapientia, 415 


Palm Sunday, 174 
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Paoliy Pascol, 107 
Partridge, 365 
Passover of the Jews, 185 
Patrick, St Order of, 144 
Patrick, Bishop, prayer by, 54 
Paulding, J. K. 13, 168, d59 
Paul, St., Cathedral, 65 
Pearson, Dr. George, 396 
Percival, J. G. 248, 332 
Pickering, H. poem by, 216 
Pitt, Rt, Hon. W., 69 
Plowden, Francis, 200 
Poet’s New Year’s Gift, 22 
Pollok, R., ]Mems by, 159, 331 
Ponte Vecchio, 108 
Pope, obsequies of the, 113 
Potatoes, account of 131 
Powder Plot, 395 
Princes of York, 178 
Prior, J. R., poem by, 281 

Q 

Quadragesima Sunday, 120 
Quinquagesima Sunday, 118 

R 

Red-breast, 101, 102, 133,215 
Rein Deer travelling, 103 
Remarkablv D % ys in January, 8 ; 
February, 104 ; March, 137 ; 
April, 171; May, 218; June, 
251 } .Tuly, 284; August, 313; 
September, 341 ; October, 368 ; 
November, 394 ; December, 413 
Richardson, C.C., poems by, 133, 
334 

Riviere, his winter garden, 92 
Roberts, Emma, poem by, 277 
Rogation Sunday, 222 
Rood-house, Heiliugstadt, 400 
Roscoe, William, poem by, 307 
Roses, the envious ones, 279 
Rose to one from Alloway kirk, 76 

S 

Sal)bath Evening, a poem, 45 

Agatha, 106 
Agnes, 63, 54 
Alban, 258 
Alphege, 187 


Ambrose, 174 
Andrew, 400 
Anne, 293 
Augustine, 280 
Austin, 223 
Barnabus, 254 
Bartholomew. 323 
Benedict, 146 
Blaise, 106 
Boniface, 253 
Britiiis, 396 
Catherine, 398 
Cecilia, 397 
Chad, 141 
Clement, 397 
Crispin, 373 
Cyprian, 347 
David, 137 
Denys, 368 
Distaff, 40 
Dunstan, 222 
Etheldreda, 371 
Eunerchus, 342 
Fabian, 53 
Faith, 368 
George, 194 
Giles, 341 
Gregory, 141 
Hilary, 47 
Hugh, 397 
James, 288 
James the Less, 219 
Jerome, 350 
John Baptist, 259. 325 
John Evangelist, 220 
Jude, 373 
Lambert, 345 
Lawrence, 316 
Leonard, 395 
Lucian, 40 
Lucy, 415 
Luke, 371 
Machutus, 397 
Margaret, 287 
Mark. 197 
Martin, 285. 396 
Mary Magdalen, 287 
Matthew, 345 
Matthias, 119 
Michael, 348 
Nicholas, 414 
Nicomede, 251 
Patrick, 142 
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m 

Paul, conversion of, 61 
Perpetua, 141 
Peter, 263 
Philip, 220 
Prisca, 60 
Remigius, 068 
Richani, 174 
Silvester, 418 
Simon, 373 
Stephen, 418 
Swithin, 286 
Thomas, 415 
Valentine, 116 
Vincent, 57. 


Salmon-leap, Ireland, 312 
Sanderson, Thomas, 48, — poem by 
49 

Saturn, the planet, 124 
Saturnalia, 10 
Schlegel, F. von, 44 
Scott, Sir Walter, 319 
September explained, 341 
Septuagesima Sunday, 110 
Sexagesima Sunday, 117 
Shakspeare, 197 
Shea, J. A., poem by, 311 
Shelley, P. B., poem by, 160 
Shield, W., memoir of, 66 
Shrove Sunday and Tuesday, 118 
Sigourney, H., poem by, 178 
Sigourney, Mrs., poem by, 227 
Sky, the poem to, 245 
Snails, 212 
Snow-drop*s call, 166 
Song Sparrow, 216 
Spring described, 161, 168, 276 
Spring, poems on, I6l, 165, 169, 
210, 275 

Stanser, Bishop, memoir of, 58 
Stevenson, W., 194 
Summer, poem on, 333, 339 
Sunbeam, 338 
Sun-set, 310, 311 
Suspension Bridge, 294 
Swallow, 380 - 

T 

Taylor, John, poem by, 69 
Tell, William, 22 
Thurlovir, Lord, 263 
Time, a few words on, 1 


Toads 212 

Trafaljrar, battle of, 37 1 
Transnguration, 316 
Trinity Sunday, 254 
Turkey^ the, 412 
Tumor, Edward, 145 
Twelfth Day Eve, 23 
Twelfth Day, 24,— in France, 28 
Tyrrell, poem by, 103 

V 

Valentine, St., Legend of, 115, — 
to a lady reading one, 117 
Virgin Mary, purification, 104,— 
annunciation, 149, — visitation, 
284, — assumption, 319,— nati- 
vity, 344 

Virgin Mary, conception of, 414 
W 

Wadd, William, 32$ 

Wasps, how to destroy them, 166 
Wassail Bowl, 11 
Waterloo, Battle of, 258 
Wellington, poem to, 69,— anec- 
dote of, 70 

Westminster Abbey, 199 
Weston Underwood church, 198 
What is Time, a poem, 4 
Whit-Sunday, 233, — Monday, 234 
White, H. K., poem by, 271 
William Rufus killed, 313 
William 111. landed. 395 
W inter described, 9 1 , — garden , 93 , 
— evenings in France, 134, — 
poems on, 91, 95, 103, 136 
Winter in Vienna, 425 
Winter, poems on, 424 
Wood, Sir Mark, 109 
Woodcock, 388 
! Wollaston, Dr., 416 
Worm and the flower, 309 
Wren, lOl, 163 

Y 

York Minster burnt, 104 
Young bird of passage, 214 
Young, Dr., birth-place, 183 
Young, Thomas, 221 

Z 


Zodiacs, 155 
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SHERWOOD, GILBERT, & PIPER, 

PATERNOSTEIMiOW. 


To the Clergy, Churchu'ardena, and Overseers of the 
V n ited Kingdom. 


SHAW’S PARISII-OrFlCERS’ GUIDE. 

Just published, in a jmrlohle Pneh i Volume, price Ss. Gd. a New and Prn> 
j> iicnl Work on the Laws rclatiie to Parish Mailers, calculated for ^enirul 
i Information, and to furnish all Persons liable to serve the Office of Church - 
1 warden, Overseer, with full Instructions for their le^al and efficii nt 
1 discharffc ; intituled, 

THE PAROCHIAL LAWYER ; or, CHURCHWARDENS’ 
nVM) ()VJ:RSKERS’ guide ATsl) ASSISTANT: containiiiif (ho 
r.vholc of till* Statute Law, ^\jth tin* Decisions of the Courts of Law and 
1‘ Icclesia.ilical Juvisdiclion, on the Duties and Pow(*rs of (hose Oilicers, 
rnlxulyin^' all (hat is practical and operalixe in Doan l*ri(lenu\’s lustrcic- 
1 oii'i to Churchwardens. Dy jAAins Siiaxv, Esq. of tJio Honourable 
Joriety of the Middle Temple. 

Second ICdition, considerably improved and enlarffcd. 

The work is divided into four Parts : — 

« The /iV.si and .vemul relate to the Duties, Poxvers, and R(‘sponsihili{ v 
: f Churcliwardcns and (hvrseers, with Iho iMajiag<‘n)en(, licdiof, and 
' :}hipIo)itu'iil of the Poor, by Select Vestry, Guardians, or Tru.stees. 

The third and fourth parts embrace tlu; Laxv, Practice, and Proceed - 
* 11*^5 of Open and Select Vestiies, with some necessary Inforiuation 
(‘speciin^ (he Ollices of Veslr\ -Clerk, Parish-Clerk, (h»nstal)les, Sextons, 
ve, M'ith various Hints and Suf^j’estions for the Manaj^einoiit of tfu' 
*oor, and (lie Amelioration of their Condition. 

TJie di si^n of this Volume is to furnish Parish-Oflieers, and all thus* 

' ■.oiiueeleil with parochial Alfairs, with that information wdiich may ('liable 
hem to diseharj?c their multifarious duties with credit and safel> in 
lieinselvi's, and adxanta^e and satisfaction to tlie coniinunilic's ov.i 
vliieli they are called to prc'Sitle, and of whose interests and lands (hex 
le or oiqdd t‘> be llie faithful and responsible stewards and ;;nardiaiis • 

, nd llie work is accompanied throiiglioul wdtii appropiiate ('ases a. id 
’taluLs, as also with the luiniuous opinions of our most eiiiiiK'iit Jud^^es, 
y wliom such cases were (letennimd, namely, ilie prr«ient Lord I’liief 
iistieoof the King’s Dench, Lmd Tentordeii ; the Lord Chief .lustici' of 
K* (’onjjnon Pleas, Sir William Draper Best; Mr. johdee Dailex j AL 
usiiee Holioyd ; Lord Stoweil (late Sir IVjUiain Scott) ; tlie l.de L«,x. 
hief diistice'S Maihslield, Kllenhorougli, Gibbs, ^^e 
A very large' Iniin-eiShioii of this vahiable Book lui; ren sold off m a 
•w wi;eks, aiul the Ediior of the (jentlenian’s ]M< ’ jnesaxs, — Ml 

arisli-Onicers in the country would do vxell to consult this n refill littlo 



Practical and Useful Books published by 
Shawls Constables Guide, 

THE CONSTABLE AND POLICE OFFICER’S COJVT^ 

PANION AND GUIDE : coatalning the Duties, Powers, Responsibili-' 
ties, Indemnity, Remuneration, and Expenses of these Officers ; detailed 
in a familiar and alphabetical Manner for facility of Reference and 
Despatch ; with the necessary Forms, and a digested Abstract of the 
Metropolitan Policc-Act. By James Shaw, Esq. Author of the Paro> 
ohial Lawyer. Price 3s. Cd. 

Coote's Landlord and Tenant, 

THE LAWS RELATIVE TO LANDLORDS, TENANTS, 
AND LODGERS; or, A LEGAL GUIDE AND ADVISER TO ALL 
PERSONS, in Taking or Letting of Lands, Houses, or Apartments; 
giving Warning or Notices to Quit; Ejecting, Seizing for Rent, Repairs, 
Fixtures, Party-Walls, Taxes, &c. &c, with approved Forms and Prece- 
dents of Leases, Agreements, Assignineuts,. Surrenders, Notices, Receipts 
fur Rent, &cc. communicated in an easy and familiar Manner : including 
ample Instructions for Landlords to conduct themselves legally and 
securely towards tlicjr Tenants, and to enable Tenants to guard against 
encroaching Landlords : with cleiir and practical Directions for making 
a Distress for Rent; and an Appendix, containing the Window-Duties, 
the House-Duties, &c. By Chari.es Coote, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 3s. (id, 

\ 

Ploughman^ s Law of Tithes, 

THE LAW OF TITHES; ADAPTED AS A PRACTICAL 
GUIDE TO THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. PARSON, AND. 
FARMER: comprising the Statutes, and the leading judicial Decisions ; 
<if the C«)urts of Law ; containing, also, Tithe-Tables, calculated upon the . 
iiKibt equitable Terms of Composition, for the Payment of Tithes, upon 
Wheat, Rye, Clover, Hay, Turnips, Barley, Oats, Meadow-Hay, Cab- 
iiages, Beans, l*cas, Polatos, Pasturage, Agistment, &c. 

By James Ploi ghman, Tithe Collector and Valuator. Price 4s. 

There is no Book extant on this intricate Branch of our Municipal Law, 
tiiat is adHi>ted for the use of the Public, and that would assist them on 
any point of doubt, from the necessity of applying for professional Advice. 
The present Treatise is inleiided to supply this desideratum. It is ren- 
dered as useful and practical as possible, and contains a collection of 
Tithe-Tables, alpliabeticaily arranged, that will be found of particular ,■ 
interest to Tithe-Owners and Landholders for Estimating the Value of 
Un* dili'erent Species of (3rops, and proposing a general payment of a ^ 
certain settled sum for every Acre, cropjied or uiicropped, throughout the 
Farm. 


Williams' s Ecclesiastical Law. 

THE LAWS RELATING TO THE CLERGY; being a 

useful and practical Guide to the Clerical Profession in the Legal and 
Canonical Discharge of their various Duties, and forming a Body of 
Ecclesiastieal Law^ ; with Instructions to Candidates for Holy Orders,- 
and the Papers, Certificates, Testimonials, &c. necessary to be sent to the 
Bishop on being ordained Deacon and Priest; on Appointments to Cura-' 
eies and Lectureships, and on Institution to Beneiices; together with the 
Forms of Certiiicates of Residence, of Petitions for License of Non-resi- 
dence, &c. By the Rev. D. Williams, M.A. late of Christ-Chu'rch, 
Oxford. In one large Volume, 8vo. price 16®. boards. 



Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

King*s Law of Auctions. 

■ THE AUCTIONEER'S LEGAL GUIDE AND ADVISER; 

:oiitaining a practical Exposition of the Law of Auctions, viz. : — 

1. Qualifications, Responsibility, ‘ 4. Property and Effects subject to 

Rights, Duties, and Obliga- ‘ and exempt from Payment of 
tions of Auctioneers. Duty. 

2. The Mode of conducting Sales. 

3. Directions for making Excise 5. The relative Rights of Vendors 

Returns, Delivery and Pass- and Vendees at Auctions. 

ing Accounts, and Payment of 1 

Duty. 

Il^ith Rules and Directions for the Valuation of Lands and Fixtures : to 
which are added, the Qualifications and Duties of Appraisers ; with a 
copious Appendix of Precedents. (Originally written by T. Williams, 
Esq.) Fifth Edition, considerably improved by William Kino. Price 
7s. bound in cloth. 

THE HOUSEKEEPEirS SAFEGUARD ; containing plain 
and necessary instructions and Advice to Housekeepers, as to the Laws 
affecting them in the Character of Tenant or Landlord, Master or Mis- 
tress, Testator, Executor, or Administrator; and a Variety of other Re- 
lations. By a Barrister. Price Is. 

THE TRADESMAN’S GUARDIAN ; containing plain and 
necessary Instructions and Advice relative to the Laws affecting Trades- 
men in their Dealings and Connections with Society, and withoiit a know- 
ledge of which they cannot act with safety or credit to themselves. To 
which is added, the Laws relating to Clerks, Shopmen, Apprentices, &c. 
Price Is. 

Smithes Lessons in Drawing. 

THE YOUNG ARTIST’S ASSISTANT IN THE ART 
OF DRAWING IN WATER COLOURS, exemplified in a Course of 
Twenty-nine Progressive Lessons, viz. Animals, Fruit, Flowers, 
Still-Life, Portrait, Miniature, Landscape, Perspective, Archi- 
TECTORi;, and Sculpture; calculated to afford those who are unac- 
quainted with the Art the Means of acquiring a competent Knowledge 
without the Aid of a Master; with full Instructions for mixing Colours 
and Preparing the various Tints; being the only Work of the kind in 
which the Principles of Effect are explained in a clear, methodical, and 
at tlie same time familiar Style, By Thomas Smith. The whole illus- 
trated with Sixty coloured Designs and Wood-Cuts. Price 15s. neatly 
bound. 

The French Tourisfs Companion. 

THE CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER’S FRENCH IN- 
TERPRETER; or, POCKET MANUAL OF CONVERSATIONS 
AND PHRASES, IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH; on the most fami- 
liar and necessary Subjects connected with the daily Wants and Inter- 
course of Travellers. By W. A. Belllngek, Price 3s. neatly bound. 

BakewelVs Introduction to Mineralogy. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MINERA- 
LOGY; or, THE STUDENTS POCKET COMPANION; to facili- 
tate an Acquaintance with thia elegant and refined St Mce* 

By J. R. Bakewell, Esq. F.G.S. C.E. &c. lllustrah 1 with Engravings 
of the longitudinal and transverse Section of a Tin and Copper Mine. 
Price 7s. or with the Plates coloured 8s. 

All Persons who wish to become acquainted with the Science of 



Practical and Useful Books published by 

Mineralogy will find this Volume a valuable acquisition. The Proprietors 
of Estates, the Artisan, and the Manufacturer, may all make it subser- 
vient to their respective Pursuits and Interests. 

Jennings's Birds. ^ 

ORNITHOLOGIA; or, THE BIRDS, a Poem, in Twd 

Parts, with copious Notes, in which are described nearly One Thousana 
Birds, comprehending their Natural History, and the most interesting 
and recently -observed facts concerning them ; the whole forming a com^^ 
prehensive Manual of the Science 6f Ornithology. < , 

By James Jennings. Second edition, price 12s. boards. 

This Second Edition contains nearly forty pages of new matter, of consider- 
able interest to the Ornithologist ; the volume is closely printed, and com- 
prehends above Jive hundred pages of letter-press, and is illustrated with a£- 
ewi'ate representations of the golden eagle and the condor. 

THE PLEASURES OF ORNITHOLOGY, a Poem, by 

J. Jennings. Price 2s. 6d, 

Nash on Song-Birds. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREEDING AND 
REARING THE CANARY-BIRD, as, also. Twenty other Species of 
British Song Birds, including the Nightingale, Skylark, and Robin ; 
with every information relative to their Natural History, Incubation, &c. < 
and the lV|Gthod of Managing both Old and Young Birds. 

By Joseph Nash. Second Edition, illustrated with Eight Plates, 
price bs, idain, or 8s. coloured. 

Sir John Sinclair on Health and Longevity. 

THE CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY; or. Rules 

and Principles for Preserving Health, Prolonging Life, and Curing and 
Alleviating Diseases ; with Directions for Appropriate Diet and Regimen. 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart, in One large Volume, 8vo. 
illustrated with numerous Plates, Sixth Edition, price 14s. boards ; or, 
on royal paper, price £l, bound and lettered. ^ 

Five heavy and expensive Editions of Sir John Sinclair’s “ Code' 
of Health,” have stamped its iherit and utility ; it is the most compre- 
hensive and useful work on Health and Longevity yet published, and 
has been the storehouse from which ail subsequent writers have extracted'' 
much valuable information. 

• t 

Dedicated to Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. Surgeon in 
Ordinary to the King. ' Price 6s. boards. 

THE ORACLE OF HEALTH AND LONG LIFE; or. 

Plain Rules for the Preservation and Attainment of Soui.d Health and 
Vigorous Old Age : with Rational Instructions for Diet, Regimen, &c. 
and the Treatment of Dyspepsy, or Indigestion. Deduced from Personal 
Experience, and the best Authors on Dietetics. By Medicus. 

“ One page of personal experience is worth folios of theoretical fancies oi 
Hnical ctvtes.** — Kitchener, 

“ The few scattered truths, — the rari nantes in gurgite vasto, — whicK 
iiave resisted so many storms on the ocean of time, and which seem eve^ 
to derive strength from the assaults which have shattered the fabrics 
error, ought to be collected and preserved as the guides of life.” — Arnotf^ 
Elements of Physics. In no art or science does the truth of this sagacious 
remark more forcibly apply, and in none does it require to be sooner put 
into execution, than in that of medicine. *, 




Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

Moubray on Poultry, ^c. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREEDING, REARING, 
AND FATTENING ALL KINDS OF J)OMESTlC POULTRY, 
PHEASANTS, PIGEONS, AND RABBITS ; including, also, an in- 
■'teresting Account of the Egyptian Method of Hatching Eggs by Artificial 
Heat, with some Modern Experiments thereon ; also, on Breeding, Feed- 
ing, and Managing Swine, Milch Cows, and Bees. By Bonington 
Moubray, Esq. Filth Edition, enlarged by a Treatise on Brewing, 
adapted to the Use of Private Families. Price 7«. in boards. 

“ Mr. Moubray's little book on the breeding, rearing, and fattening all 
kinds of domestic poultry and pigs, is unquestionably the most practical 
work on the subject in our language. The author’s aim seems to have 
been to avoid scientific detail, and to convey his information in plain and 
intelligible terms. The convenience of a small poultry -yard — two or three 
^j-igs, with a breeding sow — and a cow for cream, milk, butter, and cheese 
— in an English country-lv^msc, appears indispensable; and, to point out 
how these may be obtained, at a reasonable expense, seems to have been 
Mr. Moubray’s object. By adopting the plan of his work, any family 
may furnish their table with these luxuries at onc-third of the price they 
are obliged to pay at the markets ; and the farmer and breeder may render 
it the source of considerable profit.” — Farmer*s Journal. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER. A Practical Treatise 
m Brewing, adapted to the Means of Private Families. By Bonington 
Moubray, Esq. Author of a Practical Treatise on Breeding and Rearing 
Poultry, Ac. Price Is. sewed. 

THE PRIVATE GENTLEMAN’S WINE AND SPIRIT 

CELLAR-DIRECTORY ; roiitaifiing Full and Practical Instructions 
or the Selection, Purchase, Management, and Preservation of Foreign 
’.Vines and Spirits. By the Author of the “ Family British Wine Maker’s 
Jracle.” Price 7s. 

“ More than nine-tenths of the wine imported into this country is either 
ipoiled or impoverished by the ignorance or mismanagement of the wine- 
lealer or the purchaser; as at present conducted, the management of u 
vine-cellar is in most cases all random, hup-hazard, and guess-work, — 
)U gilt we to be surprised at llie consequences?” — “ No book is mure 
vauted than a good, practical, and complete one on this important sub- 
cct : it would be worth its weight in gold.” — Dr. Henderson's Histonj of 
Wines, and Dr. Kitchener's Fost-Chuise Companion. • 

Published annually. 

DODSLEY’S ORIGINAL CELLAR-BOOK; or, The But- 

)r*s Assistant in keeping a regular Account of his Wines, Liquors, Ae. 

V new and improved edition ; to which are now added, Lseful Directions 
jr the Management of Wine, in M'oud and Bottle. Price Is. Gd. 

“ A cellar-book is an indispensable reiiuisite in ever/ wiue-cellar, as it 
xiiibits, at one view, the receipt of wine, the consumpt ‘Li.^and the stock 
1 hand, and should be as necessary an appendage to 3ry gentleman’s 
'riting-desk or escnitoire as his pocket-book to his pocivet, in order to 
3 a check on the faithful stewardship of butlers and footmen, to who.«)e 
large the cellar-key may be entrusted : the best book of the kind with 
hicli 1 am acquainted is Doclslcy’s Cellar-Book : I have made use of it 
ir nearly a quarter of a century, and ha^c always had cause to be 
itisfied with its Judicious arrangement and practicable applicability to 
y purposes.” — The Private Gentleman's Wine and Spirit Cellar-Directory, 

I Dohu.ld APDcan, Esq. Ahtjor if. i^ GtW/« Regiment. 



Practical and Useful Books published by 
Tucker's Family Dyer, 

THE FAMILY DYER AND SCOURER ; being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Arts of Dying and Cleaning every Article of Dress. 
By William Tucker, late Dyer and Scourer in the Metropolis. Fourth 
edition, considerably improved, price 4s. Gd. boards. 

“ Mr. Tucker's very useful little book, intituled ‘ The Family Dyer and 
Scourer,' a fourth edition of which is just published, will be found a 
great acquisition to the mistress of every family. It contains much valua* 
ble information relative to dying and cleaning every article of dress, whe* 
ther made of wool, cotton^ silk, flax, or hair; also, bed and window furni- 
ture, carpets, hearth-ruffs, counterpanes, bonnets, feathers, In all of 
which a very considerable saving will be observed, if the rules laid down 
in the Family Dyer be adopted ; as it is frequently the case that clothes 
and furniture are thrown aside in a dirty state as useless, which, by being 
dyed and cleaned, may be worn or used much longer. — Taunton Courier. 

A Valuable Present for Servant-Maids. 

THE FEMALE SERVANTS ADVISER; or, Tlie Service 

Instructor ; illustrated with Plates, exhibiting the Methods of setting-out 
Dinner-Tables. Price 3s. 

This Work has an emphatical claim to the sanction of Masters and 
Mistresses, as, by its directions and instructions. Servants are enabled 
to perform the various oceupatiods of service in an efficient and a satisfac- 
tory manner, and are informed of the methods of occasioning large savings 
in the management and use of their employer's household property and jyro- 
visions. By the jircsont of a copy of the Work to each of their Servants,^ 
they may safely calculate on insuring the saving of many pounds u-year 
in their expenditure. 

Clarke's complete Cellarman, ^c. 

THE PUBLICAN AND INNKEEPER^S PRACTICAL 
GUIDE; AND WINE AND SPIRIT DEALER'S ASSISTANT; 
containing the most approved methods of Managing, Preserving, and 
Improving Wines, Spirits, and Malt Liquors; the Composition and Ma- 
nutacture of Cordials and Compounds ; Practical Instructions for the 
advantageous Selection, Sale, and Purchase of Wines and Spirits ; 
deduced from long and extensive experience in the Management of large 
Wine and Spirit Vaults; wjlli particular Directions for Mixing, Reducing, 
a»itl Improving the quality of Wines, Spirits, &o. The Laws and Excise 
Iveguliitions afTecting Publicans and Wine and Spirit Dealers; the Sta- 
tutes for Qiiarlering and Billctting Soldiers ; the Post-Horse Duties and 
liegulalioiis ; and Precautionary Instructions to Persons entering into the 
I'ubiic Line. By William Clakke, Price 7s. bound in cloth. 

Packer's Dyers' Guide. 

THE DYERS’ GUIDE; being a Compendium of the Art of 
Dyeing Linen, ('otton, Sillx, Wool, Muslin, I)re.sses, Furniture, &’c.; 
w'itli the Method ot scouring Wool, bleaching Cotton, &c.; and Direc- 
tions for uii-giimming Silk, and of whitening and sulphuring Silk and 
Wool; and also an introductory Epitome of tlio leading Facts in Chemis- 
try, as connected with the Art of Dyeing. By Thomas Packer, Dyer 
and C’hcinist. Second Edition, corrected and materially improved, 

“ (^et arte cst un des jilus utiles et do plus mervcilleux qii’oii 
“ coniioissc." — Cn ai’tal. 

“ There is no art which depends so much on Chemisti'y as 
“ Dyeing." — Garnett. 



Sherwood, Oilhert, and Piper. 

A COilPLETE TREATISE ON THE ART OF DISTIL- 

LATION ; containing', in a jMethodical Order, the most exact and the 
most recent Theoretical and Practical Instructions for the Preparation of 
Spirituous Liquors from Grain, from Polatos, from Feculas, and from all 
Saccharine and Farinaceous Vegetables ; which may also be useful to 
Brewees, Maltsters, Vinegar and Starch Makers, comprehending 
the Art of Itectillcation in all its Branches, explaining the Theory of 
Essential Oils, considered as the Causes of the various Tastes and Flavours 
of Spirituous Liquors. Abridged from the French of M. Dubrunfaut. 
By John Sheridas, of the King’s College, Bruges. To which is pre- 
fixed, THE DISTILLER’S GUIDE, by Peter Jonas; with genuine 
Recipes for making llurn^ Brandy , Hollands, and Gin; with the Art of 
Making British IVincs. Entirely revised and greatly augmented. As 
also an Historical View of all the recent Improvements and Discoveries 
in tlie Art of Distillation. 

Morrice on Brewing and Malting, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING THE VA- 
RIOUS SORTS OF MALT LIQUOR, and the Mode of using the 
Thermometer and Saccharometer rendered easy to every Capacity; 
the whole forming a complete Guido in brewing London Porter, Brown 
Stout, and every other Description of Ale and Beer. To which are added 
General Instructions for making Malt, and Tables of the Net Duties of 
Excise on Strong and Table Beer, payable by Brewers in Town and 
Country ; with the Laws (now lirst added) relating to Brewers, Maltsters, 
and Innkeepers ; and an Ajipendix, containing an Account of Patents, 
6lc, for the latest Iiiiprovemonts in Brewing. By Alexander ‘Morrice, 
Common Brewer. Seventh Edition, considerably improved, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 8s. boards. 

THE PTJBIJCAN’S JOURNAL AND LEDGER, on an 

original Plan ; much approved by the Commissioners of the different 
Courts of Requests; To which are added, A New Set of Tables calcu- 
lated by Mr. William Tale, for Gauging Casks of every usual Dimension, 
whereby the Quisutity in Gallons and Quarts is instantly shown, by taking 
the wet Inches : also, A Summary of the Laws allecting Publicans and 
Innkeepers, with Useful Hints to Publicans in General. By Joshua 
Sturges, Author of A Treatise on the Game of Draughts. A new 
Edition, with Iniproveiuenls. • 

The utilHij of this Book must be obvious to all Persons engaged in the 
Public Line. It contains One Hundred and Four ruled Pages, (being 
sullicient for the Names of Forty-eight Customers for one Year) ; the Co- 
lumns of which are so divided, that any Person may, with the greatest 
ease and despatch, keep an exact Account of Credits, and ascertain at 
one vi«‘W the Amount of each Customer’s Debt. Hereby not only a great 
saving of time is elFecled, but also a loss from givine’ Credit is preventeil ; 
and by a succession of these Books, the Landlon' can, at all limes, refer 
back with confidence to the Day any disputed 'VvJicle was delivered; 
tlicreby not only removing all doubt on the part % . 'his Customers, but 
always preserving his Credit Accounts in a state of K.^u\irncss and 'Accuracy. 
Price, for One Year, 3s. 9d. sewed, or 5s. 6d. lialf-bound; for Two Years, 
9s. Gd.; and for Three Years, 13s. balf-bouiid. It may also be had at 
the same prices of any of the Newsmen. 

Publicans arc particularly cautioned against pirated and inferior 
editions of this Book ; as none arc genuine, but what are printed by 
assignment from the late Mr. Sturges’s Widow, for Sherwood & Co. 



Practical and Useful Books published by 
Brown on Horse-Racing , 

THE TURF EXPOSITOR; containing the Origin of Horse- 

Racing, Breeding for the Turf, Training, Trainers, Jockeys; Cocktails, 
and the System of Cocktail Racing illustrated ; the Turf and its Abuses ; 
the Science of betting Money, so as alwa^rs to come off a Winner, eluci- 
dated by a variety of Examples-; the Rules and Laws of Horse-Racing ; 
and every other Information connected with the Operations of the Turf! 
By C. F. BaoWN. Price tis. boards. 

Hinds on Training Horses. 

THE GROOMS* ORACLE, AND POCKET STABLE 

DIRECTORY ; in which the Management of Horses generally, as to 
Health, Dieting, and Exercise is considered, in a Series of Familiar 
Dialogues between two Grooms engaged in Training Horses to their 
Work, as well for the Road as the Chase and Turf. With an Appendix 
including tho Receipt-Book of John Hinds, V.S. Author of the 
“ Veterinary Surgeon.’* Embellished with an elegant Frontispiece, by 
S. Aiken, price 7s. boards. 

Dedicated to Edward Coleman^ Esq. Veterinary Surgeon- 
General to His Majesty and the Army. 

AN ESSAY ON THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
PATHOLOGY OF THE HORSE’S FOOT; intended as a Guide to 
the Students of the Royal Veterinary College, and a Work of Refe- 
rence to Veterinary Practitioners ; illustrated with numerous Cuts and 
coloured Plates. By H. W. Dewiierst, Surgeon, Professor of Human, 
Veterinary, and Comparative Anatomy. 

Girard on the Horse. 

A TREATISE ON THE TEETH OF THE HORSE; 

showing its Age by the Changes the Teeth undergo, from a h’oal up to 
Twenty-Three Years Old, especially after the Eighth Year. Translated 
from the French of M. Girard, Director of the Royal Veterinary School 
at Alford, by T. J. Ganly, V.S. 11th Light Dragoons. Price 3s. Cd. or 
with the Plates coloure<l, 4s. Od. boards. 

This work is strongly recommended by Professor Coleman, in his 
Lectures of the present season, to the attention of persons studying tin! 
Veterinary Profession ; and who may also wish to be well acquainted 
with- the Horse’s Age. 

TEN MINUTES* ADVICE TO EVERY PERSON GOING 

TO PURCHASE A HORSE. By John Bell. Price Is. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S POCKET FARRIER; showing hotv 

to use a Horse on a Journey. By John Bell. Price 1 j. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND LAMENESS 

OF HORSES; in wliich is lahl down the proper Method of Shoeing 
the different Kinds of Feet : wliereunto are added, some New Observa- 
tions on the Aut of Faukiery, chLellyas relate to Wounds, to Epidemic 
Distemper, to Surgical Opf’viitions, to Deliilify, Tumours, ^c. Also, on 
the Nature and Diireicnce in the Breeds of Horses. 

By William Osmer, Veterinary Surgeon and Shoeing Smith, many 
Years in Blenheiin-bircct. 

Fifth E<lition, newly rc-written, with considerable Additions, and a 
Treatise on Debility, &lc. &c. By John Hinds, V. S. Author of the 
Groom’s Oracle, A'etciinary Surgery, aud Practice of Medicine. 



Sherwood, Gilbert^ and Piper* 

Skellett' s‘comj)lete Cow- Doctor* 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE BREEDING COW, 
AND EXTRACTION OF THE CALF, BEFORE AND AT THE 
TIME OF CALVING ; in which the question of diilicult Parturition is 
considered in all its bearings, with reference to facts and experience ; in- 
cluding Observations on the Disease of Neat Cattle generally. Contain- 
ing profitable Instructions to the Breeding Fanner, Cow keeper, and 
Grazier, for attending to their own Cattle during Illness, according to 
the most approved modern Methods of Treatment, and the Application 
of long known and skilful Prescriptions and Remedies for every Disorder 
incident to Horned Cattle. The whole adapted to the present improved 
.state of Veterinary Practice. Illustrated with Thirteen highly-finished 
Engravings. 

By Edwary Skkllett, Professor of that part of the Veterinary Art. 
Price 186’. plain, or £1 : 7 : 0 coloured. 

We ha\c now' before us a w'ork which will be found a very useful 
addition to the Farmers* Library, it is coiimmnicated in a plain and fami- 
•^r style, and is evidently the result of long experience and observation, 
made by a practical man ; every person connected witli Live Stock should 
be acquainted with its contents, but to the Veterinary Practitioner it is 
invaluable.’* — FaTtners* Journal* 

Sir J. Sinclair on Agriculture. 

THE CODE OF AGRICULTURE; including Observations 
on Gardens, Orchards, Woods, and Plantations. By the Right Hon. 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. In one large vol. 8vo. illustrated with Plates, 
and closely printed, price £1 ; 4 : 0, boards. 

This Thit'd Edition is considerably improved by a number of valuable 
Remarks, communicated to the Author by some of die most intelligent 
Farmers in England and Scotland. 

Tlie Strbj<;cts particularly considered are, — 

1. The Preliminary Points which a Farmer ought to ascertain, before he 

undertakes to occupy any extent of Land. 

2. The Moans of Cultivation whicli are essential to ensure its success. 

8. The various Modes of Improving Land. 

4. The various Modes of Occupying Land. 

5. The Means of Improving a Country, 

Bucknall on Fruit-Trees, and the Husbandri/ of Orchards* 
THE ORCHARDIST; or, A SYSTEM OF CLOSE 
PRUNING AND MEDICATION FOR ESTABLISHING THE 
SCIENCE OF ORCHARDING; containing full Instructions ai^ to 
Manure, preventing Blight, Catei’pillars, and Cure Canker, as patro- 
nized by the Society for tho Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. By the late T. S. D. Bucknall, Esq. M.P. In 8vo. price 
6s. boards. 

Tills Work obtained for the Author the. Prize Medal and Thanks of 
the above Society. Only veiy few Copies re^h^ u c.n hand* 

Lawrence on Live Sl h'./i. 

A GENERAL TREATISE ON CATTLE — THE OX, 

SHEEP, AND SWINE; comprehending their Breeding, Management, 
Improvement, and Diseases; with Remedies for Cure. By John Law- 
rence, Author of the ‘‘ New Farmers* Calendar.” Second Edition. In 
cme large vol. Svo. price 12s. boards. 

** If the Author had not already recommended himself to the Public 
by his ‘ New Farmers* Calendar,* and other works, the judicious obser- 
vations and useful hints here ofiered would place him in the list of those 
rural counsellors who are capable of giving advice, and to whose opinion 



Practical and Useful Books ‘published h'y 

s >me deference is due. His sentiments on general subjects expand be- 
yond the narrow boundaries of vulg:ar prejudice ; and his good sense ia 
forcibly recommended to us by its acting in concert with a humane dis- 
position .’’ — Monthly Review, 

LAWRENCES PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL 

TREATISE ON HORSES ; comprehending the Choice, Management, 
Purchase and Sale of every Description of the Horse, the Improved 
Method of Shoeing, Medical Prescriptions, and Surgical Treatment in all 
known Diseases. Third Edition ; with large Additions on the Breeding 
and Improvement of the Horse, tlie Dangers of our present Travelling 
System, &c. In 2 vol. price £1:1: 0, boards. 

By the same Author, 

1. THE NEW FARMER’S CALENDAR; or, MONTHLY 
REMEMBRANCER OF ALL KINDS OF COUNTRY BUSINESS. 
Fifth Edition, with Additions. In 1 vol. large 8vu. price 12s. boards. 

2. THE MODERN LAND STEWARD; in which the 

Duties and Functions of Stewardship are considered and cxplainedy witli 
its several Relations to the Interest of the Landlord, Tenant, and the 
Public. In 1 vol. price 10s. (id. boards. 

HINTS TO DAIRY FARMERS; being an Account of the 
Food and extraordinary Produce of a Cow ; with economical and easy 
Rules for rearing Calves. By W, Cramp. Second Edition. Price 2s. 

Dobson on Training the Spaniel or Pointer, 

KUNOPiEDIA; being a Practical Essay on the Breaking and 
Training the English Spaniel or Pointer. To which are added^ Instruc*' 
tions fur attaining the Art of Shooting Flying; more immediately ad- 
dressed to yovng Sportsmen, but designed also to supply the best means 
of correcting the errors of some older ones. By the late W. Dodson, Esq. 
of Eden-liall, Cumberland. In One Volume, 8vo. Price 12s. boards. 

SPORTSMAN’S VOCAL LIBRARY; containing nearly 

Four Hundred of the best Songs relating to Racing, Shooting, Angling, 
Hawking, Archery, vScc. Handsomely printed in foolscap 8vo. with ap- 
propriate Embellishments. Second Edition. Price 9s. boards. 

SOMERVILE’S celebrated Poem of THE CHASE; to 
which is annexed, his Poem of FIELD SPORTS; with Memoirs of the 
Author, and an Essay on the Chase. By Eowari) Topham, Esq. Illus- 
trated With Engravings by Mr. Scott. Price Os. boards. 

THE GRAZIER’S READY RECKONER ; or, A USE- 
FUL GUIDE FOR BUYING AND SELLING CATTLE; being a 
complete Set of Tables, distinctly pointing out the Weight of Black 
Cattle, Sheep, and S>^^^e 5 from Three to One Hundred and Thirty Stones, 
by Measurement ; with Directions showing the particular Parts where the 
Cattle are to be measured. By George Renton, Farmer. Eighth 
Edition, corrected. Price 2a. Gd, 

Johnson on Hunting, 

THE HUNTING DIRECTORY; containing a compendious 
View of the Ancient and Modem Systems of the Chase; the Method of 
Breeding and Managing the vatious kinds of Hounds, particularly Fox- 
hounds; their Diseases, with a certain Cure for the Distemper. The 
pursuit of the Fox, the Hare, the Stag, &c. The nature of Scent con- 
sidered and elucidated. Also, Notices of the Wolf and Boar Hunting 
in France ; with a variety of illustrative observations. By T. B. John- 
son, Author of the Shooters* Companion. Handsomely printed in 8?o. 
Price 9s. in boards. 



Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

Shooter* s Companion. 

THE SHOOTER’S COMPANION ; comprising^ a Descrip- 
tion of Pointers and Setters, as well as of those Birds which are the 
Object of Pursuit ; of Scent ; and the Reason why one Do^’s Sense of 
Smell is superior to another’s; the Fowling-piece fully considered, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the Use of Percussion-Powder; on the Properties 
of Percussion-Powder, and best Method of making it. Shooting illus- 
trated, and the Art of Shooting Flying exeniplilied and clearly laid down. 
The Game-laws familiarly explained, &c. &c. By T. B. Johnson. New 
and improved Edition, illustrated with Plates by Landseer. Price 9s. 
boards, or 12s. elegantly bound. 

“ This is a well-written and well-arranged production; containing 
much interesting information, not only to the professed sportsman, but to 
those who may occasionally seek this fascinating recreation. Wc may add. 
that it is not the production of any ordinary sportsman, but of one who 
■can enjoy the pleasures of the library as W'ell as those of tiic field, and 
can wield a iieu as well as a fowling-piece .” — Literary Chronicle. 

SCOTT’S DELINEATIONS OF THE HORSE AND DOG. 

lieautifally printed in 4fo. embellished ivith Forty highly -Jinished Copper- 
plate Engravings, and numerous Wood-Cuts, Part 1. and II. qf 

THE SPORTSMAN’S REPOSITORY, comprising a Series 
of highly- finished Engravings, representing the Rorse and the Dog, in all 
their. Varieties, accompanied with a (^omi)rehensive Historical and Syste- 
matic Description of the diflercnl Species of each, their appropriate uses, 
Management, Improvement, &c. ; interspersed with interesting Anec- 
dote's of the most celebrated Horses and Dogs, and their owners ; like- 
wise a great Variety of Practical Information on Training, and the 
Amusements of the Field. By the Author of “ British Field-Sports.” 

It would l)c dilhcuH to imagine any .selection from tlie great storcJiouse 
of Nature more likely to merit general attention, or to excite general 
■jitevest, than the one to which we now invite Public Notice. Of all 
the animals in Creation, (with the exception of those which minister to 
our carnivorous ajipetites,) it would be impossible to name two which 
are so intimately associated with our wants, our ])leasure£, and our at- 
tachineiits, as the lIor.se and the Dog. To the former we are imlebted for 
tlie power of transporting ourselves from place to place, with speed and 
comfort, and for the means of participating in the manly and liealthYul 
Sports of the Field ; while the labours of Agriculture, and the pursuits 
of Commerce, are no less indebfed to it for increased activity and pro- 
ductiveness. Independently, indeed, of our recreation, it would be 
difli<;ult to imagine any extensive operations of man which do not derive 
Rt large portion of their iniportaiioe and utility ‘‘roin the use of this noble 
animal. From the well-bred hunter down to t*'*' hapless drudge of the 
sand-cart, through all the intermediate gradation , we see the valuable 
properties of the Horse made available to the wauls and the pleasures of 
man. Can it be doubted, then, that a work which professes to unite the 
. embellishments of Art with the inquiries of Science, in developing all 
the varieties of this animal, will meet with an adequate paironage 1 

But it is not on this ground alone that it aspires to patronage. It takes 
a wider range, and, by including in its design, the history, the quali- 
^es, and the diberent breeds of the Dog — that half-reasoning friend and 
companion of man— it enlarges its claims to general reception. Who is 
there that has not, at some period of his life, acknowledged the influence 
of an attachment between himself and his dog? Who is there that does 
not recognize in this faitliful, vigilant, sagacious, humble, and silent 



Practical and Useful Books, 


liiend, the possessor of qualities, which are not always to be found in ' 
'the human and more talkative friend? Poetry and eloquence have not 
disdained to employ themselves in celebrating the virtues of the Canine 
. Race ; and the historian of it may hope to have his theme applauded. 

It is only necessary further to observe, that the literary execution and' 
graphic embellishment of this work are not unworthy of the subjects 
delineated. With resi)ect to the latter, the Proprietors confidently 
anticipate that the names of the Artists employed are a sufficient ' 
guarantee ; while the former is the production of the leisure hours of an 
experienced Sportsman. 

The followinff are the Subjects of the Plates which will embellish tkei 
Sportsman’s Repository : — M 

Horses. | 

1. — OoDOLPiiiN Arabian, the Property of Lord Godolphin. 

2. — Arabian, the Property of the Right Hon. Henry Wellesley. 

3*. — Eclipse and Siiakspeare, two celebrated Rucers. \ 

4. — King Hep.od and Flying Childers, the Property of the Duke ol 
Devonshire. ' 

6. — Stallion, Jupiter^ the Property of Lieut.-Col. Thornton. 

6. — ChargeRj the Property of Major-General Warde. 

7. — Hunter, Duncofnbe, the Property of George Treacher, Esq, 

8. — Racer, Eleanor, tlie Property of Sir Charles Danbury, Bart. 

U. — Hackney, Roan BiUy. 

10. — Coach-Horse, the Property of Henry Villebois, Esq. 

11. — Cart-Horse, Dumpling, the Property of Messrs. Horne and Devey 

12. — Ponies, Shetland, Forester, and Welsh, the Property of Jacob 

Warden, Esq. 

13. — A Mule, the Property of Lord Holland — and An Ass. 

Dogs, 


1. Shepherd’s Dog. U. Greyhound, 22. l^tastifF. 

2. Newfoundland 12. Irish Greyhound. 23. Dalmatian. i. 

Dug. 13. ItsUian Greyhound. 24. Pugs. j 

3. Greenland Dog; 14. Blood Hound. 25. Bioodhouncl’s | 

4. Pointer. 15. Southern Hound. Head. 

5. Spanish Pointer. 10. Beagles. 20. Portraits of Five 

0. Setter. 17. Harrier. Slag Hounds, 

7. Springer. 18. Terriers, of the Hatfield \ 

8. Water Spaniel. lU. Lurcher. Hunt. 1 

0.. Stag Hound. 20. Water Dog. 27. Alpine MastifiT. 

10. Fox Hounds. 21. Bull Dog. 

The Work will be completed in Ten Parts, price 5s. each: or with 
Proof Impressions of the Plates on India Paper, price 7*. Od. forming a 
splendid Volume in Quarto — price £2 : 12 : 0, half bound in Russia, j 
the whole illustrated with Forty Copper-plates, all engraved in the Line f 
manner by Mr. John Scott and Mr. Thomas Landseer, from Original | 
Paintings by those eminent Animal Painters, Marshall, Reinaglh,! 
Gilpin, Stubbs, Cooper, and Edwin Landseer, They are executed ina 
the very first style of excellence, and may justly be considered as chefs^ 
d’oewres in the Art. The Work is not less interesting to the NaturalistJ 
than to the Sportsman. Every species of the Horse and Dog is comprise^ 
in the Collection ; and the I'roprictors do not hesitate to challenge 
similar Exhibition in the whole Sporting World. 

For the accommodation of Admirers of the Fine Arts, and Gentlemc: 
forming a Cabinet Collection of Sporting Pictures, a limited number ol 
Impressions is taken off, for the purpose of Framing, or, for the Por^ 
folio ; any of which may be had separately. Price of the Proofs, oiij 
India Paper, ^s. and Prints, 2s. each. 






